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Man-Building. 


"We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  ourselves.  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good 
to  edification.  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself;  but,  as  it  is  written, 
the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me." — Romans 
xv  :  1-3. 


This  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  by  our  Saviour 
himself.  Many  of  the  striking  things  of  the  gospel — in- 
deed, the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  the  gospel — 
have  scarcely  been  emphasized;  and  we  have  been  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  dynastic  element  in  human  life 
— God,  as  the  Governor,  God's  government,  and  the  con- 
struction of  all  things  under  law — that  some  of  the  ineffable 
teachings  of  the  Saviour,  that  are  most  characteristic  of  the 
genius  of  the  gospel,  have  been  relatively  unheeded.  They 
have  been  too  delicate;  and  we  have  not  perceived  the 
perfume  of  many  of  the  precious  flowers  that  grow  in  this 
garden  of  the  Lord. 

Take  the  teaching  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Matthew,  the 
1st  and  6th  verses  inclusive: 

"  At  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying,  Who  is  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto 
him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in 
my  name  receiveth  me.  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones 
which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

Treason  don't  lie  against  the  crowned,  but  against  the 
cradle.    It  is  not  the  great,  the  wise,  the  strong  to  whom 
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we  are  to  look  up  with  unconscious  admiration  and  allegi- 
ance, but  the  lowest  and  the  least  things. 

"  One  of  these  little  ones  that  believeth  on  me." 

Men  have  attempted  to  interpret  that  by  saying  that  it 
was  figurative,  and  that  he  called  his  disciples  who  really 
had  faith  in  Jesus  "little  ones;"  but  in  Mark's  Gospel,  the 
9th  cnapter  and  the  33d  verse,  it  is  said: 

"And  he  came  to  Capernaum;  and  being  in  the  house  he  asked  them, 
What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the  way?  But  they  held 
their  peace;  for  by  the  way  they  had  disputed  among  themselves  who  should 
be  the  greatest.  And  he  sat  down,  and  called  the  twelve,  and  saith  unto 
them,  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant 
of  all.  And  he  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them;  and  when  he 
had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them,  Whosoever  shall  receive  one 
of  such  children  in  my  name  receiveth  me;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me, 
receiveth  not  me  but  him  that  sent  me." 

That  is  to  say,  our  Master,  on  earth,  was  of  such  a  win- 
ning manner,  that,  when  wishing  to  illustrate  the  truth,  he 
saw  a  child,  stranger  as  he  was,  and  strange  to  the  child  as 
he  was,  and  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  sat  down  with  him, 
and  preached  a  sermon  on  his  head,  to  his  disciples;  and 
the  child  did  not  want  to  go  out  of  meeting.  He  was  con- 
tented to  sit  there. 

Now,  the  disposition  of  this  child,  that  cuddled  up  into 
the  bosom  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  what  he  meant  by  believing. 
Here  is  this  loving,  yielding,  clinging  little  child;  and  he 
that  receives  that  child  as  one  of  the  gifts  of  God,  receives 
me;  and  whoever  shall  harm  one,  even  though  he  be  low 
and  poor,  had  better  never  have  been  born;  he  had  better 
have  had  a  millstone  put  to  his  neck,  and  been  cast  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Otherwhere  you  will  recollect  that  Christ  said: 

"  Whosoever. shall  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  child,  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  he  shall  not  be  without  his  reward." 

Now,  a  little  child,  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
market,  is  just  about  the. most  worthless  thing  going;  for  a 
child  cannot,  of  necessity,  have  much  knowledge,  he  is 
innocent  of  that.  An  unformed  thing,  untutored  as  yet, 
he  does  not  know  the  ways  of  society,  nor  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  he  is  an  unproductive  agent  in  the  market.  He 
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cannot  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  spin.  He  does  not  understand 
even  the  benefits  that  are  bestowed  upon  him.  He  does 
not  worship  father  and  mother  with  any  such  requital  as 
really  belongs  to  the  parental  care.  A  child  stands  as  near 
to  the  seed-form  as  he  can;  he  is  only  an  acorn.  No  matter 
whether  he  grows  to  be  an  oak  or  not,  he  is  nothing  but  a 
seed,  an  acorn.  He  is  the  lowest  in  society.  He  is  a  non- 
producer,  a  non-requiter,  a  non-recognizer;  and  yet,  says 
the  Saviour,  this  lowest  thing  in  human  life,  a  little  child, 
is  so  sacred  before  God,  that  whoso  accepts  him  in  the  full- 
ness of  the  recognition  that  he  is  God's  child,  shall  be 
counted  to  have  received  God  himself;  and  whoever 
despises  him,  or  causes  him  in  any  way  to  stumble,  had 
better  never  have  been  born.  This  is  a  treason  that  is  not 
easily  forgiven.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  to  the 
value  of  human  nature;  not  as  to  the  value  of  fully  devel- 
oped and  educated  human  nature;  that  stands  in  the  econo- 
mies of  human  life  in  all  its  usefulness;  but  take  the  lowest 
form  of  it,  its  zero,  and  yet,  intrinsically,  it  has  such  a 
value  that  on  no  other  occasion  and  in  regard  to  no  other 
person  were  there  such  words  uttered  as  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  regard  to  a  little  child. 

It  was  under  such  instruction  that  the  apostle  had  learned 
the  value  of  humanity;  and  speaking  to  those  that  were 
high  in  refinement  and  education,  to  men  of  genius,  moral, 
intellectual  or  aesthetic,  he  says,  What  are  your  privileges, 
and  what  are  your  duties?  You  stand  high,  by  endow- 
ment and  by  position;  and  in  proportion  as  you  are  higher 
than  your  fellowmen,  you  are  bound  to  let  the  whole  of 
your  influence  go  to  their  benefit,  and  not  sequester  them 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  benefit. 

"  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  ourselves." 

You  are  rich,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  making  yourself 
happy.  You  are  endowed;  but  not  for  the  sake  of  reaping 
honor  through  your  special  endowment.  You  have  power; 
but  you  have  no  right  to  enshrine  yourself  with  glory 
simply  because  you  have  power.  All  these  great  gifts  of 
God  to  you — how  are  they  to  be  employed? 
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"  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor." 

Well,  is  it  the  business  of  life  to  go  around  tickling 
men's  fancies,  making  them  happy,  that  they  enjoy  them- 
selves? 

"  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good." 

That  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  carry  a  catechism, 
and  question  everybody  for  his  good,  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  truth.  That  does  not  require  that  a  man  should  be  a 
missionary,  and  be  forever,  with  saws  and  wise  sentences, 
talking,  and  making  himself  a  bore  in  society.  It  does 
not  mean  that  a  man  shall  have  a  preaching  face  on 
all  the  time,  and  that  he  shall  seek  to  please  folks  by  his 
quiddities  and  oddities,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Ye 
that  are  strong,  ye  that  are  wise  and  ye  that  are  good,  do 
not  please  yourselves.  Do  not  use  the  best  of  your  life 
spinning  silken  thread  for  the  embroidery  of  that  life,  but 
please  your  neighbor;  and  so  please  him  as  to  make  him  a 
better  man.  Bear  with  him;  be  like  him,  so  far  as  good 
influence  is  concerned,  and  make  him  happy  by  drawing 
him  up.  Make  him  happy  by  making  him  better;  make 
him  happy  in  the  direction  of  his  profit.  And  then  the 
sanction  is,  "  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself."  He 
was  in  the  world  which  he  had  made;  he  knew  that  he 
came  from  the  Father;  he  bore  in  himself  the  conscious- 
ness of  divinity,  which  burst  out  luminously  at  times, 
though  it  was  hidden  at  other  times  in  his  life.  Even  he 
did  not  employ  his  royalty  for  making  himself  conspicuous 
or  happy.  He  used  his  life  to  inspire  other  men's  life  with 
sanctity,  with  purity,  with  trust,  with  love,  with  hope — in 
other  words,  with  a  true  spirituality. 

Here,  then,  is  the  law  of  influence.  We  are  to  exert  (we 
shall  exert,  whether  we  try  or  not)  an  influence  upon  all 
those  around  about  us.  Christ  gives  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  to  exert  it.  In  some  degree,  upon  all,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  we  shall  exert  an  influence;  we  cannot  help  it; 
it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  will  or  will  not,  but  of 
what  shall  be  the  influence  that  we  exert.  We  carry  it.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  endowment. 

A  flower  may  not  know  how  sweet  it  is,  but  it  is  sweet; 
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and  the  perfume  is  wafted  from  it  perpetually.  A  candle 
does  not  know  what  it  is  doing;  nevertheless  its  light  is 
going  out  all  the  time,  in  every  direction.  It  is  not 
optional  with  it  whether  or  not  it  shines.  A  magnet  has 
no  volition;  yet  it  is  forever  searching  and  drawing  appro- 
priate objects  to  itself. 

So  is  it  with  the  human  soul:  it  is  put  together,  and  tem- 
pered in  such  a  way  that  it  is  constantly  radiating  influence 
out  from  it.  Man  is  a  double  creature,  and  which  is  the 
more  wonderful  of  the  two  sides  we  cannot  tell — namely, 
the  capacity  to  receive  endless  influences  and  appreciate 
them,  or  the  capacity  to  give  out  endless  influences,  radi- 
ating them  consciously  and  unconsciously. 

We  are  always  inspiring  men  to  good,  if  we  are  in  the 
right  mood.  Our  influence  interprets  men's  duty  to  them, 
unconsciously  to  us,  unconsciously  to  them.  To  live  with 
a  good  person  is  an  education.  Many  a  matron  is  more 
than  a  gospel  to  those  that  sit  around  her  board;  for  hers 
is  not  abstract  goodness,  but  concrete;  it  is  the  principle  of 
goodness  interpreted  into  conduct,  into  countenance,  into 
words,  into  silence.  It  renders  the  abstract  real.  Influence 
can  turn  sorrow  into  happiness;  it  can  soothe  those  that  are 
distressed;  it  can  lead;  it  can  mislead;  it  can  lower  the 
tone  of  conscience,  or  give  tonic  to  the  conscience;  it  can 
repress  the  passions,  or  inspire  them;  it  can  quench  anger, 
or  stir  it  up;  it  can  make  men  forgiving,  or  whet  the  edge 
of  revenge.  These  influences  are  going  to  and  fro  like 
rays  of  light  everywhere,  throughout  all  human  society 
every  day  and  every  hour,  from  you,  from  me,  from  every 
one,  good  or  bad,  filling  the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  lives. 
So  that,  whether  or  not  we  shall  be  influential  upon  men  is 
not  optional.  It  is  the  necessity  of  our  being.  Whether 
we  are  conscious  or  unconscious,  we  are  influencing  them. 
No  man  can-  evade  it.  If  he  should  even  go  out  of  society, 
and  into  the  wilderness  that  fact  itself  would  be  an  in- 
fluence and  an  example.  As  long  as  he  is  in  life  he  is  a 
source  of  light  or  a  source  of  darkness..  Those  influences 
that  are  issuing  from  us,  and  of  which  the  Scripture  takes 
account,  are  touching  the  most  sensitive  of  all  human 
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beings.  The  thermometer  is  not  so  sensitive  to  heat,  the 
barometer  is  not  so  sensitive  to  pressure,  as  the  human 
soul,  as  the  susceptibilities  of  our  fellowmen  are  to  the  un- 
conscious or  conscious  influence  that  we  are  throwing  out 
upon  them.  We  are  perpetually  acting  as  if  we  were 
instruments  photographic.  We  are  drawing  pictures.  We 
are  throwing  shadows.  We  are  drawing  lines  upon  one, 
ten,  scores,  hundreds.  Every  time  we  come  into  the  pres- 
ence or  consciousness  of  men  something  or  other  happens 
on  them;  for  men  are  as  sensitive  to  influence  as  we  are 
powerful  in  developing  influence. 

Now  the  value  of  mankind  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  profound  consideration  to  every  human  being, 
not  "What  shall  I  eat?  or,  What  shall  I  drink?  or  Where- 
withal shall  I  be  clothed?  or  What  is  my  understanding? 
or  What  is  my  will?  or  What  is  my  power?"  but  ''What 
am  I  doing?  Moving  through  this  great  orb  of  life  there 
flows  perpetually  from  every  faucet  of  every  faculty  a 
stream  of  potential  influence;  and  what  am  I  doing?  What 
is  the  effect  of  my  courage  among  men?  What  is  the 
effect  of  my  course  through  human  life?"  For  we  are 
to  bear  in  mind  that  God  estimates  the  value  of  men 
around  about  us,  not  as  we  do.  Men  are  the  children  of 
God;  and  it  is  not  a  small  thing  before  our  Maker  and 
Father,  that  you  harm  a  fellow  man.  The  value  of  man- 
kind is,  in  relation  to  God's  government  of  the  world, what 
the  value  of  a  child  is  to  the  parents  in  the  family;  and  we 
do  not  measure  the  value  of  the  child  by  its  force.  I  do 
not  know  but  we  love  our  babies  more  than  we  do  our 
boys — in  spots  certainly.  We  do  not  love  our  little  chil- 
dren according  to  the  gifts  that  they  are  developing.  We 
like  to  see  a  good  head,  as  a  prophecy  of  what  may  come 
out  of  it;  but  nobody  loves  the  cradle  on  account  of  the 
genius  of  the  child.  Hope  and  love  interpret  what  we 
expect  him  to  be;  but  we  are  conscious  that  he  is  dear  to 
us  simply  by  what  he  is,  not  by  what  he  can  do  or  de- 
velop. Love  is  an  instinct  in  the  lower  range  of  human 
life;  it  moves  up  into  a  disposition  with  moral  reasons 
and  appreciations  afterward;  but  our  children  are  dear  to 
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us,  not  by  what  they  can  say,  nor  see,  nor  do:  they  are  dear 
to  us  because  they  are  our  children.  And  mankind  are 
dear  to  God  for  the  same  reason — because  they  are  his. 
We  are  to  suppose,  or  Scripture  certainly  would  not  use 
such  an  illustration  so  continually,  that  men  are  dear  to 
God,  not  because  they  are  so  intelligent  and  sensible  and 
efficient,  not  because  they  are  so  much,  but  simply  because 
they  are  men,  because  they  are  the  children  of  God.  There 
is  an  indescribable  and  unmeasurable  value  simply  in  the 
fact  that  a  man  is  in  this  life,  and  has  been  sent  into  it  by 
his  Father,  God.  Hence  the  injunction  of  the  text — You 
that  have  great  strength  and  power,  see  to  it  that  you  do 
not  employ  them  to  please  yourselves;  see  to  it  that  you 
employ  them  to  make  men  around  about  you  happy  by 
being  made  better.  You  are  to  be  men-builders  on  every 
side. 

This  comes  very  critically  and  severely  near  to  every 
man's  life  and  influence.  It  is  said  no  man  can  make  a 
solid  advance  if  he  is  to  be  tied  down  to  the  opinions  and 
ideas  of  those  that  are  beneath  him.  Is  a  man  of  knowl- 
edge all  the  time  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  igno- 
ramus? If  a  man  has  large  views  of  the  possibilities  of  life, 
is  he  to  be  tied  down  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  mean 
or  the  sordid?  Am  I  constantly  to  be  looking  down  to  the 
bottom  of  society  to  know  what  I  may  do  at  the  top  of  so- 
ciety? and  am  I  to  carry  all  my  royal  gifts  trailing  in  the 
dust,  for  the  sake  of  the  undeveloped,  the  coarse,  the  rude, 
the  venal,  the  vile?  No,  certainly  not;  certainly  not.  That 
is  not  what  is  meant;  and  that  is  not  the  way  to  effect  that 
which  is  meant.  We  are  to  recognize  that  the  general 
drift  and  current  of  our  life  is  to  have  in  it  an-  elevating 
influence  upon  those  around  about  us.  We  are  not  to 
believe  in  the  laws  that  they  believe  in,  but  to  be  tender 
and  gentle  toward  them.  We  are  not  to  be  limited  by  the 
set  of  prejudices  that  they  are  hedged  in  by  at  all.  So 
long  as  we  shall  be  able  to  unclasp  those  prejudices  and 
to  enlarge  their  point  of  view,  we  are  to  do  those  things. 
There  are  hundreds  of  things  that  we  have  a  right  to  do, 
but  that  it  is  not  best  to  do  under  the  conditions  and 
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under  the  circumstances.  In  other  words,  the  spontaneous 
economy  of  the  household  is  better  than  all  other  life,  only 
in  a  larger  way.  The  father  and  the  mother  forbear  a 
great  many  things  on  account  of  the  children  being  pres- 
ent. They  commence  to  say  something  at  the  breakfast 
table  ["Hush"],  but  they  wait  until  the  children  go  out; 
not  that  the  thing  is  wrong,  but  that  the  children  will  not 
understand  it.  By  and  by,  as  the  children  grow  up,  and 
are  able  to  understand,  they  then  begin  to  talk  with  them 
very  tenderly.  Thousands  of  things  that  are  necessary 
to  knowledge  are  never  disclosed  in  the  periods  of  weak- 
ness and  ignorance  in  the  child.  We  understand  it  in  the 
household.  '  We  can  understand  it  just  as  well  in  the 
family  of  mankind  at  large.  We  are  not  to  be  limited  and 
tied  down  to  the  prejudices  of  men;  but  we  are  to  look 
upon  them  as  we  look  upon  children,  and  are  so  to  be 
patient  with  them,  and  so  to  please  ourselves  among  them, 
as  that  we  shall  tend  to  lift  them  up  to  a  higher  sphere 
and  a  larger  life. 

But  it  is  said  this  constant  thinking  of  the  effect  of  our 
conduct  would  be  vanity,  would  make  a  man  self-con- 
scious, would  lead  him  go  round  thinking,  "  I  wonder 
what  effect  I  am  going  to  produce  on  that  one?  I  should 
like  to  know  just  how  I  am  going  to  be  thought  of  yon- 
der." It  is  said  that  it  would  set  a  man  all  simmering 
with  vanity.  There  is  nothing  worse  in  this  world  than 
self-consciousness,  even  from  the  body  up.  A  man  would 
break  himself  down  if  he  should  eat,  saying,  "I  wonder 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  digest  this  meat.  I  wonder  how 
this  bread  is  going  to  set  on  my  stomach,  I  wonder 
whether  I  can  drink  milk."  Why,  I  can  tell  you,  if  you 
want  to  get  the  dyspepsia,  follow  down  every  mouthful,  to 
know  what  it  is  doing.  You  will  very  speedily  know!  And 
it  would  be  a  worse  dyspepsia  than  this  if  a  man  were  all 
the  time  to  be  thinking  about  the  several  acts  that  he  was 
to  perform.  No,  a  man  is  to  be  so  trained  to  sympathy, 
kindness,  courtesy,  good  will,  benevolence,  that  his  uncon- 
scious life  shall  be  a  blessing-life  to  the  men  around  about 
him.    A  man  is  not  to  think  every  time  [he  does  a  thing. 
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Now  and  then  you  will  have  to  think;  but  a  thing  that  a 
man  has  to  think  of  while  he  is  doing  it  is  imperfectly 
learned. 

The  things  that  we  have  really  learned  are  those  that  are 
unconscious;  that  are  so  subdued  that  they  take  care  of 
themselves;  that  they  come  out.  A  thoroughly  good- 
natured  man  never  trains  his  smiles;  he  lets  them  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  do  take  care  of  themselves;  but 
if  he  is  to  be  an  actor,  and  simulate  a  smile,  he  always 
smiles  when  the  time  comes,  and  it  is  all  mechanical.  In 
the  great  theater  of  life  a  man  must  be  good-natured,  really 
kind,  so  that  he  does  not  think  anything  about  it.  He 
must  act  so  as  that  being  beautiful,  he  does  not  know  that 
he  is  beautiful,  as  an  apple,  a  plum,  or  a  peach  does.  Per- 
fumed with  beauty,  he  does  not  touch  any  spring  to  make 
it  issue  ;  it  comes  of  itself.  A  man  is  to  be  so  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  consciousness  of  what  is  good  and  right 
and  noble  that  carrying  himself  all  the  way  through  life  he 
will  please  men  for  their  good  to  edification,  or  upbuilding. 
Indeed,  I  think  nothing  can  be  worse,  nothing  can  be  more 
infelicitous  than  to  carry  around  the  conscious  purpose  every 
single  day;  ''now  I  am  going  out  this  day  to  spread  abroad 
the  influence  of  religion."  That  is  just  where  a  great  deal 
of  piety  has  been  squandered,  through  want  of  knowledge; 
for  a  person  whose  life  is  as  regular  as  a  checker-board  acts 
with  conscious  mechanical  accuracy  in  everything. 

The  most  melancholy  singing  ever  I  heard  was  that  of 
a  bullfinch  in  a  cage,  that  had  been  taught  little  operatic 
airs,  and  whistled  them  over  and  over  until  I  wanted  to 
wring  its  neck.  Any  such  training  in  human  life  as  takes 
out  spontaneity,  elasticity  and  originality,  as  hides  all  those 
glorious  impulses  and^spurts  of  necessary  life;  all  reduction 
of  a  man's  life  to  a  mathematical  problem,  is  to  be  avoided. 
There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  made  than  for  a  man  to 
train  himself  to  these  things.  When  a  man  comes  into  a 
Christian  life  formality  should  cease,  if  he  had  any  before. 
When  a  man  comes  into  a  Christian  life  he  ought  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  holy  spirit  of  God  into  all  that  is  sweet 
and  imaginative;  into  all  the  fruits  not  alone  of  imagina- 
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tion  but  of  genius  as  well;  into  all  singing,  all  dancing,  all 
posturing  of  every  kind;  into  all  things  that  are  in  them- 
selves harmless.  He  ought  to  be  in  such  a  state  that 
they  do  themselves.  He  should  not  be  conscious  through 
the  day  of  the  thousand  and  one  influences  that  have  ema- 
nated and  streamed  from  him  by  the  free  action  of  his  whole 
redeemed  and  purified  nature.  Instead  of  pleasing  our 
neighbor  for  his  good  on  purpose,  the  meaning  is  other  than 
that.  Live  such  a  life  that  with  all  your  power  and  all 
your  gifts  the  spontaneous  outcome  shall  be  the  pleasuring 
of  your  neighbor  for  his  benefit  until  he  is  built  up  into  a 
character  like  your  own. 

If  this  be  true  it  is  a  lesson  that  ought  to  be  pondered 
more  than  it  is  by  those  that  are  the  children  of  culture 
and  of  eminence.  Let  me  read  you  another  passage,  that 
I  think  is  one  of  the  most  neglected,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest,  of  all  the  scenes  that  are  given  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
It  is  contained  in  the  13th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel. 

1 '  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour 
was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having 
loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world  he  loved  them  unto  the  end.  And 
supper  being  ended,  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into 
his  hands  [that  is,  there  coming  over  him  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
divinity,  in  the  fervor  and  outburst  of  that  consciousness,  and  that  he  was 
come  from  God,  and  went  to  God],  he  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his 
garments,  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that  he  poureth 
water  into  a  basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them 
with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded.  Then  cometh  he  to  Simon  Peter, 
and  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter.  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.  Jesus 
answered  him,  If  I  wash  thee  not  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.  Simon  Peter 
saith  unto  him,  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet, 
but  is  clean  every  whit;  and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For  he  knew  who 
should  betray  him;  therefore,  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all  clean.  So  after  he  had 
washed  their  feet,  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set  down  again,  he 
said  unto  them,  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you?  Ye  call  me  master  and 
J^ord,  an4  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I 
have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do  as  I  haye  done  to  you.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  neither  he 
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that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 

In  the  hour  of  vision,  in  the  hour  of  the  descending  in- 
spiration of  heaven  upon  him,  in  the  hour  when  the  hori- 
zon cleared  for  a  moment,  and  the  light  of  his  glory  came 
down  upon  him,  he  made  himself,  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  a  slave,  and  undertook  to  perform  the  most 
menial  offices,  in  order  to  teach  them  that  the  duty  of  all 
eminence  is  to  serve  all  that  are  needy,  poor  and  neg- 
lected. 

Thus  you  owe  to  those  of  low  conditions  in  life  example 
and  service,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  in  proportion  to,  in  the 
ratio  of,  your  superior  condition.  Because  you  are  living 
in  prosperity,  you  must  not  separate  your  thoughts  from 
the  welfare  of  those  that  are  less  favored  than  you  are. 
You  do  not  wish  them  any  harm,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
A  part  of  your  education  and  duty  is  to  feel  brotherhood 
for  those  that  are  beneath  you,  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  are  inferior.  If  you  are  rich,  in  the 
proportion  in  which  riches  give  you  power  you  are  to  join 
yourself  to  the  necessities  of  those  around  about  you  in 
the  community.  Condition  must  not  shut  you  off  from 
humanity.  Riches  must  not  shut  you  off  from  humanity. 
Just  in  proportion  as  you  are  endowed  originally  with 
great  capacity,  talent  and  genius,  you  must  see  to  it  that 
you  are  not  set  apart  from  and  above  men.  Just  in  that 
proportion  you  must  descend  in  your  sympathies  to  them, 
and  among  them.  All  real  education  brings  men  to  men; 
and  wherever  you  see  men  by  degrees  of  education  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  and  living  above  their  fellow  men 
you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  uneducated  and  vulgar  just 
in  that  ratio  and  degree.  The  essential  spirit  of  evolve- 
ment  towards  good  in  men  is  the  Christ-like  spirit,  and 
Christ  sets  the  example.  In  proportion  as  you  have  emi- 
nence and  power,  in  that  proportion  you  are  to  carry  your- 
self more  tenderly,  sweetly  and  sympathetically  toward 
those  around  about  you  that  lack  these  things.  You  are 
the  light  of  the  world;  you  are  the  yeast;  you  are  the 
salt. 
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The  command  to  be  orthodox  is  not  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  New  Testament.  Organized  belief  is  all 
very  well  among  other  things;  but  it  is  not  the  spirit  of 
religion,  nor  the  sum,  nor  even  the  seed  of  religion. 
Genius,  so  far  from  having  its  prerogatives,  its  inspira- 
tions and  its  rights  alone,  has  its  duties,  too. 

How  contrary  to  this  has  been  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  world!  Men  refuse  to  lay  the  law  of  Christian  in- 
tegrity upon  such  men  as  Byron.  He  was  a  great  genius. 
All  the  more  corrupt  and  wicked  was  it  that  he  employed 
genius  in  such  a  way  as  to  disturb  the  purity  of  mankind. 
If  men  were  to  do  to-day  the  things  that  Goethe  allowed 
himself  to  do,  how  many  there  would  be  to  rise  up  and 
say,  "  You  are  not  to  expect  from  a  great  genius  such  a 
narrow  way  of  living."  We  ought  to  expect  from. genius  a 
nobler  way  of  life  than  from  any  body  else  lives.  In  the 
proportion  in  which  men  of  genius  surpass  their  fellow 
men,  they  must  be  the  nurses,  the  guardians,  the  teachers, 
the  example  and  the  inspiration,  of  their  fellow  men. 
There  is  no  altitude  of  any  kind,  by  reason  of  what  comes 
by  nature,  by  education,  by  acquired  wrealth,  or  by  official 
position,  that  separates  you  from  men,  or  that  can  release 
you  from  your  obligation  to  them.  They  bind  upon  you 
more  solemn  responsibilities  than  upon  anybody  else.  It 
is  said  that  because  men  are  great  statesmen,  because  they 
are  elected  to  high  places,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
are  going  to  be  held  by  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  vil- 
lage from  which  they  come.  "  We  expect,"  some  men 
say,  "  that  there  will  be  more  indulgence  and  less  scruple 
for  truth  and  honor  among  men  that  are  conducting  the 
nation's  affairs.  There  must  be  some  latitude  given  to 
these  men."  The  higher  a  man  stands  among  his  fellow 
men,  the  more  scrupulously  he  is  bound  to  the  law  of 
honor,  purity,  and  manliness.  The  richer  your  endow- 
ments, and  the  higher  your  standpoint  is,  the  more  you 
owe  to  those  around  about  you.  Your  influence  is  in- 
creased in  that  proportion,  and  your  influence  sows  seed, 
or  else  mildews,  in  proportion  to  your  power. 

So,  then,  is  it  with  all  social  prestige,  that  separates  men 
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from  each  other.  How  disdainful  is  the  eye  of  the  beauty, 
how  resentful  is  the  countenance  of  the  beautiful  one  that 
is  rudely  pressed  upon  in  the  public  street  by  some  clown- 
ish fellow,  some  rude  and  vulgar  brute!  What  did  he  do? 
He  happened  to  rub  against  her,  and  she  lifted  herself 
up  like  an  angel  of  lurid  light,  and  looked  at  him  because 
he  acted  as  if  he  were  a  fellow  being.  She,  to  be  ranked 
with  that  stuff!  Yes;  and  very  likely  by  and  by  she  will 
lift  up  her  eyes  and  see  him  standing  innumerable  de- 
grees higher  than  she  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  holy 
angels. 

I  do  not  object  to  elective  affinities;  I  do  not  say  that 
men  who  are  like  each  other  in  intellectual  pursuits  shall 
not  company  together;  but  they  must  not  separate  them- 
selves from  their  kind.  They  must  not  build  up  a  wall 
between  them  and  those  around  about  them.  I  do  not 
object  to  those  that  are  aesthetic  living  with  those  that 
have  a  finer  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  arts,  or  in  any  of  the 
economies  of  life;  but  there  is  no  refinement  and  no  genius 
in  any  direction  that  will  redeem  you  from  the  charge  of 
treason  to  your  fellow  men  if  you  make  your  gifts  of  beauty 
and  excellence  a  gulf-digging  instrument  that  shall  create 
separation.  All  good  draws  men  to  men;  and  the  sign 
that  a  man  is  a  gentleman  is  his  consideration  for  those 
around  him.  The  sign  that  a  man  is  educated  is  the 
largeness  of  his  sympathy — not  the  narrowness  of  it.  The 
sign  that  one  is  truly  refined  is  not  that  there  is  a  Desert 
of  Sahara  in  his  soul,  but  that  he  blossoms  like  a  prairie, 
and  that  his  sympathy  with  mankind  is  as  wide  as  the 
horizon. 

That  is  not  all.  Influence  is  not  alone.  There  is  influ- 
ence that  organizes  itself,  influence  that  is  conscious,  as 
well  as  influence  that  is  unconscious,  and  springs  from 
character  and  general  conduct.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  teachings  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  must 
have  a  consideration  for  all  that  live  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Missions  are  founded  in  Christianity.  They  may  be  im- 
perfect; nevertheless,  no  man  can  afford  to  separate  him- 
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self  from  the  march  of  the  human  family  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  You  are  bound  in  some  degree  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  China,  with  Japan,  with  Ethiopia,  with  the 
Indians  of  the  forest.  You  are  bound  to  acknowledge  your 
relationship  to  all  that  live  and  breathe  upon  this  earth. 
Of  course  you  will  have  more  sympathy  with  those  nations 
that  are  like  your  own  in  civilization;  and  that  sympathy 
will  grow  more  easy  and  strong.  It  will  grow  still  stronger 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  millions  of  men  that  live  in 
your  nation,  and  are  your  countrymen.  But  it  must  not 
be  bound  and  confined  there.  In  our  nation  it  is  per- 
fectly natural,  and  not  rebukable  within  due  measure,  in 
a  certain  restrained  way,  that  we  shall  be  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  classes  than  with  others — Scotch  with 
Scotch,  Irish  with  Irish,  Dane  with  Dane,  Norwegian  with 
Norwegian,  Frenchman  with  Frenchman,  Italian  with 
Italian,  Yankee  with  Yankee,  the  Southerner  with  the 
Southerner.  It  is  natural  that  a  man  should  be  more  in 
sympathy  with  those  of  his  own  blood  and  those  of  his 
own  kind;  but  he  is  not  to  exclude  others,  by  simply  one 
degree  more  of  intensity  of  conscious  sympathy.  It  grows 
still  stronger  when  we  come  to  the  State  of  our  birth.  It 
should  grow  still  stronger  when  we  come  to  our  own  town 
or  city. 

That  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  this  morning.  You  are 
all  living  in  Brooklyn;  and  there  never  was  a  city  since  the 
world  began  that  had -more  need  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  succor  than  this  very  city  of  Brooklyn.  You  have  no 
right  to  cut  yourself  off  by  streets,  wards  and  neighbor- 
hoods. You  have  no  right  to  parcel  out  your  charities 
and  your  sympathies  into  the  hands  of  committees  to  act 
for  you,  Every  man — especially  he  that  recognizes  Chris- 
tian obligation— is  bound  to  consider  the  welfare  of  this 
city,  by  having  the  welfare  of  all  its  classes  and  conditions 
in  his  prayers  and  alms  and  gifts,  and  in  his  conscience 
perpetually. 

When  I  came  to  Brooklyn  thirty  seven  years  ago,  there 
were  less  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  here.  To-day 
there  are  more  than  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand, 
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I  suppose  that  before  the  five  years'  census  is  taken  Brook- 
lyn will  rank  very  close  upon  a  million  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  one  city  of  the  future  on  this  continent.  Manhattan  is 
a  bottle  island;  when  it  is  full  it  is  full:  but  Brooklyn  has 
all  Long*Island  to  spread  out  on.  There  are  but  five  cities 
in  all  Europe  that  are  equal  in  population  to  Brooklyn — 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  Be- 
sides these,  Brooklyn  surpasses  every  city  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  We  are  giving  very  close  chase  to  New  York 
itself.  We  are  growing  faster  than  New  York,  a  good 
deal.  For  obvious  reasons,  now  that  intercommunication 
has  become  so  ample,  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  facility 
and  rapidity  of  transportation,  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
measure  to  the  increase  of  population  in  this  beautiful 
city.  It  has  every  facility  for  building  by  reason  of  an 
easy  soil,  and  has  on  both  sides  of  it  the  sea — the  Sound 
on  one,  and  the  shore  of  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
other.  There  is  no  measuring  what  will  be  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  future  here.  New  York,  in  1883,  issued 
23,000  permits  for  building;  Brooklyn,  in  1883,  26,088.  The 
difference  is  very  great  on  our  side.  In  the  part  of  the 
year  that  has  now  elapsed,  eight  or  nine  months,  the  per- 
mits issued  for  that  time  are  a  still  larger  proportional 
gain  over  the  buildings  in  New  York.  We  are  surpassing 
New  York  in  the  number  of  factories  that  are  building,  and 
in  the  importance  of  them.  We  are  surpassing  New  York 
in  all  the  industries  that  require  the  water's  edge,  having 
a  shore  line  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  belonging  to 
the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

Now,  in  this  great  city  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand — nearly  eight  hundred  thousand — while  I  yet 
speak  fully  eight  hundred  thousand — there  are  of  churches, 
chapels  and  halls  for  worship,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
which  give  only  one  church  to  over  1,624  inhabitants;  and 
in  the  outlying  wards,  with  a  population  of  450,000  people, 
there  are  church  capacities  for  seating  only  about  50,000, 
leaving  about  400,000  in  the  outlying  wards  of  this  city 
that  have  no  place  for  public  worship,  no  Sabbath  and  no 
moral  teachers.    They  are  very  largely  persons  of  middle 
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life,  or  of  the  laboring  classes,  among  the  most  respectable 
of  our  population.  They  have  nowhere  to  go  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  if  they  desire  to  dq  it.  Yet  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  churches  that  exist  in  the  city,  on  an  average,  are 
not  half  full.  Where  they  are  not  half  full  it  ts  because 
there  is  nothing  there  that  draws  or  meets  the  wants  of  the 
great  industrial  populations  that  are  lying  around  about 
them. 

Under  these  circumstances>  what  shall  we  do?  I  am  not 
going  to  make  an  appeal  for  church  building.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  every  church  that  goes  up;  but  the  churches  are 
never  going  to  educate  our  population.  We  have  got 
to  have  a  wandering  minister.  We  have  got  to  have 
ministers  that  go  from  house  to  house,  as  the  Apostles 
did,  and  that  preach  to  men  in  their  sorrows,  attending 
their  sicknesses,  looking  after  them  in  their  disasters,  en- 
couraging and  comforting  the  people,  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  them.  We  must  have  missionaries,  men  and 
women,  going  into  the  places  of  vice. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  half  proved  the  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  knew  one  saintly  woman 
who  devoted  herself  to  looking  after  the  lost  among  the 
intemperate,  and  made  herself  like  a  shepherd,  literally 
watching  for  them,  going  to  their  houses,  inspiring  them 
with  a  desire  to  reform,  and  when  they  fell  not  allowing 
them  to  go  into  darkness  or  despair,  visiting  them  again 
and  again  and  again,  building  them  up,  never  to  let  them 
go  until  they  were  rescued.  When  she  shall  appear  in 
heaven  and  before  God,  what  radiance  will  be  given  to 
that  crown  which  she  will  wear! 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission  is 
organized,  and  is  in  operation.  Twenty-five  men  and 
women  are  employed  as  missionaries.  Their  business  is  to 
gather  little  meetings  ,  in  the  households,  to  visit  from 
family  to  family,  to  distribute  good  books,  and  above  all 
things  to  give  counsel,  sympathy,  and  fellowship  to  the 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  in  our 
great  city  for  whom  somebody  must  provide.  The  re- 
Sponsibilty  of  providing  for  them  is  by  God's  providence 
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rolled  down  upon  us.  You,  because  you  are  in  pleasant 
families  and  places,  ought  to  be  congratulated.  You  have 
good  neighborhoods.  You  have  good  friends,  and  an 
abundance  of  them.  You  have  a  pleasant  church.  Many 
of  you  do  not  worship  here  regularly:  but  you  that  come 
here  are  at  peace  with  yourselves,  and  are  very  happy,  and 
your  Sabbath  days  are  the  pleasantest  days  in  all  the 
week.  400,000  people  lie  around  about  you,  almost  at 
your  doors,  that  have  no  Sabbath,  no  church,  no  instruc- 
tion whatsoever.  And  what  are  you  doing?  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  of  you  should  forsake 
his  calling  and  go  down  to  be  a  missionary  among  them; 
but  you  ought  to  help  somebody  to  preach  to  them,  be- 
cause you  are  so  happy!  Yes,  because  you  are  so  refined 
and  so  virtuous,  because  there  is  so  much  cultivation 
among  you,  because  you  are  so  religious,  because  there  is 
in  your  heart  so  much  benevolence;  because  God  has 
blessed  you  in  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus,  you  owe 
yourself  to  those  that  are  less  than  you  are.  I  do  not 
think  any  member  of  this  church  or  this  congregation  can 
refuse  to  swell  the  stream  of  benefaction  in  behalf  of  the 
neglected  classes  in  this -great  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  es- 
cape the  condemnation  of  his  conscience. 

Our  annual  collection  is  to  be  taken  up  to-day.  We, 
already,  quite  aside  from  the  Mission  Organization  of  this 
city,  which  sustains  twenty-five  missionaries,  sustain  two 
ourselves;  but  that  is  notour  proportion.  We  employ  and 
pay  a  living  salary  to  two  missionaries,  and  have  a  district 
and  field  which  they  occupy;  but  we  must  have  a  hand  in 
all  the  labors  of  all  these  other  missionaries,  and  must 
look  to  the  largest  interest  of  the  whole  City  of  Brooklyn. 
Brethren,  I  ask  a  liberal  contribution  of  you  this  morning. 
It  is  your  privilege  to  make  a  contribution.  Do  not  oblige 
me  to  say  that  it  is  your  duty. 

I  believe  that  tickets  have  been  distributed  throughout 
the  house.  There  are  very  few  of  you — for  you  are  pru- 
dent people — that  carry  around  in  your  pocket  as  much 
money  as  you  ought  to  give.  In  view  of  that  fact,  we 
have  placed  in  all  the  pews,  subscribing  tickets.   Put  down 
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your  honest  name  there  to  a  liberal  sum.  We  will  see 
that  it  is  collected.  We  will  find  you  out.  If  God  has 
not  blessed  you,  do  not  assume  to  put  yourself  down  for 
more  than  you  can  really  afford  to  give;  or,  if  you  are  on 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  do  not  give;  be  conscientious 
about  that;  but  if  God  has  prospered  you,  and  you  believe 
yourself  to  be  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  Christian 
duty,  put  down  as  God  has  prospered  you,  every  one  of 
you,  what  you  will  give  for  this  cause. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  know  not  what  thou  art.  Thou  hast  called  thyself  Love; 
but  what  do  we  know  of  loving?  We  are  bound  about  with  imperfection, 
and  we  dwell  in  selfishness.  Yet  something  we  have  learned,  but  in  frag- 
ments, of  what  it  is  to  be  infinite,  what  it  is,  through  ages  endless,  to  endure, 
because  thou  art  loving,  with  all  power,  and  all  wisdom  and  all  glory;  and 
still  more  than  all  this,  what  it  is  to  be  the  God  of  love  and  of  consolation. 
How  can  we  understand  thee?  We  are  too  poor,  too  selfish,  too  untrue,  too 
inconstant  to  understand  him  that  is  yesterday  and  to-day  the  same,  without 
variableness  or  shadow  of  turning;  and  yet  we  thank  thee  that  in  the  school 
of  the  household  thou  art  teaching  us,  little  by  little,  the  sublime  art  of  love 
and  life,  that  thou  art  teaching  us  there  to  lay  aside  ourselves  for  the  sake  of 
others;  and  that  thou  art  teaching  us  to  bear  burdens  and  carry  flinty  cares 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and  to  find  our  happiness,  not  in  our  own  glory,  but 
in  laying  it  aside,  and  using  our  strength  for  others. 

We  are  seeing  thee  somewhat,  as  through  a  glass  darkly;  yet,  by  and  by, 
we  shall  see  thee  face  to  face,  when  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away, 
and  when  we  shall  discern  thee,  and  know  thee,  even  as  we  are  known. 

Blessed  be  thy  name  for  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  gives  us  courage  to 
go  on  in  the  rude  ways  of  life,  amidst  weariness  and  disappointments,  in  all 
surprises,  in  all  sorrows  and  shames,  in  every  rebuff,  we  still  have  thee  before 
us,  thou  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief. 

For  us,  thou  hast  made  the  world  better  to  live  in;  for  us,  thine  example 
is  a  perpetual  loaf,  and  our  wearied  and  exhausted  hunger  is  supplied  again; 
for  us,  thy  words  of  cheer  and  of  comfort  are  more  than  a  staff  in  the 
wilderness.  Thou  art  more  to  us,  in  the  weariness  of  life,  than  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  the  desert.  Thou  art  more  to  us  than  streams,  breaking 
forth  to  quench  the  thirst  that  parches.  Thou  art  all  in  all.  O  that  we 
might  live  and  have  our  being  in  thee,  and  be  so  sensitive  to  what  thou  art 
and  to  thy  nearness  that  we  should  know  more  of  God  than  instruments 
teach  us  of  the  heat  or  air,  or  of  their  weight  and  pressure. 

May  we  feel,  then,  as  we  draw  near  to  thee,  thy  conscious  presence;  and 
so  may  we  evermore  walk  with  God.  But,  alas!  we  are  as  men  tossed  and 
not  comforted  upon  the  sea.  We  are  as  men  in  the  heat  of  a  great  battle, 
and  cannot  choose  in  the  whirl  and  whirlwind  thereof.  In  all  our  collisions 
and  conflicts  and  rivalries,  in  all  the  weights  and  yokes  that  are  put  upon  us, 
in  that  which  we  are  not  and  in  that  which  we  are,  how,  evermore,  do  we 
find  ourselves  lacking.  To  will  is  present  with  us,  but  how  are  we  to  per- 
form?   How,  in  the  hour  of  overmastering  heat,  can  we  be  patient?  How, 
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in  the  hour  when  our  temper  breaks  out  into  flame,  can  we  quench  it?  How, 
when  men  have  reviled  us  and  persecuted  us  spitefully,  can  we  rise  to  thy 
level,  and  look  down  with  compassion  on  them,  and  love  them,  and  pray  for 
them,  that  the  evil  may  pass  away,  and  that  good  may  come  in  its  place? 

Dear  Lord,  if  thou  didst  not  take  us  up  in  thine  arms  of  mercy,  and  bear 
us  in  the  very  bosom  of  thy  love,  we  should  perish,  miserably,  every  one  of 
us.  It  is  because  thou  art  God  and  not  man  that  we  are  alive.  We  thank 
thee  for  these  promises  that  blossom  more  than  flowers  in  Eden.  We  thank 
thee  for  all  that  experience  which  has  made  us  to  know  that  thy  words  are 
not  vain.  That  thy  word  is  full  of  examples  and  memorials  we  know  by 
outward  knowledge;  but  that  thou  art  the  God  of  our  life,  the  Inspiration  of 
our  souls,  our  Joy  in  sorrow,  our  Comfort  in  distress,  our  Hope  in  per- 
plexity, our  Strength  in  weakness,  our  Guide  when  we  are  lost,  we  know 
right  well.  We  have  need  that  no  man  should  tell  us  these  things.  Thou 
hast  made  them  known  to  our  inward  experience,  blessed  be  thy  name,  and 
thou  wilt  continue  to  be  faithful;  for  this  it  is  to  love,  as  thou  lovest,  never 
to  presume.  We  cannot  wander  so  far  from  thee  that  thou  art  not  there  to 
reclaim  us.  We  cannot  grow  heavy  on  thine  hands,  so  that  thou  wilt  be 
wearied  with  holding  us  up.  The  mystery  of  our  life  is  God,  not  because 
we  fail  to  trace  thy  handiwork,  but  because  the  grandeur  of  thy  nature,  the 
nobleness  of  thy  soul  and  the  wonder  of  thy  love  fill  us  with  marvel.  Nor 
can  we  understand  the  height,  the  depth,  the  length  or  the  breadth  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  passeth  understanding. 

And  now  take  away,  we  pray  thee,  from  all  thy  servants  the  fear  of  dying. 
Purge  their  hearts  from  dread,  and  their  thoughts  from  sorrow  and  sadness. 
May  they  learn  to  look  into  the  sepulcher  and  see  only  angels  sitting  there; 
and  from  their  lips  may  they  hear  sweet  and  comforting  words. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  any  that  are  sick.  Thy 
servants  here,  those  that  have  not  yet  learned  the  graciousness  of  their  lov- 
ing Saviour — draw  near  to  them;  and  in  their  sickness  may  they  learn  the 
gospel  in  their  own  experiences.  If  it  be  that  they  are  to  come  forth  again, 
equipped  with  strength  for  life,  make  them  deeper-hearted  and  nobler,  as 
they  that  have  bathed  in  the  heavenly  stream,  and  are  purified  thereby.  If 
any  are  appointed  to  go,  give  to  them  psalms  and  songs  of  joy;  and  may 
they  go  murmuring  blessings  for  those  that  are  behind.  May  they  go  forth 
singing  to  seek  the  summer  land,  where  no  winter  is,  nor  storm,  nor  trouble. 
We  pray  thus,  that  living  or  dying,  we  may  be  the  Lord's,  until  he  come.  O 
glorious  hour  of  thine  appearing!  O  Lord,  our  God,  when  thou  shalt  shine 
forth  from  out  of  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  saints  and  angels,  may  we  not 
be  ashamed  to  look  up.  May  our  hearts  be  filled  with  music  such  as  earth 
never  knew,  when  thou  shalt  say,  "Welcome,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord;"  and  there,  forever  and  forever,  with  an  unforgetting  gratitude,  and  a 
love  that  cannot  any  longer  be  compassed,  we  will  cast  our  crowns  at  thy 
feet,  and  say,  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  be  the  praise 
and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever."  Amen. 
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FRONTISPIECE.— Portrait  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
engraved  by  Johnson  from  a  photograph  by  C. 
M.  Bell. 

A  COMING  MAN.— A  careful  study  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  By  W.  H . 
Busbey. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION.— And  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL PROBABILITIES.    By  A.  W.  Tourgee. 

TENANTS  OF  AN  OLD  FARM. —  A  remarkable 
series  of  studies  from  nature,  told  in  a  most  racy 
Hfc  and  entertaining  manner  by  Rev.  H.C.  McCook, 
Wn  and  illustrated  by  Dan  Beard, 
-f  HE  VALUE  OF  A  LINE. — Art  papers  by  Henry 
Blackburn,  the  English  art  critic.    With  over 
thirty  illustrations  by  the  leading  English  artists. 

DORCAS.— A  thrilling  story  of  the  early  Christian 
martyrs.  By  the  author  of  Arius,  The  Libyan. 
Illustrated  by  Will  Low. 

THE  WHAT-TO-DO  CLUB.- By  Helen  Campbell. 
With  short  stories,  poems,  and  other  interesting 
matter. 

7  HE  CONTINENT  never  showed  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage as  in  its  NEW  MONTHLY  FORM.  Its 
•128  broad  pages,  filled  with  interesting  matter  and 
original  illustrations  by  the  best  artists,  speak  for 
themselves.  A  SPECIAL  FEATURE  of  this  num- 
ber is  the  bringing  forward  of  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln—the son  of  Old  Abe— as  the  man  most  likely  to 
receive  the  Republican  nomination  for  Presidency. 

The  views  of  Judge  Tour  ee  upon  this  subject  are 
of  a  special  interest  because  of  his  well-known  bold- 
ness, independence  and  freedom  from  fictional  bias 
as  well  as  from  his  peculiar  faculty  of  catching  the 
undertone  of  public  thought.  Whether  his  views  are 
accepted  or  not,  his  reasons  for  them  are  worth  con- 
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Use  of  the  Tongue. 


"Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that 
which  is  good,  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the 
hearers." — Ephesians  iv  :  29. 


If  one  will  but  make  a  cursory  examination,  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  minute  particularity  with  which  the  New 
Testament  urges  virtues  and  duties,  and  cautions  against 
vices  and  faults.  It  would  seem,  to  listen  to  some,  or  to 
read  their  writings,  as  if  the  New  Testament  was  a  scheme, 
or  rather,  that  it  contained  high  debate  and  discussion,  as 
to  the  nature  of  God,  of  law,  of  moral  government,  and  of 
those  other  wide  themes  that  circuit  eternity.  When  you 
come  to  look  at  it,  however,  you  will  find  it  to  be,  almost 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  collection  of  directions  respect- 
ing conduct  and  character.  In  this  schedule  of  how  to 
form  a  right  manhood — that  is,  exterior  conduct — almost 
every  single  element  that  breaks  forth  into  fault  is  speci- 
fied in  one  place  or  another. 

We  all  know,  with  James,  how  great  a  mischief-maker 
is  the  tongue.  It  has  been  always;  it  was  nowhere  else 
ever,  probably,  so  loose  and  dissolute  as  among  the  Gre- 
cian cities;  and  it  is  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  a  colony 
of  the  Greeks,  that  the  apostle  Paul  gives  this  general 
direction — 

"  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth." 

Well,  they  could  not  have  been  Greeks.  It  was  hardly 
anything  else  that  did  come  out,  in  the  wantonness  of 
Grecian  immorality;  then  he  gives  the  positive  form: 

"  But  that  which  is  good,  to  the  use  of  edifying." 

Sunday  Evening,  March  30,  1884.  Lesson  :  James  iii  I  i^fs.  Hymns  (Plymouth 
Collection):  Nos.  529,  865,  1 ,353.  27 
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That  is,  to  the  comfort,  the  improvement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  those  around  about. 

This  subject,  although  it  is  largely  one  that  should  be 
treated  of  at  home,  that  should  begin  in  the  nursery,  and 
should  continue  until  the  children  are  turned  off  right,  so 
that  they  shall  have  not  only  instruction,  but  training,  un- 
til habits  of  a  right  use  of  the  tongue  are  established;  yet, 
also,  I  think  it  should  be  more  frequently  treated  in  the 
pulpit  than  it  is,  because  congregations  represent  multi- 
tudes of  persons  that  have  had  but  very  little  moral  train- 
ing— multitudes  of  persons,  whose  moral  training  has  not 
indoctrinated  them  in  the  Christian  matter  of  tongue-duty 
or  abuse. 

I  shall,  to-night,  just  consider  some  few  of  the  particulars 
which  come  under  these  general  discussions  and  persua- 
sions of  the  apostle.  There  is  no  other  member  of  the 
body  that  is  so  significant  of  good  or  bad  as  the  tongue. 
It  is  the  channel  by  which  we  express  all  the  animalism 
that  is  in  us,  in  all  its  moods;  or,  by  which  we  express  all 
the  higher  manhood  or  nobler  attributes  that  belong  to 
men.  The  tongue  is  the  expression  of  our  inward  states 
of  mind,  and  so,  its  reach  is  immense.  It  can  rise  to  the 
very  highest  themes  of  spirituality,  and  all  experiences 
therein.  It  can  be  the  minister  of  love.  It  can  be  an  in- 
structor through  imagination.  It  can  give  knowledge.  It 
can  give  encouragement,  cheer,  consolation.  It  can  bind 
up  wounds.  It  can  salve  them  and  soothe  them.  Or,  it 
may  be  the  instrument  of  wrath,  ignoble  appetites  and 
passions.  There  is  in  every  man  a  literature  of  the  devil, 
and  if  it  be  issued,  as  it  were  printed  by  the  tongue,  it  is 
indeed  as  if  it  were  set  on  fire  of  hell,  as  the  apostle  James 
says.  For  the  mischief  that  it  can  do,  for  the  malignity 
that  it  can  express,  it  has  no  rival.  For  the  transcendent 
beauty  which  it  may  exhibit,  for  the  comfort  and  knowl- 
edge which  it  may  minister,  it  also  has  no  rival.  The  pen 
works  for  a  longer  period,  but  the  pen  is  dry.  The  tongue 
is  a  living  force.  It  adds  to  the  mere  enunciation  of  any 
theme  or  feeling  that  electric  impulse  which  every  man 
carries  with  him.    The  pen  has  no  blood;  the  tongue  has 
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much.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  we  do  well  to  take  heed 
critically. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  forbidden  all  corrupt  communi- 
cation. This  is  a  very  broad  ground.  It  refers,  undoubt- 
edly, to  all  forms  of  obscene  and  salacious  conversation; 
to  all  narratives  which  turn  upon  ignoble  passions;  to  all 
immoral  stories;  to  all  inuendoes;  to  all  double  entendre ; 
to  whatever  clouds  the  purity  of  the  imagination;  to  evil 
songs;  to  bad  literature;  to  everything  that  tends  to  ex- 
press or  to  stir  up  the  under  and  animal  feelings  of  men. 
How  much  there  is  of  this,  who  that  walks  through  shops 
of  crowded  workmen  does  not  know?  who  that  goes  to  the 
hustings  and  to  the  great  political  public  gatherings  does 
not  have  occasion  to  observe?  Who  listens  to  the  conver- 
sation that  passes  even  among  persons  that  regard  them- 
selves as  respectable,  and  does  not  know  how  much  reason 
there  is  to  chastise  the  tongue  in  these  respects?  It  may 
be  struck  through  with  the  vehement  fires  of  wit;  but  it  is 
all  the  worse  for  that.  The  tongue  should  not  be  defiled 
by  carrying  out  of  the  soul  the  worst,  the  lowest  elements 
that  are  in  it. 

Young  men  often  feel  as  though,  when  away  from  home, 
they  were  not  to  be  too  squeamish.  They  are  a  little 
ashamed  of  a  clean  tongue.  I  hold  that  no  young  man 
knows  whaj  is  chivalric  honor  who  will  suffer  himself  to 
say  in  the  presence  o*f  his  male  companions  what  he  would 
not  say  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  or  his  sister.  The 
things  that  are  not  lawful  in  the  presence  of  virtuous 
women  and  virtuous  men,  he  ought  himself  to  disdain  and 
abhor.  If  any  one  of  you  is  conscious  that  a  certain  loose- 
ness has  crept  or  is  creeping  into  the  use  of  your  tongue  in 
this  direction,  for  the  sake  of  your  manhood,  for  the  purity 
of  your  honor,  stop;  look  at  it. 

"  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth." 

Strangle  it,  destroy  it. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  that  spring  from  the 
lower  manhood.  Let  no  man  use  his  tongue  as  an  instru- 
ment of  cruelty.  There  are  ten  thousand  ways  of  doing 
his.    Some  of  them  are  less  offensive  than   others;  and 
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yet,  the  dividing  line  between  that  which  is  innocent  and 
that  which  is  desirable,  is  oftentimes  very  subtle.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  indistinguishable,  without  more  analysis  and 
judgment  than  belongs  to  the  lot  of  multitudes  of  men.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  all  of  what  is  called  "  light  conversa- 
tion "  is  to  be  disallowed.  Where  men  are  weighed  down 
with  burdens,  where  their  minds  are  taxed  with  the  anxie- 
ties of  ten  thousand  forms  of  labor,  and  fairly  wearied, 
sometimes  gay  and  what  might  be  called  light  and  frivo- 
lous conversation  is  a  rest.  It  may  not  have  any  particu- 
lar instruction  in  it,  yet  it  may  have  in  it  an  element  that 
takes  away  the  weariness  from  an  overtaxed  life;  and  in 
that  direction  there  is  a  license  permitted  us.  We  are  not 
obliged,  always,  to  talk  in  pedantic  ways,  nor  upon  lum- 
bering or  even  solid  subjects.  We  have  a  right  to  a  vaca- 
tion of  the  tongue  in  sportiveness,  in  a  jovial  way,  that  is 
incorrupt,  and  whose  purpose  it  is  to  give  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion to  the  mind. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  thought  is  permissive  among  those 
that  are  active  in  life,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  blame- 
worthy; but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  men  are  not  bur- 
dened, where  they  do  not  need  rest,  where  frivolity  is  the 
chief  conversation,  where  they  have  no  thought  to  utter, 
where  they  simply  indulge  in  frivolous  discourse,  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  the  whole  of.it  being  froth,  how 
piteous  a  condition  is  that!  The  squandering  of  one's  life 
and  soul  power  and  time  in  that  which  amounts  absolutely 
to  nothing,  where  no  ideas  are  received,  where  none  are 
imparted,  and  where  none  exist,  is  deplorable  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

In  a  bird,  that  sits  twittering  on  the  bough,  there  may 
be  some  excuse,  but  for  a  rational,  intelligent-  girl  or  boy, 
young  man  or  maiden,  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  vapid, 
vaporous,  flippant  conversation.  It  means  nothing,  and 
does  nothing,  except  to  produce  a  kind  of  mischief. 

Near  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  tongue  fpr  teasing.  It  be- 
comes a  more  positive  instrument,  then,  of  the  evil  pas- 
sions. I  do  not  allude  altogether,  yet,  to  the  more  malig- 
nant stabs  which  the  tongue  can  give,  and  does  give,  but 
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to  the  habit  of  inflicting  unnecessary  worry  and  punish- 
ment upon  those  around  about  you;  to  the  basilar  instinct 
of  hurting;  to  the  animal  propensity  of  biting  or  scratch- 
ing. We  have  carried  along  down  the  Darwinian  develop- 
ment; only  we  have  done  it,  not.  with  our  claws  and  teeth, 
but  with  our  tongue.  Allusions;  cutting  remarks;  all 
forms  of  unkind  badinage  with  the  tongue;  nagging; 
the  calling  up  of  disagreeable  things;  the  saying  things 
that  make  one  blush;  the  raising  the  blush  on  the 
cheek;  the  seeing  what  you  can  do  with  the  snap  of  your 
tongue  to  those  around  about  you — all  these  things  should 
be  avoided.  They  may  be  a  milder  form,  but  they  are 
forms  of  the  malignant  disposition.  There  is  a  kind  of 
teasing  which  is  agreeable,  but  there  is  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion. One  may  give  some  degree  of  vitality  to  life  by  say- 
ing things  which  have  externally  a  kind  of  teasing  way, 
but  which  after  all,  rather  please.  They  may  create  sur- 
prise. One  may  be  teased  about  little  things  that  have  in 
them  an  element  of  flattery  even;  and  although  they  have 
the  guise  of  a  snap  and  a  sting,  yet,  in  the  main,  they 
rather  please  than  hurt. 

Now,  all  teasing  that  produces,  and  is  meant  to  produce, 
unhappiness,  is  wrong.  It  is  a  malignant  use  of  the 
tongue.  We  are  bound  to  make  those  around  about  us 
happy.  We  are  not  to  please  ourselves,  but  we  are  to 
please  our  neighbors,  our  friends,  for  their  good.  While, 
therefore,  what  is  called  "  railing,"  while  a  kind  of  furtive 
commendation  under  forms  of  condemnation,  while  many 
little  ways  that  easily  break  out  in  society  may  really  be 
the  instrument  of  good  will,  of  kindness,  and  may  be 
allied  to  the  moment  ;  yet,  when  they  go  beyond  that, 
and  express  a  disposition  to  produce  pain,  they  ought  to 
be  plucked  up  by  the  root.  Often  they  are  not  disingenu- 
ous, they  are  unfair,  and  they  run  through  every  grade  of 
unfairness.  Where  the  weak  becomes  subject  to  the 
strong,  there  is  no  despotism  like  that  of  the  tongue. 
There  are  many  that  are  slow  of  speech,  and  that  cannot 
reply,  who  are  run  over  by  the  tongue  like  a  charge  of 
cavalry,  and  are  helpless,  and  so  are  made  to  suffer  in  a 
thousand  ways  which  honor  should  deliver  them  from. 
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Then,  go  beyond  that,  and  consider  the  tongue  as  a  min- 
ister of  mischief  : 

"  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth." 

All  communication  is  corrupt  that  tends  to  destroy  hap- 
piness in  this  world.  Where  there  is  no  fuel,  the  fire  goes 
out.  Where  there  are  no  persons  that  enjoy  slanderous 
stories,  evil  tales  about  men,  there  will  be  no  widespread 
contagion  of  mischief.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  a 
league  between  the  ear  and  the  tongue,  to  make  as  much 
out  of  evil  as  it  is  possible.  The  ear,  like  a  sewer,  gathers 
in  whatever  there  is  going  in  the  community  ;  and  the 
tongue,  like  a  scavenger,  runs  with  it  from  house  to 
house  everywhere. 

This  love  of  scandal  and  this  love  of  disbursing  it,  are 
very  strange ;  they  are  among  the  coarsest,  the  lowest 
and  the  most  vulgar  elements  in  human  life  ;  and  yet,  how 
widely  they  are  diffused!  Veiled  sometimes  they  are,  as  if 
they  were  matters  for  pity,  and  told  for  the  sake  of  pity  ; 
as  if  they  were  matters  of  surprise,  and  even  a  compliment. 
"I  never  thought  it  of  her;  I  could  not  have  believed  it; 
but  it  is  actually  so,  for  I  heard  it;"  and  forthwith,  on 
winged  feet,  he  goes,  or  she  goes,  or  both  go  every  whither 
to  spread  the  evil  tidings,  which  are  false  more  often  than 
otherwise.  This  equipment  of  wickedness  is  in  our  time 
very  largely  cultivated  by  that  department  of  our  daily 
papers  which  makes  it  a  business  to  rake  up  every  vile  and 
corrupt  thing  that  can  be  heard  of.  Everything  that 
should  have  been  suffered  to  perish  in  obscurity  is  brought 
out  into  light.  Whatever  scab,  whatever  sore,  whatever 
ichor,  whatever  prurient  matter  they  find  around  about 
the  human  disposition,  they  gather  up,  and  print  morning 
and  night,  and  send  abroad  every  whither;  and  we  learn 
to  read  it,  and  to  report  it,  and  to  dig  about  it;  and  so  the 
tongue  is  made  an  instrument  of  condemnation.  It  is  set 
on  fire  of  hell,  and  ought  to  be  sent  to  hell ! 

Well,  to  relieve  somewhat  this  disagreeable  side,  let  me 
take  a  lighter  form.  There  is  a  propriety  of  demeanor  of 
the  whole  body.  The  laws  of  propriety  regulate  our  walk 
in  the  street,  and  our  whole  method  of  procedure  in  public 
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life  ;  but  the  tongue  does  not  subject  itself  to  these  laws 
of  propriety.  Would  you  permit  a  daughter  of  yours,  or 
your  wife  to  go  dancing  down  the  street  in  the  sight  of 
other  persons,  assuming  all  manner  of  gestures,  all  man- 
ner of  awkward  positions,  that  were  amusing  simply  be- 
cause they  stood  in  such  contrast  with  ordinary  propriety  ? 

I  remember  once  being  filled  with  as  much  surprise  as  I 
ever  had  in  my  life.  My  mother  who  brought  me  up — 
my  second  mother — was  a  stately  person  of  the  most 
charming  manners,  and  that  profound  religious  disposition 
which  led  her  to  avoid  almost  every  form  of  amusement; 
and  yet,  one  day,  as  my  brother  was  playing  his  violin  in 
the  parlor,  she  walked  in,  and,. having  been  in  her  early 
life  addicted  to  pleasure  and  the  dance,  she  tucked  her 
beautiful  hands,  as  it  were,  under  her  wing,  and  went 
through  the  motions  of  the  dance  for  a  moment,  and  then 
blushed,  and,  with  an  agreeable  surprise  upon  her  counte- 
nance, vanished.  I  didn't  believe  it.  If  she  had  come 
down  every  morning,  or  every  evening,  and  danced  regu- 
larly, for  a  time,  there  would  have  been  nothing  that  was 
strange  in  it.    It  was  the  contrast  that  made  it  strange. 

In  the  use  of  the  tongue  there  is  indulgence  in  slang  ; 
and  that,  too,  among  educated  people  who  consider  them- 
selves as  refined.  There  is  no  beauty  in  it.  Now  and 
then  there  is  an  extraordinary  phrase,  that  has  some 
vitality,  and  it  is  not  slang — it  is  picturesque.  There  are 
phrases  originated  that  really  do  touch  the  vital  matter  as 
no  ordinary  paraphrastic  language  can;  but  that  does  not 
include  those  ten  thousand  ever-coming  and  ever-chang- 
ing phrases  that  have  no  beauty  and  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  are  scarcely  even  grotesque.  In  the  beginning,  to  hear 
a  person  of  scholastic  habits,  and  of  undoubted  knowl- 
edge, trip  in  grammar,  excites  a  smile  ;  but  when  a  person 
does  it  every  day  the  peculiarity  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  becomes 
simply  awkward  and  blundering.  Where  there  is  a  mis- 
pronunciation of  words,  where  there  is  a  twisting  of  sen- 
tences, where  some  uncouth  figure  is  brought  in,  these  are 
all  elements  of  homeliness,  and  not  of  any  admiration 
whatsoever.    They  are,  it  may  be,  when  first  heard — if  only 
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once  or  twice  uttered  they  may  by  their  contrast  be — 
humorous,  witty  ;  but  the  moment  you  get  a  little  used  to 
them  they  are  clumsy,  gawky,  awkward.  All  forms  of  ex- 
pression that  disfigure  language,  and  that  misbecome  the 
tongue  and  the  refinement  of  those  that  use  them,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  injunction  of  Scripture  "  to  use  the  tongue 
for  edification,"  for  the  inspiration  of  pleasure.  We  would 
not  permit  our  daughters  so  to  use  their  feet  and  their 
hands  as  they  permit  themselves  to  use  their  tongue,  con- 
trary to  the  conventional  proprieties  of  life  and  of  litera- 
ture. Such  improprieties  are  warts  upon  the  tongue,  not 
beaities.  They  neither  enlarge  the  scope  of  conversation, 
nor  add  any  brilliancy  to  it,  nor  do  they  in  any  way  act  as 
bitters  to  stimulate  the  appetite  to  anything  that  is  good. 
They  are  blemishful,  contemptible  and  condemned  ;  and 
yet  they  prevail  in  cultivated  society.  They  are  to  be 
found  here,  there  and  everywhere.  In  our  American  society 
they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  exist,  because  we  have  no  cen- 
sorship anywhere;  and  the  moment  a  thing  starts  in  the 
popular  vein  it  runs  almost  indefinitely,  high  or  low.  We 
are  a  free  people,  we  have  free  tongues,  we  own  the  lan- 
guage that  we  speak,  and  we  may  do  what  we  please 
with  it. 

I  might  speak  of  the  use  of  the  tongue  for  extravagance. 
There  are  no  adjectives  left  us,  and  there  is  a  shocking  per- 
version of  the  meaning  of  everything.  Our  children  grow 
up  to  speak  of  things  as  "awfully  good,"  or  as  "horribly 
strange."  Everything  is  in  excess.  There  is  no  modera- 
tion, no  chastened  estimate  or  measurement,  by  the  tongue. 
Things  are  "terrific;"  that  is  to  say,  inconvenient.  The 
slightest  sensations  are  expressed  by  those  phrases  which 
indicate  the  very  uttermost  strain  of  experience.  These 
extravagancies  of  language  become  at  last  such  that 
schools  are  pervaded  with  them,  and  our  children  who  are 
sent  away  that  they  may  come  home  with  a  refined  and 
polished  diction,  come  home  with  all  convolutions  of  abom- 
ination. 

Still,  more  serious  than  any  of  the  things  that  I  have 
spoken  of,  is  the  use  of  the  tongue  to  defile  the  sanctity  of 
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virtue  and  of  reverence;  to  destroy  the  very  conception  in 
us  of  any  thing  venerable.  This  is  profanity.  Profanity 
is  the  art  of  pulling  down  the  noblest  things,  and  throw- 
ing them  under  foot.  When  men  swear  by  Jehovah,  by 
God,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  say,  "  Do  you  suppose 
God  cares  ?"  No,  it  is  not  that  he  cares;  as  if  your  puny 
missiles  could  reach  him  !  but  it  is  destroying  in  you  the 
very  nerve  which  ought  to  rebound  at  any  such  audacious 
thing  as  that.  For  him  who  is  swearing  by  everything 
that  is  sacred  and  pure,  what  chance  is  there  ?  He  is  vul- 
garizing the  very  temple  of  purity.  We  would  not  allow 
ourselves  to  talk  so  in  respect  to  our  mothers.  A  man  that 
will  swear  profusely,  blasphemously,  against  his  Father  in 
heaven,  would  knock  a  man  down  instantly  who  spoke  so 
about  his  father  on  earth.  He  will  not  tolerate  that.  And 
yet,  what  if  we  were  always  bidding  men  to  speak  ad- 
versely of  woman's  virtue  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
him  ?  What  a  dehumanizing  element  it  is  !  How,  at  last, 
there  comes  to  be  no  star  in  the  heaven;  no  chivalry  in  the 
heart  ! 

The  mischiefs  of  profanity  are  these:  that  they  degrade 
the  highest  things;  and  that  they  teach  men  to  disesteem 
those  things  that  should  be  to  them  as  their  very  honor 
and  their  very  purity.  That  you  do  not  mean  anything  by 
it  is  no  excuse.  That  vou  do  not  intend  to  be  blasphem- 
ous is  no  excuse.  It  is  a  villainous  practice,  that  not  only 
offends  those  that  are  of  a  sober  mind,  but  destroys  in  you 
the  reverence  which  a  man  should  feel  for  superior  beings, 
for  high  things,  for  noble  things;  and  all  use  of  it,  all  ap- 
proaches to  it  even,  are  to  be  regarded  as  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Divine  scripture. 

I  wili  not  say  that  all  interjections  are  to  be  disallowed  ; 
I  will  not  say  that  swearing  by  heathen  deities  is  as  bad  as 
swearing  by  Christian  divinity;  I  will  not  say  that  the 
"by-words,"  as  they  are  called,  are  to  be  ranked  for  guilti- 
ness, or  for  mischievousness,  with  these  other  and  profane 
expressions;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  they  are  not  orna- 
mental, and  they  tend  to  draw  one  on  to  the  use  of  worse 
things.  Besides,  speech  is  power,  and  a  man  is  more  manly 
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in  his  colloquial  habit  if  he  disallows  all  these  expressions. 
I  say  this  with  the  most  disingenuous  sincerity,  because  I 
use  such  phrases  myself,  and  I  condemn  it  in  myself.  What 
better  am  I  by  saying,  "  By  thunder  !"  as  I  sometimes  do, 
because  I  feel  like  it,  and  see  something  that  stirs  the 
stormy  feeling  within  myself.  It  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  to  let  your  communication  be  Yea,  yea,  or  Nay,  nay 
Simplicity  is  a  great  deal  better.  I  confess  my  sin;  and  it 
is  because  I  commit  it  that  I  know  something  about  it  in 
you,  and  as  your  master  and  teacher,  are  authorized  to  say 
that  it  is  a  communication  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  come  out  of  your  lips. 

Use  temperate  expressions.  Use  them  in  moderation. 
Do  not  swear  by  your  own  head,  nor  by  the  sanctity  of 
God's  house,  nor  by  any  element  that  takes  hold  of  eternity 
and  destiny,  and  still  less  by  the  head  of  God,  and  the 
heart  of  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  bad  in  every  way;  there  is  no 
excuse  whatsoever  Jor  it;  certainly  there  is  no  excuse  for 
a  woman;  and  yet  I  have  heard  almost  as  much  small 
swearing  among  women  as  I  have  among  men, —  only 
theirs  were  milder  jerks  of  profanity.  How  unbecoming! 
Everything  that  we  regard  in  woman  as  estimable,  as  dig- 
nified, as  pure,  is  shocked  by  any  such  use  of  language. 

All  forms  of  revenge  by  the  tongue  ;  all  forms  of  insin- 
cerity, all  flatteries,  all  disingenuous  pretences,  are  also 
ruled  out  of  life  by  the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  pas- 
sage which  I  have  read.  When  I  condemn  flattery,  I  do 
not  necessarily  include  compliments.  A  compliment  is 
only  a  brief  and  condensed  form  of  lawful  praise.  If  per- 
sons are  wise,  you  have  a  right  to  allude  to  their  wisdom. 
It  is  a  compliment  that  they  appreciate,  and  that  makes 
them  happier,  without  doing  any  harm.  If  a  person  is 
beautiful,  somebody  or  other  has  a  right  to  say  so,  if  it  is 
the  right  person.  If  persons  are  accomplished,  if  they 
have  done  that  which  is  praiseworthy,  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire ;  and  in  human  life  there  is  so  little  praise  that 
I  think  we  would  do  better  if  we  used  more  of  it,  provided 
we  used  it  discreetly  and  sincerely.  I  think  you  might 
bring  up  your  children  better  oftentimes  by  bestowing 
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upon  them  praise  for  that  which  they  really  do,  or  seek  to 
do  well.  In  the  intercourse  of  men  with  life  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  agreeable  to  say  pleasant  things  to  people  than 
to  say  rude  and  blundering  things  to  them;  as,  "You  are 
a  bluff  kind  of  a  man;  you  are  a  brute."  Whatever  is 
comely,  and  whatever  is  excellent,  if  it  will  make  persons 
happier  and  render  their  passage  through  life  easier,  dif- 
fusing around  them  an  atmosphere  of  kindness,  is  worth 
your  saying.  Compliments  that  are  sincere,  and  are 
founded  on  truth,  are  not  only  not  ruled  out,  but  should 
be  included. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  use  of  the  tongue  to  flatter  is  con- 
demned. "  Lie  not  one  to  another,"  saith  the  apostle  ;  and 
all  flattery  is  lying.  It  may  have  an  element,  a  single 
thread  of  truth,  in  the  woof  or  warp;  but,  after  all,  it  is  in- 
sincere, and  generally  for  a  purpose.  It  is  on  an  errand  of 
selfishness  from  you.  When  you  flatter  a  person  you  want 
something;  you  have  an  end  in  view,  and  a  flatterer  is  as 
mean  as  men  well  can  be.  He  is  most  untrustworthy,  he 
is  to  be  suspected  always,  and  he  is  to  be  loathed  in  the 
end. 

Still  worse,  if  it  were  a  possible  thing,  is  a  back-biter — 
one  that  will  flatter  you  to  your  face  and  cut  you  to  pieces 
behind  your  back;  and  there  is  not  a  little  back-biting.  If 
you  were  to  examine  critically,  perhaps  many  of  you  would 
be  surprised  to  find  how  differently  you  speak  to  people 
when  you  meet  them,  and  when  you  meet  others  and  they 
are  absent.  How  much  insincerity  there  is  in  social  cus- 
tom! "  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you.  It  seems  as  if  I 
had  not  seen  you  in  an  age.  Where  have  you  kept  your- 
self? I  am  going  up  this  way:  come,  walk  along  with 
me;  let  us  have  some  good  company  and  some  good  talk," 
and  so  on.  "  Well,  I  never  met  a  more  tedious  old  fellow 
than  that  pedantic  man,  never.  I  had  to  say  something 
pleasant  to  him;  but  as  quick  as  I  could  get  away  from 
him  I  got  away."  That  is  a  very  mild  form  of  back-bit- 
ing; but  when  one  is  capable  of  that,  he  is  capable  of  a 
good  deal  more  than  that;  and  of  all  surgery  in  the  world 
that  which  is  most  skillful,  that  which  is  learned  soonest, 
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and  that  which  needs  the  least  skill,  is  the  surgery  by 
which  you  can  make  a  lance  out  of  your  tongue,  with 
which  to  gash  and  scar  men. 

All  forms  of  injury  by  your  tongue  are  to  be  disallowed 
by  the  spirit  of  kindness,  by  the  law  of  benevolence.  If 
anybody  has  done  you  wrong,  that  is  the  person  that  must 
be  sacred  from  your  tongue.  If  you  know  any  evil  of  any- 
body, never  feel  that  you  have  a  right  to  make  known  and 
spread  abroad  that  evil  except  for  a  benevolent  purpose. 
How  the  knowledge  of  some  wrong  in  a  person  burns  in  a 
man  until  he  can  tell  it  somewhere!  If  he  would  hold  his 
tongue  it  would  die,  like  a  fire  without  air;  but  no,  he 
wants  confidentially  to  communicate  it;  and  the  associ- 
ate confidentially  communicates  it;  they  need  some  help 
to  keep  the  secret,  and  they  communicate  it;  and  so  it 
goes  like  wild-fire  all  through  the  community.  What  can- 
nibalism is  it  that  leads  us  to  desire  to  eat  up  the  reputa- 
tions of  men?  Where  you  can  serve  a  benevolent  purpose, 
you  have  a  right  to  state  what  you  know  evil  or  bad  about 
any  one;  but  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  evil,  and  that  it  is 
a  fact,  does  not  give  you  any  right  to  injure  him  by  say- 
ing a  word  about  it.  Bury  it,  bury  it;  and  as  a  law  of 
life,  never  say  anything  evil  of  anybody,  without  first  ask- 
ing, "What  good  do  I  expect  to  accomplish?  Will  it  hurt 
them,  without  doing  them  or  anybody  else  any  good? 
Am  I  tempted  to  tell  it  simply  from  a  wanton  love  of  mis- 
chief, or  from  a  sort  of  destructive  pity?"  The  mere  fact 
that  the  thing  is  true  does  not  justify  you  in  propagating 
evil  of  your  fellow  men. 

Let  me  read  again  some  words  from  the  epistle  with 
which  I  opened  the  services  of  the  evening. 

"  The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth  great  things.  Behold,  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !  " 

One  spark,  and  the  whole  prairie  is  on  fire;  one  hunter's 
spark,  and  the  leaves  and  the  forest  are  in  a  flame. 

"  How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !" 

A  word,  and  it  separates  families,  divides  friends,  fills 
the  whole  community  with  mischief  and  evil. 

<l  The  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity  :  so  is  the  tongue  among  our 
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members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body  [everything  in  the  body  that  is  de- 
filed comes  up  through  the  tongue],  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature; 
and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell." 
On  the  other  hand, 

"  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also 
to  bridle  the  whole  body." 

The  impulse  to  the  wrong  use  of  the  tongue  is  so  great 
that  if  a  man  has  the  power  to  control  that  there  is  noth- 
ing else  so  strong  that  he  cannot  control  it,  and  in  that 
sense  he  is  a  perfect  man  that  can  command  the  tongue. 

Here  have  you,  then,  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
benevolence  ;  here  have  you  conversation  that  shall  cheer 
men.  Is  the  invalid  your  guest  ?  or  do  you  go  forth  to 
him  ?  What  with  song,  with  sweet  speech,  with  all  forms 
of  knowledge,  with  literature  that  is  light  and  gay  and 
comforting,  how  beneficent  can  be  your  going  to  him. 
You  are  a  band  of  music  yourself.  Blessed  are  they  that 
can  sing.  Blessed  are  they  that  have  the  gift  of  conversa- 
tion. Blessed  are  they  that  know  how  to  instruct  without 
boring,  without  pedantry.  Blessed  are  they  whose  lan- 
guage is  like  a  ministering  angel,  carrying  mercy,  hope, 
comfort,  dissuasion  from  evil,  helpfulness  on  every  side, 
innocent  pleasure.  But  woe  be  to  them  who  have  a  tongue 
that  is  like  a  flaming  brand  swung  hither  and  thither,  and 
whose  every  word  like  a  spark  causes  combustion,  and  de- 
stroys everything. 

Be  perfect,  therefore,  in  your  tongues.  Think  on  these 
things.  Search  the  Scriptures,  and  see  how  much  is  stated 
in  them,  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  whole 
New  Testament,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  use  of  the 
tongue,  and  then  ask  yourself,  "Have  I  nothing  to  learn  ? 
Have  I  no  habits  that  ought  to  be  corrected  ?  Is  there 
here,  for  me  now,  at  once,  matter  of  duty  ?  "  Clean  your 
mouths.  Purify  and  polish  your  tongues.  Let  it  be  sweet 
water  that  goes  out  of  that  fountain.  Let  all  bitter  and 
salt  waters  be  unknown.  And  so,  when  you  shall  have 
restrained  wrath,  and  malice,  and  every  evil  and  salacious 
thought,  when  you  shall  also  have  trained  your  tongue  and 
broken  it  into  all  lustrous  kindness  and  purity  and  refine- 
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ment,  stand  in  the  declaration  of  God  that  you  have  at- 
tained to  a  certainly  earthly  perfection  ;  that  you  have 
overcome  the  strongest  impulse  of  your  lower  nature  ;  and 
that  you  are  really  living  in  the  free  and  abundant  ele- 
ments of  your  higher  and  spiritual  nature. 


USE  OF  THE-  TONGUE. 


4i 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  bless  thee  that  the  gate  of  petition  stands  open  night  and  day,  and 
that  by  whatsoever  evil  we  are  surrounded,  or  with  what  joy  we  shine, 
wherever  we  are,  and  whatever  our  need  may  be,  we  are  permitted  to  come 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  obtain  mercy  and  help  in  time  of  need.  We 
thank  thee  that  we  may  walk  forth;  that  we  are  not  bounded,  as  our  feet 
are;  that  there  is  to  us  an  airy  flight;  that  we  may  roam  through  the 
boundless  domain  of  our  God;  that  we  may  come  and  appear  in  Zion  before 
God  or  ever  we  are  called  there;  that  we  may  search  and  find  again  those 
that  have  gone  before;  yea,  that  we  may  walk  as  seeing  him  who  is  invis- 
ible; that  all  the  realm  of  God  is  open  to  our  faith,  to  our  reason,  and  to 
our  imagination;  that  we  may  take  refreshment;  that  we  may  lift  ourselves 
up  and  bathe  in  the  very  waters  of  the  river  of  life;  that  we  may  fly  away 
higher  than  any  care  can  pierce  to  reach  us;  that  we  may  go  above  memory, 
and  by  hope  and  faith  discern  the  eternal  verities  of  thy  kingdom,  and  leave 
behind  our  sins,  temptations,  and  all  mournings  over  sin,  and  memories  of 
sin.  We  thank  thee  for  the  liberation  of  the  spirit;  for  our  communion 
with  God;  for  our  fellowship  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  house  of  God,  and  for  that  hidden  life  which  they  have,  or  may  have, 
who  will  take  the  privilege  offered  them  of  their  God. 

Grant  unto  us,  since  we  are  so  abundantly  blessed,  that  we  may  prove 
ouselves  worthy  to  be  called  the  children  of  God.  With  this  high  vocation 
may  we  disdain  all  falseness,  all  impurity,  all  weakness,  and  the  strength  of 
every  passion,  and  be  able  to  walk  as  the  children  of  light.  May  every 
member  be  sanctified.  May  every  thought  be  brought  into  the  obedience  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  pray  that  in  the  conflict  which  we  wage  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  world  without  us  we  may  have  the  strengthening  angels  of 
God  sent  forth  to  minister  unto  us.  Day  by  day,  may  we  have  evidence 
that  God  thinks  of  us,  and  loves  us;  and  may  we  every  day  have  faith  in 
that  victory  which  is  achieved  by  him  for  his. 

So,  we  pray  that  we  may  walk  through  life,  not  mourning,  neither  pitying 
ourselves,  nor  being  pitied  of  men,  With  the  humble  hope  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ,  may  we  walk  through  life,  not  strangers,  though  pil- 
grims— strangers,  it  may  be,  to  the  under  world  around  about  us,  but  not 
strangers  to  God's  convoy;  not  strangers  to  that  cloud  of  witnesses  that  hold 
us  in  full  vision;  not  strangers  to  thee,  but  children;  and  so  we  pray  that 
our  days  may  be  filled  with  praise:  that  our  years  may  be  full  of  profit;  that 
the  whole  strength  of  our  life  may  be  a  blessing  to  those  around  about  us. 
May  we  be  not  only  peacemakers  but  happiness-makers;  and  may  those  that 
are  around  about  us  know  whence  we  are  inspired  by  the  law  of  meekness, 
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by  the  law  of  humility,  by  the  law  of  kindness;  and  so  may  we  bring  forth 
much  fruit  to  the  honor  of  our  God. 

And  we  pray,  0  Lord,  that  thou  wouldst  grant  that  the  ways  of  holiness 
may  be  made  to  appear  so  bright,  so  cheerful,  so  joyous,  that  men  shall  be 
tempted  to  walk  therein,  and  cast  off  the  old  man,  with  his  lusts  and  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  walk  in  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  new  man, 
created  in  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ. 

We  thank  thee  for  this  day;  for  the  ministration  of  the  sanctuary;  for  the 
meditation  of  home;  for  our  opportunities  to  give  and  to  take  profit.  We 
pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  the  closing  hours  of  this  day  of  rest  to  be  still 
filled  from  the  munificent  hand  of  our  God;  and  wilt  thou  send  us  forth, 
as  we  go  out  to  the  execution  of  our  daily  duties,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Master; 
and  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  may  we  travel  on  until  at  last  the  last  day 
shall  dawn  and  die,  and  we  shall  die — and  live;  and  then  bring  us  home  into 
thy  presence,  where  we  shall  need  no  more  teaching,  and  where  we  shall  be- 
hold thee  and  know  all  things. 

And  to  thy  great  name,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  the 
praise.  Amen. 


Plymouth  Pulpit. 


This  is  the  only  regular  publication  of  Mr.  Beecher's  current  sermons,  the 
»nly  one  authorized  by  him,  and  for  the  correctness  of  which  he  consents  to  be 
responsible, — the  reports  being  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Ellinwood,  for  some 
twenty-five  years  the  special  reporter  of  his  Sermons  and  Lecture  Room  Talks 
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N.  B. — The  above  volumes  can  be  had  in  bound  form  at  $1.50  per  copy,  post 
paid,  by  mail.  Also  the  following  books  of  Mr.  Beecher's:  Sermons  (1873-4), 
$1.50;  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  f3  vols,  in  One),  $2.00  ;  Life  Thoughts,  $1.25; 
Norwood:  or,  Village  Life  in  New  England.  A  novel.  Illustrated.  $2.00.  Ad- 
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FRONTISPIECE.— Portrait  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
engraved  by  Johnson  from  a  photograph  by  C. 
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A  COMING  MAN.— A  careful  study  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Robert  T.  Linccln.  By  W.  H. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION.— And  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL PROBABILITIES.    By  A.  W.  Tourgee. 

TENANTS  OF  AN  OLD  FARM.—  A  remat  ible 
series  of  studies  from  nature,  told  in  a  most  racy 
and  entertaining  manner  by  Rev.  H.  C.  McCook, 
and  illustrated  by  Dan  Beard. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  LINE. — Art  papers  by  Henry 
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DORCAS.— A  thrilling  story  of  the  early  Christian 
martyrs.  By  the  author  of  Arius,  The  Libyan. 
Illustrated  by  Will  Low. 

THE  WHAT-TO-DO  CLUB.-By  Helen  Campbell. 
With  short  stories,  poems,  and  other  interesting 
matter. 

7 HE  CONTINENT  never  showed  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage as  in  its  NEW  MONTHLY  FORM.  Its 
128  broad  pages,  filled  with  interesting  matter  and 
original  illustrations  by  the  best  artists,  speak  for 
themselves.  A  SPECIAL  FEATURE  of  this  num- 
ber is  the  bringing  forward  of  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln—the son  of  Old  Abe— as  the  man  most  likely  to 
receive  the  Republican  nomination  for  Presidency. 

The  views  of  Judge  Tour:  ee  upon  this  subject  are 
of  a  special  interest  because  of  his  well-known  bold- 
ness, independence  and  freedom  from  factional  bias 
as  well  as  from  his  peculiar  faculty  of  catching  the 
undertone  of  public  thought.  Whether  his  views  are 
accepted  or  not,  his  reasons  for  them  are  worth  con- 
sidering, and  every  one  will  be  glad  to  learn  mere 
of  the  modest  son  of  that  noblest  American,  "  HON- 
EST ABE  LINCOLN." 

For  sale  by  all  dealers,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  35 
cents  by 
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A  New  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  the  Sunday  -  School  and 
Social  Meeting. 

"  Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.  D.,  has  prepared, 
and  Messrs.  Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co.  have  just 
published  a  very  attractive  volume,  '  Songs  of 
Praise  and  Prayer,'  containing  between  three 
and  four  hundred  hymns  and  tunes  for  use  both  in^ 
the  Sunday-school  and  Social  Meeting.  Dr.  Ric 
ards'  'Songs  of  Christian  Praise  i\ 
Choir  and  Congregation,'  and  'Scrip- 
ture Selections  for  Responsive  Read- 
ing,' have  already  attained  a  phenomenally 
large  sale  in  evangelical  churches  throughout 
the  country.  The  high  standard  of  quality  of  hymns 
and  tunes  which  characterized  the  larger  book  has 
been  fully  maintained  in  the  volume  just  published, 
and  will  doubtless  command  for  it  an  immediate 
success.  The  publishers  offer  to  send  returnable 
sample  copies  free  to  Pastors  or  Sunday-school 
Superintendents  who  desire  to  examine  either  of 
these  books  with  a  view  to  introduction."  Address 

Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co., 

18  &  20  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 
A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 
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n  all  matters  of  Art  and  Taste  in  the  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 
Reading  Matter  by  well-known  authors,  and 
Beautiful  Designs  for  Furniture,  Frescoes. 
Screens,  Draperies,  Furnished  Rooms,  Wall- 
Painting,  Stained  Glass,  Carpets,  Ceramics 
with  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  all  characters 
of  Home  Decoration. 

•*  Certainly  handsomer  than  most  publications." — 
Art  Amateur. 

"  Filled  with  excellent  reading  matter  for  all  intj 
ested  in  decorations  "—A  rt  Interchange.  \ 
'In  a  position  to  lend  to  its  English  contempof 
ries  quite  as  much  as  it  borrows."—  The  Artist 
(London,) 

Subscription,  $4  per  annum ;  single  copies, 
35  cents. 

Trial  Subscription  for  Three  Months, 
One  Dollar. 

The  Decorator  &  Furnisher, 

P.  0.  Box  1643.     231  BROADWAY,  K.  T. 
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The  Magazine  for  every  Household.  It  interests  all  readers 
and  educates  the  young.  The  best  and  most  distinguished  Histori- 
cal Writers  of  America  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  its  Subscription 
List  represents  the  Wealth  and  Culture  of  the  entire  Continent. 
Its  Illustrations  are  all  of  Historical  significance,  and  many  rare 
and  "valuable  Portraits  are  here  engraved  for  the  first  time. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

"  This  Magazine  delights  the  refined  scholar,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  decidedly  popular  cast, 
pleases  the  large  majority  of  readers  of  average  intelligence.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  and  in 
its  department  has  no  equal.  In  no  other  journal  do  so  many  important  documents  relating  to  our  history 
make  their  first  appearance  in  print.  It  is  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  be  informed  of  the 
progress  of  investigation  in  the  history  of  this  countrv."    Christian  Intelligencer ,  //.  V. 

"  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  historical  publicationsin  this  country, and  it  is  to  be  complimented 
on  its  excellence,  and  congratulated  on  its  success."— Brooklyn  Times. 

"The  articles  are  made  entertaining  to  all  classes,  and  as  a  help  to  fully  understanding  the  country 
we  live  in  there  is  no  better  publication.  The  benefit  of  its  variety  of  miscellaneous  his  orical 
matter  in  the  present  and  future  cannot  be  over-rated.'' — Boston  Globe. 

"  It  has  grown  into  a  permanent  and  valuable  publication,  and  under  its  present  management  is 
filling  its  place  more  acceptably  than  ever,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  illuminated  cover  for  1884 
suggests  prosperity  and  success  in  its  special  field." — Utica  Herald. 


THE  APRIL  ISSUE  OF  THE  MAGAZINE  CONTAINS: 

Major-General  Richard  Montgomery.     By  General  George  W.  Cullum,  with  18 

historic  illustrations,  including-  a  finely  cut  portrait  of  the  brave  Montgomery,  as 

frontispiece  to  the  Magazine. 
The  Natchez  Indians.    A  lost  tribe.       -  By  J.  H.  Walworth. 

The  Griswold  Family  of  Connecticut.    Part  III.  (conclusion),  with  pedigree.  By 

Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury. 
The  Utah  Expedition.         -  -  -  -    By  General  John  C.  Robinson 
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"Well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  philanthropists  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  theory,"— The  American,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  POOR 

A  Record  of  Quiet  Work  in    Unquiet  Places, 
By  HELEN  CAMPBELL, 

Author  of  "The  Easiest  Way  in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking,"  " Patty  Pearson's  Boy" 
"■Under  Green  Apple-Boughs,"  etc. ,  etc. 


IGtiio,    Cloth,  90  Cents. 


"  Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  "  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
real  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals — 
and  our  voters."— San  Francisco  A  It  a- California. 

"  Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
of  the  very  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places : 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
improvement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
American. 

"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic."— Hartford  Times. 

"Worthy  of  earnest  thought." — Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

"  Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  forth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"  Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
question  destined  to  grow  to  ominous  dimensions 
with  the  growth  of  our  population."— St.  Paul's  Pi- 
oneer Press. 

*'  This  little  volume  simply  presents  facts  which 
make  one  shiver.  The  imagination  of  a  Dickens 
or  a  Zola  never  conceived  such  depths  of  misery 
and  vice  as  these  pictures  of  real  life  portray.. 

.  .  She  urges  better  tenement  nouses  for  the 
poor,  rightly  judging  that  clean  dwellings  will  in- 
duce self-respect.  She  says,  "cooks  are  the  mis- 
sionaries needed,'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor."— Boston  Globe. 


"  This"  little  book  has  a  value  beyond  its  excel- 
l  ent  literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution.' "—The  Continent. 

"  Regarding  shop-girls,  Mrs.  Campbell  says : 
4  If  every  decent  family,  instead  of  paying  wages 
to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patiently, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  girl  ?  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble."— Boston  Globe. 

"Abounds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor." — Independent. 

'•The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
among  the  poor,  aided  by  her  excellent  common 
sense,  enables  her  to  bring  forward  manv  helpful 
suggestions  which  can  be  utilized  in  almost  any 
city  of  our  land."—  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer* 

''Worthy  of  careful  and  close  reading." — Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

•»  Not  many  can  read  this  little  book  without  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  toward  the  relief  of  the 
problem  so  graphically  set  forth." — St,  Paul  Dis- 
patch. 

"  Calculated  to  incite  some  grave  thinking  over 
the  duty  each  person  owes  to  unfortunate  human- 
ity, and  how  that  duty  shall  be  most  wisely  per- 
formed. .  .  .  The  writer  makes  no  set  appeal 
for  sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  safely  trusts 
to  the  effect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  of 
the  mission.  It  is  a  harrowing  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing record,  for  it  shows  that  men  may  be  rescued 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided  jfl 
right  means  be  employed." — The  Dial,  Chicago^M 
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New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 
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The  Manifold  Christ. 


"  Ye  are  ray  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.  Henceforth  I 
call  you  not  servants;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth  : 
but  I  have  called  you  friends;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father 
I  have  made  known  unto  you." — John  xv  :  14,  15. 


There  is  an  exterior  relation  in  human  life,  and  an  in- 
terior. There  is  an  external  relation  of  men  to  God;  and 
there  is  another,  that  is  higher,  more  spiritual.  This  is  de- 
clared here,  perhaps  first,  when  Christ  raises  his  disciples 
from  the  rank  of  duty  to  the  rank  of  love.  They  were  his 
servants  before;  they  did  whatsoever  he  commanded  them; 
they  knew  something  of  him;  but  he  says  :  w  Hereafter  I 
shall  call  you  friends.  I  tell  you  everything,  cleanheart- 
edly,  as  I  have  known  it  from  my  Father." 

The  ordinary  experience  of  Christian  men  by  no  means 
expresses  the  experience  that  is  shadowed  forth  in  Christ's 
teaching.  The  difference  between  an  average  experience 
in  a  Christian  congregation  and  a  possible  one  is  as  great 
as  the  difference  between  the  ground  on  which  we  tread 
and  the  airy  atmosphere  above  our  heads,  full  of  light  and 
warmth  and  life. 

A  tree  is  a  tree  to  everybody,  but  it  is  not  alike  to 
everybody.  It  is  one  thing  to  a  lumberman,  who  looks 
upon  it  and  thinks  how  much  it  will  cut,  and  of  its  value 
in  the  market,  quite  irrespective  of  everything  else. 

It  is  another  thing  to  a  poet,  who  sees  it  lift  itself  up  on 
some  mountain  ridge,  clean  against  the  sky,  black  in  the 
evening,  and  radiant  all  day  long.  To  him  it  is  like  a 
hymn  or  a  vision.    As  he  sees  it,  it  is  anything  but  a  tree 
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as  the  lumberman  sees  it;  and  he  curses  the  lumberman 
for  cutting  it  down;  and  the  lumberman  calls  him  a  fool 
for  wanting  it  preserved.    Yet  it  is  the  same  tree. 

To  another,  a  weary  traveler,  hot  and  hungry,  a  tree  is 
an  arbor,  a  hostelry  of  entertainment;  and  he  sits  down 
under  its  boughs  with  great  delight.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  tree,  but  himself,  that  he  felicitates. 

Another  is  an  orchardist,  and  the  tree  that  he  looks  up- 
on is  fruit-bearing.  Everything  else,  in  his  view,  is  sub- 
sidiary to  that;  and  he  has  thoughts  of  the  tree  that  are 
utterly  unlike  those  of  either  of  the  preceding. 

Another  man  is  a  landscape  gardener;  and  to  him  a  tree 
is  simply  one  element  in  the  composition  of  that  noblest 
sphere  of  pictorial  art  where  the  earth  is  the  canvas  and 
trees  and  vines  are  pigments,  and  the  landscape  is  the  pic- 
ture. 

But  there  comes  a  botanist,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
sympathy  with  all  these.  He  studies  the  inward  structure 
of  the  root,  and  its  functions;  the  bark,  and  its  functions. 
The  wood,  the  earth,  and  all  the  parts  that  go  to  make  the 
tree  are  to  him  a  living  organism,  complex,  co-opera- 
tive. 

All  these,  and  many  others,  looking  upon  the  tree,  see  a 
different  thing.  To  each  of  them  it  is  something,  ac- 
cording to  that  in  the  man  and  in  the  manner  which  sees 
it. 

Now,  if  a  tree  reveals  itself  with  so  many  manifesta- 
tions, how  much  more  a  man,  in  bodily  structure,  in  social 
relations,  in  civic  relations,  in  commercial  or  constructive 
relations,  or  still  more  from  the  psychological  standpoint! 
Man  is  made  up  of  the  infinite  co-operations  and  crossings 
of  the  thread  of  thought  and  feeling  manifold  in  the  loom 
of  the  head. 

When  we  rise  from  man,  higher,  to  divinity,  how  much 
more  varied  must  the  inspection  be!  for  now  our  senses  no 
longer  help  us.  Now,  it  is  the  intellect  that  must  needs 
work;  and  it  is  the  intellect,  working  not  from  beneath, 
upon  practical  matters,  but  from  above;  and  through  the 
wings  of  the  imagination  it  stirs  and  develops  in  the 
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thought  and  ideal.  It  is  God,  to  him,  to  each.  Whatever 
imperfection  there  may  be,  to  every  man  the  only  revela- 
tion of  God  that  can  be  made  is  through  his  own  indi- 
viduality and  personality;  and  it  is  through  that  extended 
personality  of  the  human  race  that,  gradually  accumulat- 
ing, has  come  down  to  us,  at  length,  a  God  of  moral 
quality,  luminous,  over  and  above  a  God  of  physical  power 
and  wisdom  ;  the  idea  of  God  has  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant ;  and  steadily,  through  the  ages,  it  has  become  more 
and  more  pure,  majestic,  moral,  and  less  and  less  vulgar, 
brutal,  with  mere  power — and  satanic  power,  largely,  at 
that. 

But  you  ask,  Can  we  understand  the  spirit?  Can  we 
understand  that  which  is  invisible  and  removed  from  our 
sensuous  observation?  Can  a  man  undertake  to  love  that 
which  he  knows  nothing  about,  except  by  the  weaving  of 
the  web  of  his  own  imagination?  Ten  thousand  thousand 
witnesses  testify  that  it  is  possible.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
all  higher  natures,  at  any  rate,  at  all  lifted  above  the  mid- 
dle meridian  line,  as  it  were,  are  conscious,  when  they  are 
away  from  their  friends,  that  it  is  not  the  friends'  per- 
sons, their  bones  or  bodies,  that  they  carry  with  them,  but 
the  invisible  and  essential  element.  Our  friends,  far  from 
us,  are  all  ghosts:  not  miserable  midnight  squeaking 
ghosts,  but  invisible  spirits,  made  up  of  that  in  them  which 
is  most  subtle,  and  by  us  cherished,  because  least  allied  to 
and  adulterated  with  fleshly  qualities;  and  there  can  be 
no  more  question  that  the  vision  of  our  God  can  become 
tangible,  not  to  our  hands,  but  to  our  thoughts,  than  that 
we  can  carry  our  friends  in  the  spirit  embrace. 

Much  of  that  which  is  called  knowledge,  however,  in 
this  framing  to  ourselves  a  conception  of  God,  of  Christ, 
is  mere  bark.  It  is  not  a  living  Christ.  There  are  a  great 
many  Christs;  indeed,  I  preach  this  morning  on  The 
Manifold  Christ.  Christ  is  revealed  to  a  great  many,  in  so 
far  as  they  know  anything  about  it,  simply  as  a  record. 
He  is  to  them  the  historic  Christ.  The  imagination  un- 
dertakes to  reconstruct  a  picture  from  the  materials  of 
history.    We  go  back  to  Jerusalem.    We  picture  the  tern- 
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pie!  We  see  Christ  walking  there.  We  hear  him  dis- 
coursing. We  behold  the  objecting  Pharisee,  and  the 
wrathful  Scribe.  We  go  with  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
We  picture  the  mountain,  and  the  umbrageous  trees  bend- 
ing down  above  him.  We  imagine  the  whispering  twi- 
light. We  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  Saviour,  after 
the  labor  and  heat  of  the  day,  with  those  that  are  so  near 
and  so  dear  to  him.  We  go  with  him  to  Bethany;  we  be- 
hold the  scenes  with  the  sisters  and  the  beloved  brother. 

This  history  is  very  important,  if  out  of  it  grows  some- 
thing that  is  your  history  besides;  it  furnishes  those  ma- 
terials out  of  which  you  are  to  frame  a  personal  Christ — 
that  is,  one  for  yourself;  but  they  are  no  more  the  real 
Christ  to  you  than  the  holy  Child  and  mother  were  really 
the  Virgin  and  the  Son  of  God  to  the  old  artists.  They 
framed  beautiful  pictures;  their  mistresses  sat  for  like- 
nesses; and  they  called  them  the  Madonnas.  And  what 
did  they  care — if  the  color  was  harmonious  and  right,  if  all 
the  accessories  were  beautiful,  and  if  they  flamed  in  the 
galleries  of  art?  There  was  their  little  Christ;  and  they 
were  very  proud  of  it.  What  was  he  to  them  but  simply 
an  imagined  thing,  framed  in  history  for  artistic  purposes, 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  their  personal  interest  in  it 
except  as  artists? 

Besides,  this  Christ  of  the  past,  that  may  be  celebrated 
without  impropriety  but  without  much  benefit,  we  may 
follow  through  all  the  days  of  the  Lent,  and  make  him 
most  profitable  to  us;  or  we  may  follow  him  all  the  days 
through  to  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  and  the  very  as- 
cension, and  we  will  have  seen  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
kind  of  dramatic  picture  reproduced  from  the  materials  of 
history.  It  is  no  more  to  us  than  the  Hamlet  of  the  stage 
or  any  creature  in  history.  Thousands  and*  tens  of  thou- 
sands do  it.  It  is  empty  and  void  of  its  peculiar  possibility. 
It  may  not  harm  a  person,  unless  it  leads  him  to  suppose 
that  this  is  all,  and  that  no  more  can  be  obtained. 

Then,  next,  comes  the  Christ  of  the  intellect,  the  product 
of  the  thought-power,  pure  and  simple,  analyzed,  all  the 
parts  of  his  life  being  dissected  and  separated,  one  by  one. 
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His  incarnation,  with  all  the  questions  springing  out  of  nat- 
ural law;  his  childhood  and  growth,  with  all  the  questions 
psychologic  that  relate  to  them :  his  inspiration  whence,  of 
what  kind  ?  his  miracles,  real,  possible,  or  merely  imagin- 
ary ?  the  nature  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  his 
adversaries;  his  trial  by  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity;  his 
death,  whether  by  natural  phenomena  or  in  some  way  in- 
volved in  a  mysterious  spirituality;  his  resurection;  his  as- 
cension; his  relations  to  his  Father;  whether  he  was  a  man 
or  a  pure  God,  or  a  God  incarnate.  These  questions 
open  the  widest  realm,  perhaps,  of  speculation,  in  the 
whole  human  experience.  They  take  in  the  nature  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  the  nature  of  Christ  as  a  manifestation 
of  God.  They  take  in  all  the  realm  of  moral  government; 
all  the  scientific  facts  connected  with  the  human  structure; 
and  all  the  relation  of  man  to  natural  laws.  There  is  no 
end  to  them.  There  is  a  peculiar  sphere  of  theology;  and 
a  man  may  be  a  drilled  and  perfected  theologian,  so  that 
his  thoughts  and  the  results  of  thinking  shall  have  as 
many  tomes  as  now  lie,  thank  God,  musting  in  the  librar- 
ies, and  yet  he  shall  have  no  Christ.  The  Christ  of  the 
intellect  may  accompany,  and  may  wonderfully  help  and 
invigorate  the  Christ  of  faith  and  of  love,  the  personal 
Christ;  but  in  and  of  itself  it  is  no  more  the  real  Christ 
than  the  anatomy  of  a  human  being  is  your  father,  your 
brother  or  your  husband.  Its  life  is  all  gone  out  of  it,  and 
it  is  a  structural  Christ,  analytic.  And  yet,  very  largely 
that  is  the  prevailing  Christ  of  men.  It  is  the  Christ,  cer- 
tainly, that  men  have  fought  for  and  died  for.  It  is  the 
Christ  of  every  sect  that  calls  itself  orthodox. 

Then  there  is  the  symbolic  Christ,  addressed  to  lovely 
sympathies,  but  most  to  the  sympathies  that  cluster  round 
about  a  most  esthetic  nature,  a  beauty-loving,  art-appre- 
ciative nature.  The  Christ  of  the  churches  has  very 
largely  been  such.  The  pictures,  the  symbols  of  it,  its 
crosses,  ceremonies,  processions,  etc.,  have  all  been  pro- 
fusely painted. 

It  was  only  last  Friday,  a  week,  that  I  sat  in  the  Cath- 
olic church,  in  the  West,  of  what  is  called  "  The  Adoration 
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of  the  Cross."  From  out  of  some  precious  scrip  was 
drawn  what  appeared  to  be  an  ebony  cross  with  a  golden 
Christ  upon  it;  and  after  it  had  been  dusted  the  assembly 
gathered  around  in  su  ccessive  rings  and  circles,  and  it  was 
presented  by  the  priest  with  as  much  reverence  as  could  be 
expected,  where  he  had  to  do  it  five  hundred  times;  and 
each  recipient  kissed  the  feet  of  Jesus.  I  stood  in  a 
clouded  hour,  and  I  needed  something  very  much,  and  I 
wished  I  could  go  up.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  adored 
even  the  image  of  Christ.  As  it  was,  I  looked  upon  the 
poor,  ignorant,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  over-worked 
throng  that  were  there,  and  saw  their  reverence,  with  in- 
tense human  sympathy.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
mixed  with  them,  and  to  have  taken  the  holy  water,  and  to 
have  crossed  myself  with  it,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  altar 
and  kissed  the  emblem  of  my  Saviour,  that  I  might  be 
joined  with  this  great  mass  of  palpitating,  longing,  need- 
ful, human  creatures.  But  as  I  went  out,  and  lifted  up  my 
eyes  in  almost  the  only  clear  springy  day  that  I  had  found,  the 
whole  heavens  seemed  to  me  to  open,  and  my  Christ  rose 
from  behind  the  clouds,  and  from  the  sunlight,  and  filled 
the  whole  air;  and  I  knew  that  it  was  my  lower  human 
sympathy  with  mankind  that  had  led  me  to  desire  inward 
symbolization;  but  there  came  instead  of  it  (possibly  you 
may  say  by  the  ministration  of  it:  be  that  as  it  may)  this 
other  experience;  and  the  whole  heaven  was  not  enough  to 
declare  the  glory  of  Him  whom  I  had  made  mine  because 
he  had  made  me  his. 

So,  while  the  symbolic  representations  of  Christ,  of  vari- 
ous Christs,  in  pictures,  crosses,  altars,  services  and  cere- 
monials may  be  of  use — if  they  minister  to  nothing  else,  I 
will  not  say  that  they  are  useless — but  they  come  short, 
utterly,  of  the  glorious  reality  that  is  offered  to  every 
human  being. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  Christ  described  in  the  New 
Testament — Christ  in  you.  A  man  is  privileged  to  have  a 
Christ  that  seems  to  him  to  have  been  born  out  of  the 
elements  of  necessity  in  him;  .that  adapts  itself  to  the 
peculiar  structure  of  his  nature;  that  fits  into  all  the  events 
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and  various  evolutions  and  experiences  of  his  life — so 
much  his  that  nobody  else  can  have  it.  Put  into  anybody 
else  it  would  not  express  itself  as  in  him.  It  is  "  Christ  in 
you,  the  hope  of  glory,"  formed  out  of  your  necessities,  out 
of  your  yearnings,  out  of  your  aspirations,  out  of  your 
sorrows,  out  of  your  joys,  out  of  your  temptations.  It  is 
the  Christ  that  has  been  around  about  you  through  the 
series  of  your  days  and  years,  over  against  every  facet  of 
the  diamond  soul;  so  that  your  individuality  is  inseparably 
wrapped  up  with  your  conception  of  the  Jesus  that  is  yours. 
It  may  be  less  glorious  than  another's,  or  it  may  be  more 
glorious  than  another's;  but  it  is  yours.  It  is  Christ  as 
seen  through  your  soui's  inspection,  and  as  revealed  tc 
you  by  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  necessities  of  your 
history  any  your  life.  It  is  born  in  you  an  infant,  growing 
up  in  you  as  it  were,  through  its  youth,  that  is,  your  youth 
of -knowledge,  becoming  regent,  and  at  last  triumphant  in 
you  so  that  you  can  say,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee  ?  There  is  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee." 
You  are  the  richer  because  you  think  that  he  is  throned  in 
your  soul  as  he  is  in  that  of  nobody  else  ;  but  you  im- 
poverish nobody  because  he  is  individual  and  personal  to 
you.  The  truth  remains  the  same,  that  every  man's 
efficient  Christ  must  have  had  such  a  relation  to  his  per- 
sonality and  his  history  that  in  the  most  literal  and 
intense  sense  of  that  term  he  can  say  "Christ  in  me; 
my  Christ."  It  cheats  nobody.  It  takes  Christ  away  from 
nobody.  He  belongs  to  me  in  many  special  respects;  for 
nobody  has  had  my  struggles,  nobody  has  had  my  tempta- 
tions, nobody  has  had  my  deliverances,  nobody  has  borne 
my  griefs,  but  he  and  I  together.  Nobody  has  probed  the 
darkness  as  I  have;  but  he  was  my  morning  Star.  Nobody 
has  felt  the  cross,  the  yoke  and  the  burden  that  I  have  felt, 
or  that  you  have  felt  each  of  you  separately,  individually, 
and  personally;  and  no  one  else  can  feel  them  except  in 
my  place,  or  in  your  place;  and  it  is  all  these  ministrations 
to  you — the  coming  in  mercy,  the  coming  in  judgment,  the 
coming  in  reproof,  the  coming  in  encouragement  and  hope, 
or  the  coming  in  inexpressible  love — that  constitute  him  to 
you  something  that  he  cannot  be  to  anybody  else. 
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I  do  not  suppose  there  are  two  persons  in  this  congrega- 
tion who,  when  they  think  of  Jesus,  think  just  alike.  If  it 
were  possible  to  have  spiritual  photographs,  as  you  might 
imagine  projected  from  your  thought  and  feeling  about 
Christ,  I  suppose  there  would  be  at  least  three  thousand  of 
them  here.  Some  of  them  would  be  shadowy,  almost 
without  features;  some  would  be  less  obscure  than  others; 
some  would  be  more  stern  than  others;  some  would  be 
more  glorious  than  others;  some  would  be  more  full  of 
picturesque  imagination  than  others;  and  some  would  be 
more  full  of  the  deep  experiences  of  a  life  much  tried  than 
others;  but  they  would  all  have  a  relation  to  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  person  whose  thought  of  Christ  thus 
projected  itself  into  a  visible  form. 

In  this  way  it  is  that  Christ  reveals  himself,  or  seeks  to, 
among  men. 

1 '  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man  open  unto  me,  Twill 
come  in  unto  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.  I  am  the  vine  ;  ye 
are  the  branches.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me." 

It  is  the  Christ  into  whom  you  have  been  grafted,  and 
from  whom  you  have  derived  the  very  life-blood  of  your 
existence. 

The  Christ  of  faith  is  the  revelation  made  through  the 
imagination  of  the  truth  to  you,  and  it  is  high  above  the 
sensuous  reason.  The  judgment  of  a  man's  philosophical 
faculty  may  have  somewhat  collaterally  helped  him  if  he 
knows  how  to  apply  it;  but,  after  all,  the  vision  of  Christ 
that  comes  to  you  through  your  personal  experience  is 
higher  than  the  judgment  of  any  philosophy;  higher  than 
any  result  that  you  can  make  by  analysis  or  by  recom posi- 
tion— by  synthesis.  When  out  of  your  soul-needs,  and  the 
revelation  of  your  soul-experiences,  you  find  before  you 
the  constant  picture  of.  this  thought,  and  the  joy  of  your 
soul,  do  not  undertake  to  repaint  it  by  the  reason.  Let  it 
float  before  you  in  all  its  beautiful  hues,  and  in  all  its 
pristine  forms.  Let  your  Christ  be  the  disembodied  Christ 
of  the  imagination,  bearing  to  your  various  necessities 
patience,  or  gentleness,  or  courage,  or  joy,  or  hope,  which 
you  shall  see  reflected  from  his  benign  face. 
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Do  not,  then,  let  philosophy  take  your  Christ  away  from 
you.  Make  him  more  and  more  your  own.  Though  all 
the  world  think  my  child  homely,  it  is  handsome  to  me, 
and  no  painter's  brush  shall  rub  that  out.  What  though 
all  the  world  think  my  companion  unsuited  or  unfit  for  me? 
To  the  meagerest  poor  man,  his  care-taking,  sick  and  suf- 
fering wife  is  an  angel  of  mercy,  that  has  trod  all  the 
rough  way  of  life  by  his  side;  and  no  painter's  skill  could 
put  on  the  canvas  of  his  thought  any  other  that  should  be 
like  unto  her. 

Theology  may  take  its  hat  and  walk  out  of  the  sanctuary 
when  the  soul  is  praising  and  rejoicing  in  its  Christ.  It 
has  no  business  to  interfere.  It  is  like  a  justice  of  the 
peace  undertaking  to  overrule  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Th^re  is  much  that  is  wasted.  There  is  much  that  goes 
into  the  composition  of  our  thought  that  is  not  particularly 
essential.  There  is  much  that  comes  and  goes,  and  never 
comes  again,  which  tempts  many  men  to  say  that  it  is  all 
fitful  and  fanciful.  Fancifulness,  applied  to  the  lower 
forms  of  imagination,  has  a  just  meaning  of  stricture  in  it; 
but  as  applied  to  the  soul  and  the  higher  formative  power 
which  is  given  to  the  imagination,  it  is  utterly  incongru- 
ous with  the  real  genius  that  God  meant  should  inhere  in 
imagination;  for  imagination  is  more  to  the  human  race 
than  the  reason  is.  It  is  the  primitive  energy.  It  is  that 
which  belongs  to  the  child  first;  and  mainly  we  are  chil- 
dren to  the  end  in  regard  to  a  multitude  of  things.  The 
conceptions  that  we  form  through  the  imagination  are 
more  fruitful,  a  thousandfold,  taking  the  race  consecu- 
tively and  comprehensively,  than  those  that  are  deduced 
from  sound  knowledge.  Afterwards,  knowledge  comes 
and  corrects  our  imagination  in  this  and  in  that,  and 
grounds  it  in  good,  solid,  substantial  reasons,  here,  there 
and  elsewhere;  but  the  perfect  interpreter,  the  great  school- 
master of  the  soul,  is  the  imagination,  which  the.  New 
Testament  calls,  as  applied  to  religious  things,  invisible 
qualities  and  beings,  "  faith." 

No  man  lays  up  the  chips,  I  suppose,  of  the  timbers  that 
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have  been  hewn  and  adapted  by  the  architect  to  the  various 
finishings  and  furnishings  of  the  house.  No  sculptor  lays 
up  the  fragments  thrown  off  by  his  chisel  as  he  develops 
from  the  solid  rock  the  beautiful  statue.  Yet  they  are 
quite  necessary  to  the  process  of  forming. 

There  are  a  thousand  things  that  may  be  called  fancies, 
like  bubbles  that  come  up  for  a  moment  and  burst. 
Though  they  had  a  picture  in  them  that  no  art  could 
copy,  they  have  burst  and  are  gone.  Men  in  musings  and 
religious  feelings  in  life  may  have  ten  thousand  things 
that  will  not  abide,  and  may  seem  to  the  uncritical  or 
over-critical  judgment  (which  is  just  the  same)  mere  fool- 
ishness; but  they  are  necessary  parts  of  that  gradual  proc- 
ess by  which  you  come  to  your  thought  of  the  substantial 
Christ. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  Christian  experience  most  men 
have  a  Christ  that  is  extremely  variable,  not  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term.  It  is  a  Christ  of  cloudy  days,  differing 
from  the  Christ  of  sunshiny  days.  It  is  the  Christ  of  vic- 
torious hours,  and  a  very  different  one  from  the  Christ  of 
Gethsemane.  But  little  by  little  as  we  go  on  in  life,  we  be- 
gin to  find  a  unity  in  ourselves,  so  that  at  last  the  experi- 
ences that  seem  widely  separate  and  scattered — all  the 
elements  of  the  dye-house,  all  the  elements  of  the  wool  or 
the  silk,  all  the  elements  of  the  loom,  begin  to  come  to- 
gether, and  are  woven  into  one  fabric,  with  a  certain  unity 
of  design,  in  the  loom  of  faith.  And  as  we  go  on  in  life  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  the  brow  grows  broader, 
and  the  eye  more  benign,  and  the  lips  more  sweet  of  love; 
and  there  comes  to  be  that  which  does  not  change  much, 
and  the  soul  says,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  trusted." 
Although  there  may  be  evanescent  changes  here  and 
there,  we  come  to  have  a  Christ  that  abides  with  us  in  all 
substantial  elements.  Then  the  soul  rests,  and  says,  "The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."  He  leads  us  by 
the  still  waters  and  in  green  pastures.  When  we  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  is  with 
us. 

In  the  formation  of  this  ideal  Christ  that  becomes  our 
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personal  Saviour,  we  build  both  on  everything  that  we 
know  in  ourselves,  and  on  everything  that  we  know  among 
men.  We  never  see  a  noble  experience  that  strikes  us  as 
something  grand  or  fine  that  we  do  not  instantly  transfer 
it,  giving  it  the  retouch  of  the  Infinite;  and  so  it  opens  our 
view  of  something  good  in  him  that  we  never  thought  of 
before.  Every  noble  specimen  of  life,  above  all  its  glory 
ani  purity,  becomes  a  means  by  which  we  construct  or 
reconstruct  our  ideas  of  Christ.  Every  piece  of  generosity 
— how  beautiful  it  was!  and  the  soul  quivers  as  the  harp 
under  the  touch  of  the  harper.  Everything  that  is  rare 
and  beautiful — all  simplicity,  all  purity,  all  goodness  in  its 
widest  range,  sets  the  soul  ajar.  Or,  these  are  so  many  pig- 
ments, if  I  may  so  say,  by  which  we  are  finishing  the  lus- 
trous head  of  our  Saviour. 

With  this  general  outline  of  the  process  of  formation  in 
us  through  experience,  guided  and  accompanied,  of  course, 
by  reason,  let  me  ask  you,  first,  have  you  any  Christ?  No 
two  conceptions  of  Christ  are  alike.  It  is  in  vain  for  you 
to  look  over  to  this  one  and  that  one.  Have  you  any  Christ 
that  carries  your  characteristics  in  it?  Have  you  a  biog- 
raphy that  he  expresses  to  your  memory  or  thought?  Has 
he  been  to  you  a  Revealer,  a  Sustainer  and  a  Helper  in 
time  of  need?  Has  he  comforted  you?  Have  you  ever  laid 
your  head,  as  John  did,  upon  the  bosom  of  your  Saviour? 
Perhaps  you  have  striven  after  Madame  Guyon's  Christ, 
or  after  the  Christ  of  Augustine,  or  after  the  Christ  that 
Wesley  found,  or  after  the  Christ  of  some  minister  who  has 
helped  you,  or  after  the  Christ  of  some  mother,  sister,  wife 
or  friend;  but  every  man's  Christ  must  come  out  of  his  own 
soul.  There  may  be  collateral  suggestions  or  helps;  but 
you  must  have  a  Christ  that  is  yours,  and  no  one's  else. 
Have  you  such  an  one?  Is  such  an  one  forming  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory?  He  must  be  seen  by  you  as  over  against 
every  face  that  expresses  the  sensibility  of  the  soul.  He 
must  be  Christ  to  you  in  a  sense  that  he  is  not  to  any  other, 
so  that  you  can  say,  "My  Lord  and  my  God;"  so  that  you 
could  say,  in  rapture,  with  Mary,  when  her  eyes  were 
cleansed  of  tears,  "  Rabboni,my  Master — mine!"  so  that  you 
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can  say,  as  one  says  it  who  has  gauged  the  deepest  love, 
and  has  twined  it  with  the  most  precious  experiences,  and 
clasped  the  ideal  in  thought,  Our  Christ. 

This  interior  and  subjective  Christ,  I  remark,  secondly, 
must  be  wrought  out  by  life-experiences.  Our  thoughts 
must  live  with  him  in  all  moods  and  experiences.  As  the 
vine,  clasping  the  living  tree,  creeps  along  its  branches, 
and  roots  itself  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  forms  itself 
upon  its  shape,  so  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life  our 
thought  of  Christ,  following  our  experiences,  shall  fashion 
and  form  itself. 

Look,  for  one  single  moment,  at  that  remarkable  passage 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ;  neverthe- 
less I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  There 
is  an  experience  and  a  picture!  Does  it  find  even  the 
faintest  shadow  of  reproduction  in  you  ?  Is  your  Christ  a 
historic  idea  merely  ?  Is  it  a  church  presentation  ?  Is  it 
a  doctrine,  or  a  dogma  ?  Have  you  been  willing  to  lay 
down  your  life  for  the  Trinity,  which  never  thanks  you  ? 
Or,  is  it  something  on  the  other  hand  wrought  in  you  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  and  does  it 
come,  not  from  books,  nor  from  churches,  nor  from  sym- 
bols, but  out  of  your  own  necessity  ?  Is  Christ  in  us — in 
every  one  of  us  ?  Something  of  his  cradle  and  his  poverty; 
something  of  the  youth  and  the  toil  of  the  young  Jesus; 
something  of  the  conflicts  and  the  beggary  of  his  life; 
something  of  his  bitter  trial;  something  of  his  Gethsemane 
and  something  of  his  death — out  of  these  has  your  Christ 
sprung  ? 

See  if  the  Christ  of  John  is  yours.  See  if  all  those  things 
which  are  spoken  of  by  him  have  any  reproduction  or 
exemplification  in  you.  O,  the  meagerness  and  the  barren- 
ness of  literature — although  it  is  richer  in  that  direction 
than  any  other  !  Even  the  seraphic  and  elevating  hymns 
that  give  to  the  world  the  richest  and  ripest  embodiment 
of  Jesus  Christ — how  poor  they  are,  when  compared  with 
the  living  experience  of  one  that  has  truly  found  him  and 
embraced  him  ! 
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The  question  comes  up  :  May  all  attain  to  such  a 
Saviour — to  such  a  conception  of  Christ?  Yes;  all.  All 
may  not  find  it.  I  hope  Christ  is  to  be  more  revealed  after 
death  than  during  life.  I  cannot  be  one  of  those  who 
think  that  this  world  is  all  there  is  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  glory  of  God.  I  would  sooner  think  that  all  the 
majestic  pines  that  frown  from  the  ridges  of  California  are 
contained  in  a  seed  no  bigger  than  a  pea.  That  seed  has 
to  be  planted,  and  it  has  to  develop.  This  world,  with  its 
poverty,  with  its  ignorance,  with  its  grinding  customs — is 
that  all  there  is  ?  Much  as  there  is  of  God  made  manifest 
in  this  world — is  it  all  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should 
impoverish  the  conception  of  his  great  providence  by  limit- 
ing it  to  the  possibilities  of  this  life.  I  believe  no  such 
thing. 

All  may  attain  to  some  conception  of  a  Christ  for  them — 
not  for  the  whole  world  generically.  For  every  individual 
in  the  world  there  is  a  vision  of  Christ  that  comes,  or  should 
come,  to  his  needs  and  necessities;  but  it  comes  to  each 
according  to  his  own  nature.  As  the  outer  world  reveals 
to  a  poet  what  it  does  not  to  the  practical  man;  as  love 
reveals  affections  to  some  that  others,  who  are  of  a  slender 
well  of  love,  never  know;  so  the  measure  of  a  man's  own 
nature  will  determine  very  much  the  magnitude,  the  rich- 
ness and  the  power  of  the  vision  of  Christ,  which  he  carries 
out.  Every  man  may  have,  according  to  the  limit  of  his 
nature,  a  personal  savior,  and  know  it,  and  rejoice  in  it, 
and  live  by  it. 

Is  this,  then,  to  be  prayed  for?  No,  it  is  to  be  lived  for. 
Every  man  would  like  to  pray  himself  into  Christ,  just 
as  the  woman  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  water  to 
save  her  from  running  to  the  well.  She  was  not  willing  to 
work  for  what  she  got.  There  are  a  great  many  who 
would  like  a  Christ  if  he  could  only  be  flashed  into  them; 
but  Christ  is  always  born  to  every  one  a  baby,  an  alpha- 
betical Christ.  It  may  seem  to  you  inexpressible;  but  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  of  Christ  in  us  goes  on 
long  before  we  come  into  a  personal  relation  to  him.  We 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  father  and  mother  are  ex- 
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pressing  Christ,  and  reflecting  him.  There  are  many  of 
the  institutions  and  customs  of  society  that  are  benign 
and  beautiful.  Much  that  is  glorious  in  the  whole  realm 
of  nature  is  incidentally  and  collaterally  working  upon 
the  soul,  and  acting  as  an  education  by  which  it  is  pre- 
pared for  a  higher  disclosure  later  on. 

Thus,  a  man  comes  to  find  that  certain  things,  beautiful 
in  themselves,  represent  successive  developments  of  father 
and  mother,  and  their  ancestors;  and  in  that  way  he  may 
come  to  a  vision  of  the  final  Christ,  that  seems  to  spring 
not  perfect  at  the  beginning;  but  it  is  the  product  of  cen- 
turies, it  may  be,  and  of  the  indirect  teaching  of  Christ 
through  years  and  years  of  life.  The  revelation  of  it  is 
simply  like  the  drawing  back  of  a  curtain  that  has  hid  the 
Christ  upon  your  frescoed  wall.  You  see  it  first  in  large 
measure  and  beauty;  but  it  has  been  a  gradual  work  to 
put  it  there. 

By  searching  the  Scripture,  by  living  in  the  spirit  of 
Scripture,  by  Christ-likeness  as  far  as  it  is  interpreted  to 
you,  you  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Are  you,  then,  willing  to  ac- 
cept Christ  as  he  is  accustomed  to  reveal  himself,  not 
miraculously,  not  suddenly  so  as  to  relieve  you  from  all 
work?  Are  you  willing  to  put  that  as  the  object  before 
your  Christian  life,  and  to  so  live  and  feel  that  gradually 
he  should  be  forming  in  you  as  your  own,  your  insepar- 
able thought,  your  daily  companion,  your  life  and  your 
joy?  This  is  a  question  that  ought  to  come  home  to  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  because  there  are  those  whose  Christ  is 
not  like  the  Sun  of  Righteousness — men  whose  only  Christ 
they  have  shut  up  in  a  little  dark  lantern  of  orthodoxy, 
that  they  carry  around,  and  once  in  a  while  open,  to  read 
something,  and  shut  up  again.  They  have  no  great  lumi- 
nous Christ  that  fills  the  whole  horizon  all  time. 

Whosoever  would  desire  thus  to  come  to  this  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour  let  him  accept  the  conditions  of  the  New 
Testament.  If  you  have  a  dramatic  revelation,  well  and 
good — do  not  despise  it;  but  if  you  have  not,  receive  it  by 
education.    And  here  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Saviour's 
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declaration,  that  except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  sanctities  and  revelations  of  the  great 
invisible  spirit-worid.  Are  you  willing  to  begin  as  a  little 
child  begins  in  the  school?  First  he  divests  himself  of  all 
those  things  that  obstruct  — companions,  and  various 
amusements  that  are  lawful  out  of  doors.  He  goes  into 
the  school,  having  thrown  away  all  those  things  that 
hinder.  He  goes  into  the  school  disposed  to  obey  the 
demands  of  the  teacher. 

He  gains  his  knowledge  slowly,  step  by  step,  but  goes 
onward  and  upward.  Are  you  willing  to  learn  of  Christ  in 
the  scholar-like  way— for  that  is  the  term  that  he  applied. 
Disciple  is  only  discipulus  Anglicized.  We  are  not  invited 
to  a  full  banquet,  nor  to  a  full  portraiture,  nor  to  a  full 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Christ.  Are  you  willing  to 
begin  in  the  school  of  Christ,  to  learn  that  which  he  inspires 
in  the  spiritual  soul?  Are  you  willing  to  accept  him  at  the 
lowest,  and  then,  day  by  day,  live  for  him  and  in  him,  that 
by  the  power  of  the  soul  at  last  you  may  be  translated 
above  the  rule  of  the  flesh,  and  into  the  kingdom  of 
glory?  Whoever  desires  a  savior,  for  such  he  is  re- 
vealed. 

In  the  early  day,  at  Indianapolis,  an  old  resident  told 
me  that  when  the  site  for  the  capitol  was  selected  in  that 
place,  it  was  dense  forest.  Two  or  three  lanes  were  cut 
out  in  it.  They  are  streets  now;  but  the  White  River, 
which  bounds  the  southern  side,  was  the  only  place  where, 
this  old  gentleman  told  me,  he  used  to  resort  every 
Sunday,  because,  by  selecting  a  favorable  position,  he  could 
see  the  whole  heavens,  all  the  rest  being  clouded  with  trees 
and  branches. 

This  whole  life  is,  more  or  less,  lanes  cut  through  dense 
thickets.  We  see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  At  tim^s 
there  shines  out  through  some  more  largely  cleared  expanse 
an  ampler  heaven.  We  bear  the  faith  of  it  and  the  memory 
of  it  with  us  when  we  most  need  it;  then  our  Christ  is 
nearest  to  us  and  the  best  revealed;  but  there  is  coming 
a  day  when  there  shall  be  no  more  clouds  and  no  more 
thickets,  and  no  man  shall  say  to  another,  "  Know  the 
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Lord!"  nor  say,  "  Lo  here!"  nor  "  Lo  there!"  but  he  shall 
be  displayed  in  this  hour  of  victory  to  every  one  that  has 
loved  him  and  been  faithful  to  him  on  earth. 

There  be  those  here  that  walk  in  humble  ways,  for  whom 
God's  great  triumph  is  prepared.  When  the  iron  door  of 
life  opens,  and  the  golden  hinges  of  the  gate  of  the  heavenly 
city  are  turned,  there  shall  go  forth  to  meet  them  those 
who  have  been  blessed  by  them  and  sent  on  before — in- 
numerable ranks  and  bands,  many  of  them  little  children 
of  glorified  faces,  that  shall  move  without  feet,  and  fly 
without  wings;  for  such  are  not  the  adjuncts  of  spirit  life. 
They  shall  come  round  about  us  who  have  by  faith  and 
patience  achieved  victory.  We  shall  behold  the  great  con- 
gregation of  the  noble  gathered  and  garnered  from  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  from  all  nations.  But  we  shall  also 
behold  Him  who  has  redeemed  our  souls,  and  presided 
over  all  the  days  of  our  life;  and  who,  having  loved  us, 
loves  us  to  the  end. 

In  that  hour  of  triumph  he  puts  the  crown  upon  our 
head,  the  crown  which  all  that  there  is  noble  in  us  will  lay 
at  his  feet,  saying,  "Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto 
thy  name  be  the  glory." 

Be  there.  Make  sure  of  your  crown,  and  therefore  make 
sure  of  your  Saviour. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou  that  art  arisen,  bring  dawn  to  us.  Thou  that  art  no  longer  con- 
fined, roll  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulcher,  that  we  may  discern  fully  that 
it  is  empty,  only  that  thine  angels  point  through  it  to  thee  and  to  thine. 

Help  us,  this  morning,  to  lift  ourselves  up  in  newness  of  spirit,  liberated 
from  the  body,  from  its  passions  and  appetites,  its  fever  cooled,  and  all  its 
eagerness  for  perishable  things  slaked.  Grant  unto  us,  this  morning,  that 
in  comeliness  of  spirit,  in  joy  of  heart,  we  may  draw  near  to  Him  who  is  our 
life,  our  light  and  our  joy.  Be  thou  joyful  in  every  one  of  us.  May  thy 
words,  that  bring  comfort  to  the  drooping  and  the  desponding,  be  heard  by 
us.  May  that  spirit  that  is  life  stir  up  the  embers  of  life  in  us,  and  bring  to 
light  and  blaze  the  sacred  fire  of  love  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  all  thy  many  mercies,  distributed  through  many  streams,  long  con- 
tinued, descending  as  the  tide,  we  thank  thee.  As  the  rain,  or  as  the  very 
sea  for  abundance  and  continuance,  so  have  been  thy  kindnesses  and  thy 
mercies  to  the  sons  of  men ;  and  to  us  individually  more  than  we  can  remem- 
ber, more  than  we  can  count,  we  do  remember,  have  been  thy  mercies,  until 
they  have  almost  hidden  thee,  and  we  see  thy  goodness  and  providence  rather 
than  thee.  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wouldst  bring  thyself  into  our  vision; 
and  this  morning  grant  that  we  may  see  thee  smiling  with  all  invitation  and 
all  gladness  upon  all — upon  those  that  have  learned  to  love  thee  because  thou 
art  loving  them,  so  that  they  may  now  understand  thee;  upon  those  that  are 
lukewarm,  that  they  may  be  aroused  and  know  that  the  spring  is  drawing 
near  to  them;  upon  those  that  are  out  of  the  way,  and  care  not  for  thee,  be- 
cause they  are  crippled,  are  sick,  are  wounded,  and  need  some  one  having 
compassion  to  bear  them  from  danger  and  darkness  and  corruption  to  life  and 
safety  and  everlasting  joy. 

Be  thou  in  the  midst  of  this  great  congregation.  To  all  that  hold  out 
hands  of  welcome  to  thee,  to  all  whose  hands  fail  and  faint  and  droop,  to 
all  that  are  lifting  up  arms  of  offense  against  thee,  come  thou  as  a  conqueror. 
Overcome  all  by  the  power  of  thine  own  soul,  that  with  one  voice  and  sacred 
emphasis  we  may  acclaim  thee  our  Lord  and  our  God. 

We  ask  not  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  which  are  eternally  forgiven, 
but  we  render  thee  thanks  that  we  are  forgiven;  and  we  pray  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  forgiveness  may  be  brought  home  with  joy  to  every  heart. 
How  love  forgives,  or  ever  the  subject  knows  of  its  offense!  How  eagerly 
does  love  forgive,  where  one,  knowing  his  offense,  comes  with  frank  con- 
fession and  earnest  desire  of  resolution!  Thou  art  not  a  man  to  defile  thy 
best  experience  with  selfishness  and  reluctance:  thou  art  God,  and  the  God 
of  all  grace,  and  the  highest  compassion  and  the  noblest  generosity  and  for- 
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giveness  among  men  is  dim  and  poor  by  the  side  of  the  greatness  of  thy  love 
and  the  grandeur  of  thy  forgiveness.  May  thy  goodness  lead  us  to  repentance. 
Keep  us  from  sin,  and  strengthen  us  in  all  endeavor  of  righteousness. 

Draw  near  to  those,  we  pray  thee,  that  are  strangers  to  thee  and  strangers 
among  us.  Bring  them  near,  this  day,  that  they  may  feel  that  they  are  in 
their  Father's  house;  and  feed  the  hungry  souls  with  bread  abundantly. 
Be  near  to  all  those  whom  thou  hast  ordained  as  father  and  mother,  and  sit 
to  be  thy  priests  before  the  little  congregation  of  love  in  their  own  house- 
hold. May  they  take  heed  how  they  live  and  how  they  speak  before  their 
children,  who  are  lent  to  them  of  God  to  be  brought  up  for  him.  May  their 
life  and  disposition  be  a  gospel.  If  there  be  in  any  household  darkness 
and  trouble,  O  thou  that  art  the  light  of  the  world,  shine  in  and  dissipate  all 
darkness,  and  bring  peace — even  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 

Is  there  perplexity  in  the  way  of  duty?  Are  there  heavy  burdens?  Are 
there  great  troubles  and  misfortunes?  Is  the  yoke  galling  to  the  neck?  Is 
the  back  weary  with  the  burden?  Remember  thy  promises,  and  grant  unto 
all  that  are  in  thy  providence  thus  tried  and  troubled  and  afflicted,  for  their 
own  good,  the  relief  which  they  need.  Or,  if  the  thorn  may  not  be  taken 
away,  give  them  grace  to  bear  it  for  Christ's  sake.  He  that  was  crowned 
with  thorns  will  not  pierce  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear,  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  Be,  this  morning,  a  Deliverer,  this  morning  a  Joy- 
bringer,  a  Light-bearer.  Go  before  every  one,  saying  to  each,  "  This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it." 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  there  may  not  be  any  that,  by  feeding  at  thy 
table,  leaning  on  thy  staff  in  the  dark  hour,  and  finding  it  a  comfort,  shall 
refuse  to  confess  their  Lord,  the  source  of  their  joy  and  strength.  Grant 
that  every  soul  that  has  felt  the  divine  inspiration  may  be  proud,  and  make 
haste  to  confess  their  Lord  and  their  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
soul. 

And  bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  those  that  are  scattered  abroad  from  our 
midst,  upon  the  sea,  or  in  distant  lands,  or  in  our  own  land,  far  apart.  They 
are  all  near  thee.  How  small  in  the  eye  of  faith  are  distances!  How  near 
we  are  together  when  we  are  near  to  thee!  Take  care  of  the  wanderers. 
Prosper  them  in  their  lawful  work.  Restore  them  to  their  wonted  places, 
and  make  all  their  joys  a  gracious  means  of  building  them  up  in  vitality,  and 
in  obedience  to  their  Saviour  and  Shepherd. 

Now,  we  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  the  congregations  that 
are  gathered  together  in  this  city,  and  in  the  great  city  near  us.  Be  thou 
present,  and  be  thou  felt.  May  thy  power  make  itself  known  in  the  hearts 
of  all  thy  servants.  Cleanse  thy  ministers  from  dross,  that  the  pure  gold 
may  be  in  them,  and  that  they  not  only  may  preach  Jesus  Christ,  but  may 
live  the  life  of  Christ. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wouldst  grant  that  throughout  this 
land  everywhere  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be  without  weariness. 
May  they  everywhere,  in  populous  places  and  in  the  wilderness,  still  preach 
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the  gospel  of  salvation;  and  may  thy  kingdom  come  throughout  all  this 
land. 

Be  pleased  to  grant  that  in  the  coming  excitement  of  the  year  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  may  control,  and  that  by  thy  providence  the  things  that  are  best, 
whether  wished  for  or  not,  may  prevail.  Wilt  thou  grant  that  this  nation  may 
become  a  light  to  the  world.  Save  us  from  casting  darkness  and  night. 
Save  us,  we  beseech  thee,  from  oppressing.  Save  us  from  all  variance,  from 
all  fleshly  lusts,  which  no  loss  can  sanctify.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  long  wearied,  looking  at  last  upon  the  fruit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  great  land,  may  themselves  turn  to  the  tree  of  life  and  learn  to 
pluck  down  from  the  branches  thereof  the  leaves  that  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations,  and  the  fruit  which  is  for  the  feeding  of  the  nations. 

Hear  us  in  these  our  petitions,  and  grant  unto  us  according  to  the  great- 
ness of  thy  generosity,  and  not  according  to  the  worth  of  our  asking. 

And  to  thy  name,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore. 
Amen. 
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Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  Streets,  N.  Y. 

Our  52  Departments  now  abound  with 

p   ^^-SPRING  NOVELTIES-^r^ 

In  qualities  equal  to  the  best,  and  at  prices  that  we  guarantee 
will  show  a  material  saving. 


STRAW  GOODS. 

Fancy  Straw  Tuscans  and  Twist  Braid 
Small  Bonnets,  35c,  45c,  and  65c. 
Fancy  Gold  and  Silver  Crown, 
Shirred  Velvet  Fronts  in 
The  Lily  and  Venus 
Small  Bonnets, 
98c. ;  worth 

^     $1  75- 
English  Milans 
in  colors  to  match 
Dress  Goods,  95c.  real  value,  $1  75. 
Black   Milans,    Newest   Shapes,  45c. 
Satin  Braids  and  Belgian  Split  Straws,  $1  25, 
$1  38,  $1  50,  $1  75. 

Fine  Eastern  Dunstables,  30c,  50c.  65c 
New  colors  and  shapes. 

TRIMMED  MILLINERY. 

Possibly  1,000  Chapeaux,  trimmed  artistically 
and  equal  to  the  finest  in  Parisian  and  home 
trimmed,  and  yet  no  two  exactly  alike,  and 
at  prices  that  will  show  a  saving  of  at  least 
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Adam  and  Christ. 


"  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." — 
I  Cor.  xv  :  21,  22. 

"  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned:  (for  until  the 
law  sin  was  in  the  world;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.  Nev- 
ertheless death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him 
that  was  to  come.  But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift:  for  if 
through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto 
many.  And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift;  for  the  judgment 
was  by  one  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justifi- 
cation. For  if  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one ;  much  more  they 
which  received  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  shall 
reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ.)  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of 
one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous.  Moreover  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence 
might  abound.  But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound; 
that  as  sin  had  reigned  unto  death  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  right- 
eousness unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — Rom.  v:  12-21. 


Here  we  have  the  root  and  fountain  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
evil  of  man  in  Adam,  the  lost  condition  of  the  human  race, 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity  and 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  allthose  that 
believe  in  him:  and  a  sublimer  concatenation  of  abomina- 
ble absurdities  never  was  in  this  world.  And  although  from 
the  force  of  your  education  it  must  seem  to  you  as  though 
these  interpretations  were  true,  because  they  are  in  the  cate- 
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chism  and  in  the  principal  confessions  of  faith,  and  are  the 
foundation  on  which  the  present  theories  of  atonementstand 
— though  it  seems  to  you  that  these  things  must  be  so,  they 
are  not  so.  The  Scripture  teaches  no  such  thing;  never 
did,  thank  God,  never  will.  I  should  not  undertake  to 
discuss  (and  you  are  my  witnesses  that  I  do  not  often  do  it) 
these  old  theologies,  nor  employ  time  in  the  interpretation 
of  texts  that  have  been,  O  how  abominably!  mfsused,  if  it 
were  not  in  my  judgment  that  there  I  recognize,  among 
multitudes,  radically  false  ideas  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
God;  but  above  all  because  there  has  been  that  artificial 
and  mechanical  scheme  of  atonement,  as  it  is  so  called, 
that  instead  of  helping  men  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
stands  right  in  the  way  of  a  simple,  natural  and  appropri- 
ate access  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  for  this  latter 
sake,  especially,  I  purpose  to  go,  somewhat  more  at  length 
than  I  usually  do,  into  the  exegesis  of  these  scriptures  and 
into  the  deductions  that  have  been  made  and  that  are  still 
made,  though  less  and  less,  thank  God,  every  decade  of 
years. 

I  have  said  that  the  doctrines  which  theology  has  tried 
to  teach,  from  the  scriptures  that  I  have  read,  are  first,  the 
Fall  of  Adam.  Now  it  sounds  very  strange  to  say  that 
Adam  never  did  fall.  He  never  did.  The  same  move- 
ment that  compelled  the  church  to  change  its  ideas  about 
the  world  standing  still  and  the  sun  moving  around  it,  the 
same  progress  of  better  knowledge  that  compelled  the 
world,  the  Christian  pulpit,  to  change  its  ideas  of  six  days 
of  creation  and  to  propose  instead  six  periods  of  indefinite 
length,  is  now  at  work  upon  the  origin  of  the  human  race; 
and  the  scientific  deductions  will  certainly  compel  the 
intelligent  men  of  the  church  and  scholars,  and  is  already 
compelling-them,  to  alter  the  old  traditional  notions  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  family.  The  human  race  were  not 
created  in  one  man  to  fall.  By  the  decree  of  God,  the 
human  race  was  not  at  the  top,  and  found  its  way  down 
to  the  bottom.  It  began  at  the  bottom,  and  if  there  was 
any  fall  it  had  to  be  upward.  It  is  not  to  go  into  that  view 
that  I  purpose,  however. 


ADAM  AND  CHXIST. 
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Next,  by  reason  of  this  Fall,  it  has  been  supposed  that  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam  received  the  consequence  of  his  sin, 
not  simply  in  penalty,  but  in  guilt.  That  has  given  rise  to 
any  amount  of  nice  distinctions,  to  show  that  guilt  imputed 
to  the  posterity  of  Adam  did  not  mean  criminality  for  his 
act,  but  only  consequence  in  the  way  of  suffering,  a  ex- 
tinction of  very  little  validity  and  very  little  value. 

Then  it  is  supposed  to  teach  that  as  there  was  a  carrying 
over,  from  one  man  to  his  whole  posterity,  of  the  moral 
results  of  his  transgression,  so  when  Christ  came  there  was 
an  imputation  of  his  righteousness;  in  other  words,  imply- 
ing that  moral  character  was  like  a  piece  of  cloth — it  is 
mine  now,  but  I  cut  off  enough  for  a  suit  and  I  send  it  out 
to  you;  as  if  you  could  transfer  moral  qualities,  as  if,  in 
any  way,  there  could  be  knowledgeable  transfer  of  personal 
character  from  one  to  another!  No,  saith  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, better  informed  than  the  theologians  of  the  New,  If 
a  man  sin,  he  will  remember  that  sin.  If  he  reform,  he 
will  be  forgiven.  If  a  man  has  sinned  and  reforms  he 
shall  be  forgiven.  The  children  shall  not  be  punished  for 
the  sins  of  the  father;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  court  of  equity, 
in  the  court  where,  if  anywhere,  the  transfer  is  to  be  made 
of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  father,  with  its  penalty,  to  the 
son. 

But  from  this  singularly  crooked,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say,  unreasonable  and  unnatural  and  absurd  belief, — from 
this  sprang  a  theory-of  atonement,  a  machine  theory,  a  me- 
chanical theory,  a  theory  by  which  reparation  should  be 
made  for  a  lost  world,  that  never  was  lost;  to  make  up  for 
a  broken  law  that  never,  in  the  sense,  intended  by  the  hold- 
ers of  the  mechanical  atonement,  was  broken;  an  invented 
scheme  of  atonement,  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  is 
made  known  in  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  in  and  of  himself,  God's  atonement,  and  the  power  of 
whose  life  and  death  is  hindered  by  any  such  interposition 
of  barbaric  philosophy, — the  contrast  between  the  living 
power  of  a  loving  God  made  manifest,  and  making  mani 
fest  in  his  own  life  and  teachings  the  character  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  and  the  bringing  of  that  home  to  a  man's 
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knowledge  and  moral  consciousness  by  which  he  is  drawn 
away  from  a  life  of  selfishness  and  sin,  and  won  unto  the 
life  of  holiness  and  true  benevolence.  The  power  of  Christ 
is  a  living  force,  thus  counterbalancing  in  a  man  his  own 
transgressions  and  sin;  that  is  hindered,  that  is  hidden, 
and  the  whole  conscience  of  the  world  put  on  a  false  scent 
and  the  reason  violated,  because  the  Scripture  itself  has 
been  violated. 

The  result  has  been,  that  such  a  character  of  God  has  been 
set  forth  among  teachers  as  ought  to  shock  even  the  feeble 
moral  sense  of  the  savage.  The  idea  that  we  have  a  God, 
who  for  unnumbered  years  after  the  blast  fell  on  Adam  and 
Eve,  by  the  legendary  account,  has  continued  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  human  race  through  endless  ages,  millions  and 
millions,  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  was  going  to  strike 
every  one  born  into  the  world  with  blight!  A  man  that 
should  do  that  in  his  own  house,  a  man  that  should  beget 
paralytics,  a  man  that  should  beget  children,  knowing  they 
were  to  be  deformed,  and  send  them  on-  down  through 
years  of  insanity  and  suffering,  and  go  on  widening  and 
widening  that  circle,  that  man  would  be  abhorred  of  men. 
But  it  is  represented  that  when  the  first  parents  fell  and 
committed  transgression,  our  God  continued  the  vast 
machine  of  creation,  and  turned  out  millions  and  millions 
and  millions  deliberately,  knowing  that  every  one  of  them 
was  to  be  incapacitated  morally;  for  the  holders  of  this 
theory  declare  that,  by  reason  of  Adam's  fall,  men  lost  all 
communion  with  God,  not  only,  but  all  power  of  right- 
eousness; that  they  were  made  utterly  adverse  to  all  good; 
that  their  will  was  so  paralyzed  that  they  could  not  choose. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  free  to  choose,  but  only  to  choose 
one  way.  They  could  not  choose  alternative  righteousness 
or  wickedness,  but  they  were  paralyzed  so  they  could  not 
choose  righteousness;  they  were  not  paralyzed  so  that  they 
could  not  choose  wickedness. 

It  is  a  queer  account  of  choice,  as  if  upon  the  summit  of 
a  glacier  a  child  upon  his  sled  starts  with  power  to  choose 
to  go  down,  but  no  power  to  stop  going  down.  Great 
choice  ! 


ADAM  AND  CHRIST. 


It  has  been  taught  that  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
human  family  has  been  left,  this  whole  world  has  been, 
by  God's  decree  and  purpose,  left  to  wallow  in  ignor- 
ance, misery  and  sin  and  unquestionable  mischief,  all  de- 
rived from  this  false  theory.  That  is  fortified  by  the  bear- 
ings of  this  view,  strengthened  as  it  has  been  by  the  relation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  the  fear  of 
destroying  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  sacred 
book.  Men  that  had  a  sort  of  feeble  discernment  of  the 
abomination  involved  in  this  old  view  have  shrunk  after  all 
from  abandoning  it,  because,  they  said  :  "  If  you  begin  to 
let  go,  where  you  are  going  to  end  nobody  can  tell,  and 
•  you  had  better  hold  on  to  the  old  book,  and  take  it  just  as 
it  says:"  and  they,  therefore,  take  it  just  as  it  dorit  say  ! 

The  supposed  effect  upon  the  authenticity  and  authority 
of  the  Bible,  then,  of  these  mechanical  theories,  has  sus- 
tained them  by  akind  of  nominal  relation  in  the  church  and 
the  period,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  and  intense 
fidelity,  lacking  in  the  gift  of  moral  insight.  Few  men 
preach  them  and  believe  them;  but  I  suppose  to  day,  from 
my  own  observation  and  judgment,  that  this  scheme  of  the 
fall  of  man  and  transmission  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity— the  lost  condition  of  the  human  family  (not  the  low 
condition,  but  the  lost  condition,  by  reason  of  the  sin  of 
Adam),  and  the  atonement  made  with  reference  to  facts 
that  never  happened — I  suppose  that  this  is  more  in  doubt 
in  the  intelligent  and  average  ministerial  mind  to-day, 
than  it  ever  was  since  the  days  of  Augustine  ;  and 
while  a  great  many  men  are  afraid  to  say  they  don't 
believe  it,  they  don't.  And  while  a  great  many  men  think 
that  it  is  their  duty,  somehow  or  other,  to  preach  it,  they 
preach  it  with  such  definitions  and  with  such  limitations, 
that  when  they  have  taken  off  all  the  fins  and  all  the  scales 
and  all  the  interior  and  the  head,  there's  not  much  left  of 
the  old  doctrine  at  all,  though  they  call  it  by  the  old  names. 
And  others  still  take  the  ground  (certainly,  far  more  sen- 
sible) of  letting  it  alone,  and  preaching  spirituality  and 
practical  morality.  That  is  a  safe  ground,  certainly;  but 
I  hold  that  an  outrage  upon  conscience  and  reason.  The 
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Augustinian  view  in  regard,  especially,  to  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  it,  that  view  is 
so  obstructive  and  it  involves  in  it  such  a  radical  perver- 
sion of  the  character  of  God  and  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, that  no  man  in  this  world  has  a  right  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject.  If  he  does  believe  it,  he  ought  to  preach  it, 
come  what  will.  And  if  he  don't  believe  it,  he  has  no  busi- 
ness to  cover  it  up  and  put  it  on  his  shelf  and  say  nothing 
about  it,  and  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  a  thing  that  a  man  should 
meet  boldly,  or  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  imputations 
of  holding  such  an  infernal  theology. 

Now,  let  us  look  a  little  into  it.  Bear  in  mind,  in  the# 
first  place,  that  in  the  .whole  Old  Testament,  running 
through  thousands  of  years,  in  Moses  the  legislator,  Samuel 
the  teacher,  David  the  inspired  singer,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  all  the  prophets,  in  all  their  dealings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  man's  nature,  there  is  not,  from  Genesis  to  Mala- 
chi,  one  single  solitary  case  in  which  they  teach  that  man 
fell  in  Adam,  or  that  Adam's  sin  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  moral  character  of  the  human  race.  That  is  one  whole 
department  of  God's  alleged  moral  government  over  the 
human  race,  thousands  and  thousands  of  years ;  and  the 
passage  has  yet  to  be  found  that  has  one  single  solitary 
word  upon  the  fall  of  the  human  race  in  Adam. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  New  Dispensation.  The  teach- 
ings of  Christ  have  been  authentically  made  known  from 
four  different  standpoints,  or  by  four  different  recorders, 
and  in  all  these  teachings,  in  Matthew,  in  Mark,  in  Luke, 
in  John,  not  one  single,  solitary  reference  is  made  to  the 
fall  of  man  in  Adam,  or  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  that 
should  meet  these  supposed  facts;  not  one:  Christ  don't 
allude  to  it.  Nor  in  all  the  writers  of  the  epistles  is  there 
a  single  one,  except  Paulj  that  says  anything  that  can  by 
any  violence  of  construction  have  reference  to  Adam  and 
his  relation  to  his  posterity.  James  says  nothing;  Peter 
says  nothing;  John  says  nothing;  Judesays  nothing;  none, 
not  a  word.  Nor  does  the  apostle  Paul  say  one  single  soli- 
tary word  on  the  subject,  except  in  these  two  passages, 
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the  ist  of  Corinthians  15th  chapter,  and  Romans  5th  chap- 
ter; and  that,  at  first  sight,  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  under  the  old  catechetical  teaching,  does 
look  as  though  Paul  did  believe  in  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  did  or  not.  I  know  his  countrymen  did.  But 
was  it  here  the  purpose  of  Paul  to  teach  the  fall  of  man  in 
Adam?  Was  that  the  drift  of  his  teaching?  No,  it  was 
not. 

These  passages  which  I  have  read  in  your  hearing  are 
not  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Adam  sinned  and  that  the 
human  race  fell  in  him.  That  view  was  rabbinic;  it  was,  at 
that  age,  the  general  opinion  of  the  rabbis,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  Christianity  it  was  a  kind  of  common  view.  If 
any  body  has  been  familiar  with  all  the  legends  and 
stories  and  beliefs  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  he  will  not  marvel  that  this  other  one  was  added 
to  them.  This  was  rife;  it  was  their  best  knowledge,  their 
best  statement  of  how  the  race  began,  and  how  the 
phenomena  of  sin  and  suffering  came  into  this  world. 
This  was  their  account  of  it.  Paul  found  it  among  them; 
he  neither  authenticated  it  nor  contradicted  it.  What  did  he 
do?  Why,  he  said  for  the  sake  of  argument  (this  is  the 
purport  of  it):  Suppose  it  is  all  so?  Suppose  Adam  did 
fall? 

What,  then,  was  his  purpose,  what  did  Paul  want?  The 
labor  of  his  life  was  to  bring  his  countrymen,  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Scribe,  to  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Paul's  life  was  Jesus  and  his  own  mission; 
so  intense  was  it,  that  he  declared  in  language  which  only 
can  be  justified  by  the  intensest  passion,  "I  could  wish 
myself  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren's  sake,  my 
kindred,  according  to  the  flesh."  My  desire  that  my  coun- 
trymen shall  come  to  the  Christ  that  I  love  and  believe  in 
is  such  that  I  think  I  would  give  up  my  own  salvation,  if  I 
could  only  work  their  salvation. 

It  was  a  passion  such  as  never  has  been  seen  in  any 
human  creature  since,  and  its  expressions  were  as  sublime 
as  the  dramatic  imagination  of  that  great  soul,  the  apostle 
Paul,  could  make  it.  And  no  man  will  understand  the 
writings  of  Paul  that  understands  anything  else  than  this 
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that  he  argued  Christ  on  every  occasion,  to  meet  every 
possible  condition,  philosophically,  legitimately  or  other- 
wise, of  the  then  prevailing  beliefs  of  men.  And  if  you 
think  that  this  is  an  ingenious  plea,  then  I  call  you  to  con- 
sider the  working  methods  of  the  apostle  Paul.  All  those 
phrases  that  have  been  wrought  into  the  Augustinian 
theology  on  the  subject:  that  the  law  must  be  honored, 
and  the  law  must  be  restored,  and  the  law  must  have  an 
equivalent  for  its  breakage — penalty  and  so  on,  they  are, 
all  of  them,  relative  to  the  Jewish  ideas  regnant  at  that 
time.  They  have  been  translated  by  the  theologian  into 
an  application  of  a  universal  moral  government,  to  which 
they  had  no  reference  at  all.  They  were  all  special;  they 
were  all  provincial,  as  it  were;  but  utilized  by  Paul  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  bring  the  Jews  to  accept  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  he  himself  gives  the  theory  or  genius  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  grounds  on  which  he  pursued  his  work. 
The  first  of  Corinthians,  the  9th  chapter,  beginning  with 
the  19th  verse,  we  shall  find  what  plan  he  proceeded 
upon: 

"  Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  my- 
self servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more." 

Man-hunting;  he  was  out  after  them;  he  was  a  royal 
hunter,  and  that  was  his  game — men,  to  bring  them  to 
Christ,  into  captivity  to  Christ. 

"And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew."  Well,  he  was 
a  Jew;  he  cannot  say  that  he  became  a  jew  in  any  other 
sense  than  this,  that  he  accepted  Jewish  legends  and  no- 
tions for  the  sake  of  his  argument.  He  don't  stop  to  make 
issue  on  the  contradictions,  and  show  a  separation  between 
himself  and  his  countrymen  on  the  very  first  statement  of 
the  New  Testament. 

"  I  accepted  their  notions,  for  I  was  satisfied,  that  even 
on  that  ground  could  I .  construct  an  argument  to  bring 
them  to  Christ: 

"To  the  Jew  we  became  as  a  Jew,  that  we  might  gain 
the  Jews;  to  them  under  the  law  as  under  the  law."  That 
is:  To  those  that  were  more  perfectly  concerned  with  the 
practical  workings  of  the  ritual  and  Mosaic  economy,  I 
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accepted  that  whole  thing,  though  I  was  free  and  did  not 
need  it;  yet,  for  their  sake  that  held  it  and  did  believe  it,  I 
took  it  for  granted,  and  on  that  basis,  taken  for  granted,  I 
argue  Christ  Jesus  to  them. 

"To  them  that  are  without  law,  [the  Athenians,  the 
Corinthians,  the  Romans,  all  the  Gentile  nations]  I  be- 
came as  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ." 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  I  became  indifferent  to  the  law, 
but  I  took  their  ground,  that  were  brought  up  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  as  all  Gentiles  had  been, 
I  became  as  if  I  had  never  known  anything  about  the  econo- 
my of  the  law;  "  as  without  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that 
are  without  law.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,"  through 
superstitious  fears,  through  all  the  paraphernalia  which 
had  been  raised  up  in  the  Gentile  world.  "  To  the  weak 
became  I  as  weak;"  I  assumed  that  these  theories  and 
fables  and  Gorgons  and  terrible  notions  were  true.  I  did 
not  dispute  them;  I  quietly  let  them  run,  that  I  might  gain 
them  to  Christ.  "That  I  might  gain  the  weak,  I  am  made 
all  things  to  all  men;"  that  is,  not  in  the  widest  sense,  not 
in  any  politician's  sense,  but  in  the  universal  moral 
consciousness  of  men  one  way  or  another  brought  up 
under  one  oranothersystem,  instead  of  disputing  the  things 
which  seemed  to  them  to  be  true,  I  for  the  time  being  put 
myself  right  alongside  of  them,  on  what  they  assumed  to 
be  true,  that  I  might  win  them  from  it,  through  the  power 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  through  the  power  of  disputation. 
"  And  this  I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  that  I  might  be  par- 
taker thereof  with  you." 

Now,  we  have  not  only  this  avowal  of  the  method  by 
which  he  wrought  upon  human  nature,  but  we  have  an 
illustration,  an  instance,  of  the  operation  of  it,  and  it  took 
place  after  Paul  had  been  preaching  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  preaching  Jesus  Christ— circumcision  of  no  avail, 
and  uncircumcision  of  no  avail,  but  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  He  said  "  old  things  have  passed  away,  all  things 
have  become  new."  He  had  been  preaching  the  freedom 
from  ecclesiastical  despotism,  that  inhered  in  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ;  a  living,  inspiring  God  as  a  substitute  for  all 
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priests  al.  sacrifices,  all  temples,  all  altars,  all  intermediate 
rituals — a  loving  God,  in  you,  over  you  and  around  you. 
That  is  the  power  that  he  was  preaching  everywhere.  At 
this  time  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  here  is  the  narrative; 
and  it  does  seem  as  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice  as  any- 
thing I  know  of  in  the  whole  life  of  Paul. 

"  And  the  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  us  unto 
James  [James  was  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  as  he  is  called  in  the  ecclesiastical  journals,] 
and  all  the  elders  were  present.  And  when  he  had  salu- 
ted them,  he  declared  particularly  what  things  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry.  And  when 
they  heard  it  they  glorified  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  him, 
thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are 
which  believe;  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law:  and 
they  are  informed  of  thee  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews 
which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying 
that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to 
walk  after  their  customs.  What  is  it,  therefore?  The  multi- 
tude must  needs  come  together:  for  they  will  hear  that 
thou  art  come.  Do  therefore  this,  that  we  say  to  thee: 
we  have  four  men  which  have  a  vow  on  them;  them  take 
and  purify  thyself  with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them^ 
that  they  may  shave  their  heads;  and  all  may  know  that 
those  things,  whereof  they  were  informed  concerning  thee, 
are  nothing;  but  that  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly, 
and  keepest  the  law. 

"Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and,  the  next  day  purifying 
himself  with  them,  entered  into  the  temple,  until  that  an 
offering  should  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them.  And 
when  the  seven  days  were  almost  ended,  the  Jews  which 
were  of  Asia,  when  they  saw  him  in  the  temple,  stirred  up 
all  the  people  and  laid  hands  on  him,  crying  out,  Men  of 
Israel,  help:  this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  every- 
where against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place :  and 
further,  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  temple,  and  hath  pol- 
luted this  holy  place." 

Now,  look  at  that  conduct  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Without 
a  very  great  stretch  of  charity,  one  would  say  that  this  was 
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an  act  of  great  insincerity.  He  was  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles;  he  had  gone  about  everywhere  saying  that  the 
Gentiles  were  not  held  by  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  words 
could  not  be  more  explicit  than  his  renunciation  of  Judaism, 
as  a  necessity:  but  when  he  comes  back  to  Jerusalem  the 
Christians  there  still  undertook  to  have  a  Christianity, 
which  should  still  remain  simply  a  school  within  the 
sect  of  the  Jews.  They  believed  in  Christ,  but  they  be- 
lieved also  in  Christ  and  all  the  whole  Mosaic  economy; 
and  the  rumor  had  come  there  that  Paul  was  lax  in  his 
theology.  He  had  departed  from  the  faith,  and  James 
says  to  him,  Now  show  them  that  you  have  not.  So  Paul 
said:  "To  those  that  are  weak,  I  became  weak  that  I  might 
gain  the  weak;  to  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews.  That  policy — which  is  anything  and  every- 
thing to  bring  a  man  to  Jesus  Christ — that  is  the  one  end 
and  drive  of  my  life  and  my  ministry;  that  led  me  to  go 
up  into  the  temple.  If  I  should  stand  out  and  undertake 
to  explain  to  these  zealous  Jews  that  are  now  going  to- 
wards Jesus  Christ  that  I  did  not  believe  in  the  Mosaic 
economy,  it  would  throw  them  all  off  from  my  hands;  and 
in  regard  to  the  great  moral  elements  which  the  Jewish 
economy  was  designed  to  gain,  I  do  think  it  was  an  imper- 
fect instrument  to  gain  a  great  end,  but  I  will  make  them 
know  that  I  am  a  good  Jew;  I  am  a  good  Jew,  and  one 
with  a  better  idea  of  salvation  than  Jews  have,  on  an  aver- 
age." And  he  went  up  into  the  temple  to  show  to  them 
there  that  he  was  orderly  in  following  the  routine  and 
ritual  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Now,  then,  when  a  man  will 
do  that,  when  he  has  avowed  what  his  principle  or  deter- 
mination is,  that  is,  anything  and  everything  to  men  to 
bring  them  to  Jesus  Christ, — that  is  salvation  in  itself.  And 
when  he  had  exhibited  what  he  meant  by  that  genius  of  ad- 
ministration, is  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  case  as  this 
other,  when  his  whole  countrymen  believed  in  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity, 
instead  of  discussing  with  them  on  that,  he  should  not  have 
assumed  that  with  this  dogma,  if  Adam  fell,  a  thousand 
times  more  recovery  was  there  in  Jesus  Christ? 
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"If  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one,  much  more  they  whicri 
received  abundance  of  grace    .    .    .    shall  reign  by  one,  Jesus  Christ." 

If  through  Adam's  sin  all  the  world  were  made  sinners,why, 
how  much  more  is  all  the  world  going  to  be  made  righteous 
through  the  power  and  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 
It  was  an  argument  ad  hominem,  not  only,  but  to  other 
creatures;  and  you  see,  if  you  will  examine  either  of  these 
passages,  the  force  does  riot  in  either  case  lie  to  prove  the 
fall  of  man.  He  does  not  emphasize  that;  much  less  argue 
it;  it  is  taken  for  granted,  because  it  was  the  notion  of 
his  countrymen  at  that  time>  and  it  was  his  countrymen 
whom  he  was  trying  to  reach. 

Assuming  that  to  be  true  in  every  instance,  the  weight 
and  drift  of  the  argument  is  this:  Whatever  there  is  in 
that,  there  is  te?i  thousand  times  more  in  Jesus  Christy  than 
there  is  in  that  over  against  it.  He  is  more  than  an  equiv- 
alent, more  than  a  deliverer.  Come,  therefore,  thou  Jew, 
though  believing  in  these  things,  come  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
make  him  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness'  sake. 

Upon  that  basis,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  say  that  not  even 
the  Apostle  Paul  himself  taught  that  which  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  did  not  teach,  that  which  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  teach,  that  which  not  one  of  the  other  Apostles 
taught.  Paul  did  not  teach  it,  though  he  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  the  imputation  of  teaching  it,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  method  or  genius  of  his  administration 
among  his  countrymen.  He  assumed  it,  in  order  to  argue 
something  far  more  important,  and  to  stand  on  their  ground 
while  doing  it;  just  as  he  stood  on  the  ground  of  the 
Athenians  when  he  acknowledged  their  being  "more 
religious  "  than  others,  and  adopted, — yea,  declared  unto 
them,  the  unknown  God  whom  they  ignorantly  worshiped. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  the  reason  of  my  speaking  on  this 
ground  was  that  the  great  fundamental  moral  facts  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  man  and  the  character  of  God, 
and  the  recuperative  element  of  the  divine  love,  might  not 
lie  under  the  cloud  and  under  the  imputations  which  have 
been  derived  from  this  Augustinian  theology, — a  yoke 
which  our  fathers  could  not  bear,  and  which  we,  their 
sons,  cannot  bear. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  could  not  endure  to  have  repre- 
sented to  us  a  God  whom  we  are  to  approach  as  our  father, 
against  whom  may  be  alleged  such  atrocious  moral  quali- 
ties. It  is  argued  by  some  that  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  father  being  an  unhealthy  man,  the  child  did 
suffer,  and  that  according  to  the  economy  of  God,  the  sins 
bf  the  father,  constitutional,  physical,  physiological,  were 
transmitted  to  the  son.  It  is  not  that  ground  that  Ezekiel 
argues  in  the  passage  which  I  read  to  you.  It  is  perfectly 
truej  according  to  the  law  of  evolution,  which  now  is  rap- 
idly becoming  the  law  which  is  applied  to  all  such  ques- 
tions as  this,  that  the  human  family  are  on  the  road  from 
the  lowest  seed-form,  onward  and  upward.  Now,  if  there 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  of 
all  that  come  short  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  that  is  taught 
in  our  churches,  and  I  was  forced  to  believe  it,  that  would 
drive  me  into  infidelity  and  into  atheism.  I  could  not  live. 
In  order  to  live  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  atheistic.  I  can- 
not bow  the  knee  to  the  God  whose  business  for  ten  thou- 
sand years  has  been  organized  cruelty.  If  the  whole  story 
is  told  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  family,  by  which  all 
the  miseries  of  ignorance,  and  all  the  wretchedness  of 
crime,  and  all  the  vices  and  passions  have  been  rolling  a 
dark  stream  down  through  all  the  ages;  if  God  saw  it  and 
let  it  flow  on,  and  knew  that  it  was  to  pour  over  into  a 
world  of  helpless,  hopeless  misery,  that  that  world  was 
eternal,  and  that  men  should  go  on  forever  and  forever, 
and  forever  suffering,  the  start  of  which  was  his  own  crea- 
tive act,  and  the  material  for  an  eternity  of  conscious  suf- 
fering being  his  own  creation — if,  I  say,  I  was  obliged  to 
believe  that,  I  never  would  lift  my  voice  again  to  preach 
one  single,  solitary  word;  my  own  belief,  my  self-respect, 
my  sense  of  equity,  my  faith  in  a  God  of  glorious  love  and 
purity — all  compel  me  to  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  false 
to  God,  to  morality,  to  reason,  and  to  the  Bible  as  well.  It 
is  to  the  perversion  of  interpretations  that  we  owe  all  this. 
The  God  that  I  can  call  Father  must  be  at  least  as  good  as 
I  am,  and  as  good  as  you  are;  but  the  moral  sense  of  every 
father  on  earth  would  so  revolt  that  the  ten  thousandth 
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part  of  the  things  alleged  against  the  Eternal  Creator 
would  drive  him  out  of  society.  A  man  could  not  do  a 
tithe  of  the  things  that  are  alleged  to  be  a  part  of  God's 
eternal  and  continuous  operation  and  economy.  A  man 
could  not  maintain  himself.  He  would  be  blasted  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men.  When  I  take  the  Creator  as 
represented  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  loved  the  world  while  it 
was  in  sin  and  in  transgression;  when  I  see  the  revelation 
of  what  divine  nature  is,  namely,  a  love  that  waits,  is 
patient  and  is  gentle,  that  carries  suffering  as  a  very  part 
and  parcel  of  love;  when  I  elevate  that  sublime  Creator  as 
represented  upon  the  cross,  over  against  these  hideous  and 
abominable  notions  of  a  God  that  deliberately  set  a  world 
afloat  with  an  organization  meant  to  manufacture  sinners 
by  millions  and  damn  them  through  ages  forever  and  for- 
ever, and  continues  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament ought  to  rise  up  and  rebel,  with  flame  and  fire,  and 
burn  up  not  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  old  theologians — 
not  forever,  but  long  enough  to  give  them  a  better  sense 
and  a  better  interpretation. 

On  this  subject  I  do  not  propose  to  defend  myself.  I  am 
not  in  that  business.  As  long  as  God  will  give  me  life  and 
breath,  I  will  denounce  it,  and  follow  up  with  spear  and 
sword  all  these  derogatory  ideas  of  divine  government  and 
divine  nature  that  have  so  hindered  the  human  race  from 
the  knowledge  of  their  true,  loving  and  suffering  God. 

This  comment  and  argument  has  also  been  rendered 
more  important  in  my  judgment  because  it  gives  a  totally 
false  idea  to  the  conscience  of  men  as  to  their  guilt.  You 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  what  Adam  did.  He  didn't  do 
anything.  He  had  nothing  to  transmit.  He  never  ex- 
isted, except  as  a  person  in  a  parable,  or  a  legend.  It  was 
the  best  account  the  primitive  people  could  give;  but  that 
he  had  substance  enough  to  carry  results  down  to  eternal 
posterity  and  infect  and  corrupt  them  all — that  is  too  big 
an  Adam  for  any  ordinary  belief.  The  idea  that  we  sin 
because  there  is  the  remotest  bit  of  yeast  of  that  old  man 
in  us,  the  idea  that  we  sin  on  that  account  may  be  just  as 
well  expunged. 
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I  will  tell  you  what  your  sin  is.  It  is  the  remains  of 
your  animal  life  in  you,  the  life  in  which  you  naturally 
dwelt,  struggling  against  the  unfolded  life  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  spiritual  life.  The  whole  theory  of  the  doctrine  of  sin 
lies  within  that.  The  spiritual  and  elevating  elements  in 
men  are  in  conflict  with  the  lower  and  animal;  and  that 
answers  to  the  Apostle's  argument  where  he  says  that  the 
natural  man  understandeth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
That  which  is  in  me,  dog  or  swine,  or  lion,  or  hyena,  or 
fox,  or  wolf,  does  not  understand  that  which  is  in  me  of 
Jesus  Christ,  full  of  gentleness  and  love.  The  natural  man 
is  the  fleshly  man,  the  primitive  animal  stock  on  which  the 
grace  of  God  has  developed  the  spiritual  and  the  reasonable 
man.  The  whole  sphere  of  sin  is  the  conflict  between  the 
old  man  and  the  new  man,  the  acquired  man,  the  developed 
man,  the  man  of  reason  and  of  moral  sensibility.  Every 
time  that  we  receive  improper  impulses  that  go  with  the 
under  man,  anything  in  your  way  of  life  that  goes  to  the 
promotion  of  it  and  all  its  details  and  outfoldings,  all  this 
is  of  the  nature  of  sin.  When  a  man  sins,  the  sin  is  inside 
of  the  man,  and  we  are  big  enough  to  create  all  these 
things  for  ourselves  in  this  life.  We  do  not  need  to  borrow 
anything  of  Adam.  We  do  not  need  to  take  any  dividend 
of  our  great  ancestor. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  believes  in  this  doctrine 
and  undertakes  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  Adam  in  his  pos- 
terity with  a  very  little  water.  They  baptize  infants  to 
efface  original  sin,  aboriginal  sin,  by  which  they  mean  the 
smut  that  comes  down  through  life  from  rubbing  against 
Adam.  That  being  rubbed  off  again,  then  actual  trans- 
gression is  taken  care  of  by  the  priest  upon  confession,  by 
his  pardon,  assuming  that  God  has  given  him  authority  to 
remove  penalty  on  transgression,  upon  evidence  of  repent- 
ance. So  they  have  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism.  It 
was  to  get  rid  of  that  terrible  Adam,  that  taint  which 
fell  on  the  infant  race,  by  reason  of  inheritance  from  their 
great  supposed  ancestor  Adam. 

The  Roman  Church  is  consistent,  but  we  are  not,  if  we 
put  any  such  emphasis  and  authority  upon  infant  baptism. 
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I  do  not.  I  avow  openly  that  it  is  a  very  useful  thing  be- 
cause it  is  impressive  morally;  but  if  any  man  says  "Is  it 
scriptural  ?"  No.  So  are  not  schoolhouses,  so  are  not  any 
of  the  modern  instruments  by  which  civilization  is  estab- 
lished, maintained  and  promoted,  by  which  men  develop 
and  live.  I  do  not  ask  a  scriptural  warrant.  I  merely  ask 
that  modern  things  shall  not  go  against  the  essential  moral 
elements  that  are  in  Scripture.  If,  with  the  stimulus  of  re- 
ligion and  the  overflowing  inspiration  of  God's  spirit,  men 
never  knew  anything  except  what  their  fathers  knew,  they 
would  be  imbruted  indeed.  We  ought  to  grow  in  imple- 
ments and  in  instruments.  I  baptize  children  because  it  is 
a  very  impressive  ceremony  for  their  parents.  It  does  the 
child  good  through  the  impression  on  the  parents  in  the 
consecration  of  the  child  to  God  under  solemn  circum- 
stances. It  does  good,  because  it  brings  the  great  brother- 
hood of  the  church  into  a  unity  of  sympathy  and  consider- 
ation for  the  little  children  of  the  church  when  brought 
up.  On  any  other  ground  than  that,  I  would  not  stand  for 
a  moment.  Therefore,  when  our  brethren  the  Baptists  say 
there  is  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  infant  baptism,  I  admit 
there  is  none.  I  do  not  need  any.  The  origin  of  it  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  contamination  of  sin.  There  never 
was  any  such  contamination  of  sin.  There  never  was  any 
need  of  cleansing  the  evil  out  of  a  child  on  that  account. 
The  only  sin  in  this  world  is  voluntary  transgression.  It  is 
where  a  man  knows  what  is  right  and  wont;  it  is  where 
he  knows  what  is  wrong  and  will.  That  is  sin.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  breaking  the  law  ;  Scripture  says  that  sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  and  it  is;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  laws  that  are  meddling  with  us  that  we  do  not 
know  anything  about,  and  that  we  break.  While  all  sin  is 
breaking  the  law,  all  breaking  the  law  is  not  sin.  There 
are  two  classes  of  offences  recognized  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. One  is  infirmity,  the  other  is  willful  sin.  We  have  a 
high  priest  that  can  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmity. He  has  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin.  Come  boldly  to  obtain  mercy  and  help  at 
the  throne  of  Grace.  The  things  that  men  do  because  their 
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will  is  overborne  by  a  more  powerful  will;  the  things  that 
children  do  that  are  violative  of  law,  moral  law,  because 
they  are  under  biases  which  their  inexperience  and  their 
unfortified  habits,  as  it  were,  prevent  them  from  resisting  ; 
the  things  which  we  do  that  are  found  to  be  a  violation 
of  great  economic  laws,  which  we  knew  nothing  about 
till  they  kicked  in  their  violation — all  these  are  infirmities, 
and  that  is  all  of  it.  A  father  says,  "  What,  don't  believe 
in  total  depravity!  Look  at  my  child.  Don't  you  see  that 
the  elements  of  passion  are  in  him?  He  has  not  got  a 
mind  submissive.  He  is  not  humble.  He  is  not  gentle. 
He  is  like  an  animal."  He  is  an  animal;  that  is  the  way 
we  begin.  We  begin  as  animals.  When  a  child  is  first 
born,  what  is  it  but  a  pulpy,  warm  little  bit  of  animal, 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  without  original  righteousness, 
without  original  orthodoxy,  without  original  heterodoxy, 
without  original  arithmetic,  without  original  rhetoric, 
without  original  anything,  though  the  organs  are  there. 
He  has  nothing  at  all,  and  what  there  is  in  him  has  to  be 
unfolded.  It  has  got  to  come  out  little  by  little,  little  by 
little.  It  has  got  to  be  under  the  economy  of  the  house- 
hold, and  it  is  the  economy  of  the  household  to  take  care 
of  the  child  in  spite  of  its  nothingness,  and  its  ignorance, 
and  in  spite  also  of  the  infelicities  which  come  from  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  itself,  with  its  brain,  its  ears,  its 
nose,  its  teeth.  It  is  just  as  liable  to  get  its  finger  into  the 
fire  as  into  the  sugar.  A  child  has  to  learn  everything. 
It  does  not  know  who  its  mother  is,  nor  brother,  nor  sister. 
The  most  perfect  know-nothing  in  the  world  is  that  of 
the  cradle,  agnostic  from  the  beginning.  The  father  and 
the  mother  care  for  the  child,  are  patient  with  the  child. 
When  it  comes  to  the  period  in  life  at  which  it  does  not 
know  right  from  wrong,  we  have  to  teach  it  right  and 
wrong,  and  get  in  the  way  of  it.  Even  in  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  animal  predominates.  The  child  will  lie. 
If  you  say  it  won't,  you  lie.  It  will  steal,  it  will  do  dirty 
things.  Many  mothers,  saintly  themselves,  wonder  if  that 
little  criminal  thing  will  ever  be  saved.  "  He  will  come  to 
the  gallows."    Bless  your  soul,  he  will  come  to  the  cross, 
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not  to  the  gallows,  and  you  have  to  adopt,  in  your  treat- 
ment of  the  child  that  which  God  Almighty  is  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  doing  for  the  whole  race,  and  has  been 
doing  through  the  centuries.  Creating  them  as  he  has, 
he  waits  with  infinite  patience  and  infinite  forgiveness,  and 
infinite  mercy  the  slow  unfoldings  of  the  great  human 
race.  He  makes  every  voluntary  transgression  kick  back 
on  the  man  and  punish  him.  He  shows  himself  in  every 
solemn  monition  of  cause  and  effect  which  you  have  felt 
in  this  life.  He  shows  you  that  it  is  better  to  do  good  and 
be  good,  than  to  do  and  be  evil.  That  great  scheme  by 
which  obedience  of  the  law  of  every  kind  is  connected  with 
happiness,  and  disobedience  with  unhappiness,  goes  over. 
It  does  not  stop  at  death.  It  goes  over  with  such  tre- 
mendous consequences  to  those  that  are  intelligent  and 
persistent  sinners,  that  it  is  worth  every  man's  while  to 
tremble  at  the  thunder  of  coming  doom. 

Beyond  that  I  do  not  think  Scripture  teaches.  An  eter- 
nity of  conscious  suffering,  I  know  it  does  not  teach.  But 
that  this  life  foreshadows,  to  a  degree,  the  experiences  and 
results  of  the  life  to  come,  that  it  does  teach;  and  it  is  a 
very  solemn  doctrine.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  should  make 
every  man  take  heed.  But  that  above  all  things  which  it 
teaches,  is,  that  "like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  He  knoweth  our  frame, 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust."  That  is  the  genius  of 
the  universe,  and  that  is  the  God  who  was  more  gloriously 
unfolded  and  made  known  to  us  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Here  is  the  power  of  the  unfolded  atonement,  that  Jesus 
came  into  life,  born  at  the  very  lowest  point  in  human  life, 
associating  with  the  classes  that  represented  the  bulk  of 
humanity,  the  lowest,  the  poorest,  the  most  laborious,  the 
ill-faring  bottom  of  human  life.  These  were  his  com- 
panions. He  taught,  and  all  his  teaching  was  spiritual. 
His  life  and  teaching  were  but  the  reduction  of  spiritual 
influences  to  the  needs  of  human  society  and  to  social  con- 
ditions. He  suffered  for  men.  He  taught  that  for  a  just 
man  no  one  can  be  found  to  die  ;  for  a  good  man,  some 
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peradventure  might  be  willing  to  die:  but  that  God  com- 
mends His  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  enemies, 
Christ  died  for  us.  He  unfolds  the  nature  of  God;  as 
patient,  as  gentle,  as  longing  to  bring  men  up  from  a 
lower  and  animal  plane,  to  the  higher  plane  of  reason,  of 
moral  sensibility,  of  spirituality,  of  walking  with  God.  He 
taught,  substantially,  this  grand  doctrine,  that  man  is  a 
creature  endowed  as  an  animal,  with  appetites  and  passions 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  shove  the 
keel  of  this  body  through  the  troubled  seas  of  human  life, 
but  that  he  carried  higher  things,  and  as  they  were  devel- 
oped in  mankind,  they  suppressed  the  inferior,  basilar 
and  animal,  and  he  was  raised  into  the  capability  of  com- 
munion with  God  and  walking  with  God.  He  cleared  the 
heavens  of  the  devilish  creed  of  superstition.  He  took 
the  thunder  clouds  out,  and  left  the  summer  air  serene, 
through  which  we  could  see  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  and 
the  very  throne  of  the  Eternal  God.  He  said:  "  Ye  are 
not  servants  any  longer,  ye  are  friends,  ye  are  the  children 
of  God,  ye  are  the  heirs  of  God,  joint  heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  eternal  inheritance  !  Rise  up  then  out  of 
your  low  and  defiled  animal  self,  rise  up  into  your  higher 
spiritual  self.  Love  that  which  is  like  God  in  you,  and 
you  shall  understand  God  and  follow  God,  and  be  more 
and  more  possessed  with  the  divine  spirit  until  you  pass 
from  glory  to  glory." 

Here  is  my  view  of  the  atonement:  Such  a  perception 
of  the  suffering,  death  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
when  known  and  received  by  the  world,  is  the  most 
powerful  influence  that  can  be  conceived  of  to  win  men 
from  inferior  life  to  superior  life  and  to  goodness.  And 
that  that  doctrine  may  stand  in  all  the  glory  of  its  true 
nature,  and  in  all  the  power  that  belongs  to  it,  take  away 
these  barbaric  medieval  fables,  this  machinery  of  an 
atonement  made  to  tie  together  that  which  was  not 
broken,  an  atonement  made  to  create  as  much  suffering  as 
will  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  so  much  transgression;  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  suffered  all  that  the  human  race 
would  have  suffered  if  they  had  gone  down  to  hell  and 
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eternal  perdition;  and  all  these  other  fables  that  pervert 
the  moral  sense  of  the  race,  that  hide  the  nature  of  the 
Creator,  and  take  away  its  luminousness,  its  equity,  its 
justice — take  them  away.  Bring  in  the  sweet  and  beauti- 
fal  nature  before  which  we  can,  every  one  of  us,  bow  down 
saying  "  My  father;"  no  rude  father  half  developed  him- 
self, wishing  to  do  the  best  for  his  child,  but  ignorant  of 
it ;  no  pampering  father,  himself  effeminate  by  riches  and 
pleasure,  bringing  his  children  up  luxuriously,  unfitted 
for  life;  no  sneaking  father,  no  domineering  father,  no 
father  full  of  hateful  prejudices.  "  Our  father  which  art 
in  heaven;"  my  heavenly  father.  This  is  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  it  is  made 
manifest  to  us  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  brethren  and  friends,  be  sure  of  one  thing,  the 
taking  away  of  all  these  medieval  fables  is  going  to  leave 
the  New  Testament  cleansed  of  mistranslations.  It  is  going 
to  leave  it  consistent  and  harmonious;  it  is  going  to  har- 
monize the  whole  Bible  itself.  Take  the  inharmonies,  as 
when  one  has  died  of  infectious  disease  and  the  physician 
compels  us  to  roll  together  the  sheets  soaked  in  blood,  all 
the  excrement,  all  the  cups,  and  the  couch  on  which  the 
sick  one  lay,  and  bring  them  all  out  and  lay  them 
upon  the  pile  and  burn  them;  so,  I  say,  take  all  those 
hideous  notions  that  have  terrified  the  world  and  defiled 
mankind.  Bring  them  out  into  the  clearer  light  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Put  to  them  the  torch  of 
reason,  the  torch  of  conscience,  the  torch  of  divine 
spirituality,  and  burn  them  to  ashes.  Give  the  ashes  to 
the  sea  and  let  the  sea  carry  them  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
ocean  sink  them  to  the  bottom,  where  plummet  shall  never 
find  them  more. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  come  not,  our  Father,  to  ask  for  things  temporal.  Thy  bountiful 
hand  hath  provided  us,  and  we  live  in  the  midst  of  thy  tokens  of  mercy  and 
remembrance,  and  are  prospered.  We  come  to  thank  thee  for  these  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  providence,  to  thank  thee  for  our  homes,  for  all  the  blessings 
innumerable,  which  have  come  to  us  through  the  faithfulness  of  our  parents; 
for  all  those  ways,  in  thy  providence,  by  which  we  have  been  brought 
through  temptation  and  through  trial  to  a  prosperous  manhood;  for  all  thy 
dealing  with  us,  by  joy  and  by  sorrow,  by  the  truth  and  our  experience  in  it, 
by  which  thou  hast  wrought  out  in  us  any  degree  of  righteousness,  any 
control  over  our  appetites  and  our  passions,  any  better  life  than  that  of  self- 
ishness and  pride. 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  given  to  us,  if  not  the  full  vision,  yet  some 
glimmer  of  the  truth  of  God,  as  it  is  made  known  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  the  orb  of  thy  nature,  discerned  afar  off,  has  grown  brighter  and 
brighter,  filling  at  times  the  whole  soul  with  joy  and  surprise  and  love  and 
gratitude;  and  for  all  the  hope  that  smooths  the  brow  of  care;  for  all  the 
vision  of  the  future,  which  gives  courage  to  the  present;  for  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  thy  wish  and  love  in  our  behalf  and  patience,  and  thy  fidelity  of 
purpose,  which  gives  to  the  darkest  day  cheer,  and  which  overcomes  the  fear 
of  death  itself,  we  render  thee  thanksgiving;  And  since  thou  hast  begun  in 
so  many  the  work  of  redemption,  cleansing  them  from  bodily  sins,  cleansing 
them  from  social  and  selfish  inclinations,  inspiring  in  them  some  higher 
thoughts  of  life  and  destiny,  and  above  all,  bringing  them  to  a  personal 
knowledge  of  thyself  and  to  communion  with  thee,  grant,  we  beseech  of 
thee,  O,  thou  that  hast  been  the  author  of  this  faith,  to  be  the  finisher,  and 
to  us  the  faith  that  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us  until  the  very  end. 
Bring  within  the  sound  of  the  words  of  promise  those  that  now  hear  thee 
not;  bring  to  obedience  those  that  refuse  thine  authority  or  neglect  it. 
Awaken  in  indifferent  hearts  and  consciences  a  salutary  fear  and  earnest  de- 
sire, and  draw  them  by  that  power  of  thy  soul  that  shall  be  the  cleansing 
and  the  saving  of  their  souls. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  the  word  of  truth  effectual.  Grant  that  it 
may  shine  as  illumined  by  thee,  and  may  we  be  willing,  accepting  it,  to 
put  it  into  daily  life  and  practice;  and  so  may  we  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  what  we  commit  to  thee,  our  name,  our  influence, 
our  every  thing  that  is  dear,  our  households,  our  children  and  their  children, 
all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  hope  to  be;  we  desire,  O  God,  to  invest  them 
in  thee  and  leave  them  without  a  care  in  thine  hand.    And  grant  that  thus 
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we  may,  every  day,  walk  in  a  perfect  peace,  knowing  in  whom  we  have 
trusted,  and  that  he  will  be  faithful  to  that  which  we  have  committed  to 
him.  Bringing  us  thus  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  at  last  may 
we  see  the  clouds  breaking  and  the  light  coming,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filling  the  whole  horizon,  until  we  rise  from  glory  to  glory  and  enter  into 
thine  home  and  our  home,  and  rejoice  forever  with  thee. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Amen. 
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The  New  Life. 


"  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  returned  unto  the  shep- 
herd and  bishop  of  your  souls.'' — I  Pet.  ii :  25. 


The  Israelites  were  a  pastoral  people.  For,  although  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostle  the  pastoral  life  had  largely  given 
way  to  the  agricultural,  yet  all  their  history,  all  those 
elements  which  excited  their  imagination  and  rejoiced  their 
patriotism  were  of  the  pastoral  character.  It  went  into 
their  poetry,  and  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  figures  ex- 
ceed in  number  and,  certainly,  equal  in  exquisite  beauty^ 
any  others  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  not 
only  the  Bible,  but  of  universal  literature.  For  the  Israel- 
ites, more  than  any  other  people  that  have  recorded  their 
sensations  and  their  thoughts,  connected  the  phenomena 
of  nature  with  the  idea  of  an  over-ruling  God  and  a  su- 
preme providence.  The  Greek  literature  contains  hardly 
one  endearing  epithet  with  regard  to  mountain,  hill,  stream, 
tree,  beast  or  anything  of  the  kind.  You  shall  find  them 
speaking  in  Rome  of  the  whole  wide  country  as  something 
horrible,  and  banishment  into  it  from  the  great,  noisy, 
crowded  city  was  purgatory  to  them.  But  among  the 
Hebrews  there  was  a.  love  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  stars,  of 
the  hills,  of  the  mountains,  of  the  fountains,  of  the  trees, 
the  vineyards,  the  grasses,  the  flowers,  of  the  birds,  and  of 
insects,  even.  This  is  eminently  seen  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  the  New  Testament  is  not  without  a  trace  of  such  a 
feeling;  and  when  in  the  New  Testament  Christ  was  rep- 
resented under  the  figure  of  a  shepherd,  it  was  not  only  in 
perfect  consonance  and  harmony  with  all  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament  representations  of  God,  but  eminently  in  consonance 
with  his  own  teaching.  He  delighted  to  call  himself  a 
shepherd,  and  he  carried  out  the  figure  in  various  ways, 
and  recurred  to  it  again  and  again.  Not  only  was  he  fond 
of  it,  but  it  was  meant  to  be  to  them  the  type  of  divine 
nature  and  divine  government.  It  has  been  suppressed  and 
destroyed  almost  out  of  the  Christian  mind  by  the  abomi- 
nations of  a  pagan  theory  that  crept  in;  until  now,  among 
the  best  men  and  in  the  best  churches,  there  is  a  veil  and  a 
shadow  thrown  over  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  God 
and  his  relations  to  mankind,  and  men  have  to  break 
through  their  theology,  the  Church  theology,  to  get  at  the 
real  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  divine  nature. 

Here  we  are  called  wanderers.  Men  that  are  converted 
are  the  men  that  have  wandered  away  from  the  right  ideals 
of  life,  and  have  been  brought  back  again:  they  were  wan- 
derers. You  shall  hear  often  that  the  whole  race  is  totally 
depraved.  You  shall  hear  that  men  are  utterly  lost,  and 
the  whole  race  is  lost.  That  is  not  the  technology  of  the 
Scripture.  There  is  none  of  it  there.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
ported into  it  by  the  theologian.  Nothing  that  is  allied  to 
it.  It  is  absolutely  falsifying  Scripture.  We  are  repre- 
sented as  going  astray  from  right  dispositions,  and  from 
right  actions,  and  from  right  directions.  Our  aims,  our 
conduct  and  our  character  are  malformed.  Not  on  account 
of  anything  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  some  great 
fountain  of  iniquity — not  because  mildew  and  blight  has 
settled  down  on  the  faculties  of  mankind — nothing  of  that 
kind;  but  having  right  endowments,  and  a  nature  designed 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  men  have  not  learned  or  been 
willing  to  use  their  faculties  or  natures  aright;  and  per- 
verting themselves  in  this  way,  they  have  wandered  from 
the  law  and  from  the  ideal  of  manhood,  and  when  God 
calls  them  and  they  hear  . back,  they  are  wanderers  from 
rectitude  restored — brought  back  again.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  therefore,  as  native  depravity  or  native  sinfulness. 
There  is  no  dofcbt  that  by  transmission  from  parent  to  child 
there  may  be  a  morbid  constitution  of  mind;  but  these  are 
in  special  instances,  and  it  is  not  the  way  to  characterize 
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the  human  race.  There  is  fio  part  of  a  man's  body  or  of 
his  soul,  that  in  its  own  primitive  and  original  nature 
is  not  right.  Take  the  body,  for  instance,  as  an  illustration. 
There  are  a  great  many  men  born  feeble;  a  great  many 
that  are  born  scrofulous,  or  with  consumptive  tendencies. 
These  are  specials.  But,  taking  the  human  race  together, 
it  may  be  declared  that  there  is  not  a  single  organ  of  the 
body  superfluous,  or  in  its  own  nature  and  proper  functions 
perverted.  The  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach, 
the  circulatory  system;  or  the  special  organs, — the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  mouth;  or  the  complex  organs, — the  hand,  the  foot: 
they  are  all  right.  They  are  just  as  right  in  the  murderer 
as  they  are  in  the  philanthropist.  The  uses  are  not  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  They  were  just  right,  in  their  normal 
condition,  in  the  man  that  is  utterly  broken  up  in  his  health; 
it  was  not  that  there  was  any  organ  that  was  too  much.  It 
is  true  that  there  may  be  a  disproportion,  and  the  sins  of 
the  parents,  as  in  the  drunkard's  case,  may  be  transmitted 
to  their  children,  and  they  may  be  born  with  certain  ten- 
dencies; but  these  are  the  cases  of  abnormality — special: 
whereas,  taking  mankind  at  large,  no  surgeon  would  say 
there  is  anything  to  be  excised;  no  member  ought  to  be  cut 
off;  no  organ  in  the  body  ought  to  be  taken  out.  They  are 
all  right,  if  they  are  used  right;  and  what  we  call  health,  in 
the  body,  is  a  fair  analogical  interpretation  of  what  we  call 
religion.  Religion  in  the  soul  is  what  the  right  use  of  the 
organs  is  to  the  body.  When  all  the  organs  of  a  man's  body 
are  carried  on  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  you  have 
health.  What  is  health?  Simply  a  name  for  the  right 
action  of  the  whole  physical  frame:  and  when  a  man's 
intellect  and  disposition,  and  soul;  each  part  and  faculty; 
the  reason,  the  imagination,  the  affections,  and  all  the  ap- 
petites and  passions  underneath  them,  are  held  in  subor- 
dination to  each  other  in  harmony,  there  is  health  of  the 
soul;  and  we  call'that  religion.  It  is  the  wholesome  action, 
in  the  right  proportions,  of  the  whole  of  a  man's  inward 
nature,  as  health  is  the  right  action,  in  proportion,  of  a 
man's  physical  nature.  So  when  a  man  has  gone  astray, 
he  has  lost  nothing,  except  the  right  use  of  himself.  He 
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has  not  lost  will-power;  he  H^s  not  lost  intellectual  power. 
And  when  a  man  is  recalled  from  wandering  and  it  is  said 
he  is  born  again — a  generic  term  that  stumbled  Nicodemus 
and  has  a  great  many  theologians  since  that  day — all  we 
mean  is  that  from  his  wrong  use  of  himself  he  turns  toward 
the  right  use  of  himself.  Going  in  the  wrong  direction,  he 
changes  his  direction;  using  his  moral  sensibilities  in  the 
wrong  way,  they  are  changed  too.  He  is  brought  to  recog- 
nize a  higher  standard  of  living,  body,  mind  and  soul,  and 
enters  upon  that  better  understanding.  Then  we  say  he 
has  been  recalled  by  his  shepherd;  he  has  returned.  He 
was  in  the  wrong  pasture;  he  was  in  peril;  he  has  heard 
the  voice,  and  been  called,  and  is  now  restored  to  the  shep- 
herd and  bishop — that  is,  care-taker — of  his  soul.  Every 
organ  of  the  body  is  according  to  the  design  of  God  in  na- 
ture, good.  It  is  wrong  use  that  produces  evil.  Every 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  and  soul  is  right  and  needful 
to  the  body  and  soul,  to  social  relations  and  universal  truth. 

But  the  wrong  use  of  right  things  is  sinfulness.  It  may  be 
in  a  single  act,  or  in  a  continuity  of  acts  until  they  become 
habit;  then  it  is  character;  and  character  is  nothing 
but  an  automatic  practice  of  wrong  uses  induced  by  indi- 
vidual acts  of  sin. 

Now  on  the  other  hand  when  a  man  is  called  of  God, 
here  is  the  one  grand  ideal: — "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law."  He  who  carries  his  whole  nature  obediently  to  the 
grand  law  of  love  and  all  its  interpretations  in  God's  word, 
that  man  has  been  restored  to  himself,  and  in  so  far  to  his 
God.  Sinfulness  is  not  inherent  therefore.  It  is  a  state  of 
action.  It  is  voluntary  wrong  doing;  and  when  that  has 
been  continued  for  a  given  length  of  time  we  say  the  man 
is  a  sinner;  that  is,  he  sins  regularly — it  is  his  habit;  it  is  a 
disposition;  and  then,  when,  having  lived  in  that  state  of 
indifference,  and  relatively  of  all  gradations  of  sin,  a  man 
is  roused,  his  moral  nature  becomes  kindled,  his  reason  ac- 
cepts the  light  thrown  upon  it,  he  takes  God  as  the  grand 
examplar  as  made  known  in  Christ,  and  applies  himself 
with  heartiness  and  all  his  will  to  the  development  of  the 
Christ  life  in  himself,  he  is  restored.    Not  to  perfection; 
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but  he  is  restored,  however,  to  nature,  as  God  means  na- 
ture, not  as  man  means  it;  to  the  ideal  life  set  before  every- 
one of  us  in  every  part  of  our  nature,  as  under  the  benign 
control  of  true  benevolence,  sympathy  and  love. 

Hence  the  phrase  used  so  continually  in  these  days, 
that  mankind  are  lost,  is  an  inappropriate  phrase.  It  is 
true  that  all  mankind  have  been  lost  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  in  the  Bible;  but  if  you  will  bear  me 
witness,  the  word  "  lost,"  as  used  in  theology  is  absolutely 
different  from  the  word  "  lost  "  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
the  Old.  It  is  a  shepherd  phrase  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Men  are  lost  just  as  a  flock  is,  when 
the  sheep  have  wandered  away.  They  are  good  sheep 
until  they  have  wandered,  and  bad  sheep  afterward.  Man- 
kind is  never  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  being  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  or  any  other  fungus  of  theology. 
There  is  no  such  authority  given  in  the  Word  of  God  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  only  phrases  that  have  applica- 
tion to  moral  character  and  conduct  in  the  whole  Bible  are 
those  borrowed  from  shepherd  life;  and  the  men  that  have 
strayed  from  right  living  and  right  law  are  said  to  be  lost, 
just  as  the  sheep  is  lost  when  it  has  gone  forth.  You  will 
find  in  the  Psalms  where  he  speaks  of  the  people  of  God 
having  gone  astray  like  lost  sheep.  In  Jeremiah:  "  My 
people  have  been  lost  sheep."  In  Ezekiel:  "I  will  seek  that 
which  was  lost  and  bring  it  again" — that  is,  bring  it  again 
to  the  shepherd  and  the -pasture.  In  Matthew  10th:  "Go 
rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  was  the  or- 
dination of  the  Apostle.  "  I  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  Christ  says.  You  remember  the  parable  : 
"What  man  having  a  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  in  the 
wilderness,  does  not  go  and  search  until  he  finds  it,  and 
lays  it  on  his  shoulder  and  goes  back,  and  says,  Rejoice 
with  me,  I  have  found  the  one  that  was  lost:"  but  the  whole 
flock  was  not  lost,  nor  spoken  of  as  such;  and  the  one  was 
not  lost  in  our  modern  theological  sense. 

The  term  lost,  then,  when  applied  to  men,  is  a  shepherd's 
term;  it  means  wanderer,  one  that  is  out  of  the  way. 
Never,  not  once,  does  it  carry  the  idea  of  a  corrupt  nature 
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in  the  theological  sense  of  that  term,  still  less,  that  "  lost 
in  Adam 's  fall  "  is  taught  in  Scripture.  Hence,  men 's  natures 
are  right  if  used  right.  Your  reason  is  good  enough  if  you 
use  it  well  enough.  Your  conscience  is  good  enough  if 
you  use  it  well  enough.  A  man  is  a  lazy  man;  he  has  been 
brought  up  with  nothing  in  his  hand;  no  strength,  no  skill. 
He  has  a  lazy  man's  hand.  The  hand  is  good  enough,  it  is 
the  wrong  use  of  it,  or  the  neglect  of  it  that  is  bad;  and 
if  the  lazy  hand  were  to  be  put  to  skill,  taught  to  lift,  to 
work — to  skilled  work — the  hand  is  all  right  as  soon  as  you 
bring  it  into  its  right  function  and  give  it  its  right  di- 
rection and  education.  Every  faculty  of  a  man's  nature, 
if  it  is  brought  into  activity  and  acts  along  the  lines  of  in- 
tegrity, as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  under 
the  supreme  dominion  of  reason,  conscience  and  love — 
every  single  faculty  is  good  enough  in  itself.  It  is  born 
again,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  paralyzed  or  perverted 
before;  now  it  has  received  life  again,  or  has  been  brought 
to  regularity  and  to  right  directions  again.  This  is  quite 
consonant  with  reason.  This  brings  the  truth  home  to  the 
consciousness  and  observation  of  every  man.  Applied 
common-sense  accepts  this  general  statement,  and  says 
there  is  nothing  abhorrent  to  reason  or  observation  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  perversion  of  man  by  wrong  use  of  right 
faculties. 

And  then,  when  on  that  you  teach  that  there  is  a  way 
of  coming  back  from  the  wrong  *use  to  the  right  one,  it 
amounts  substantially  in  every  man's  life  to  such  a  degree 
of  change  in  him  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  another 
man  since  he  began  to  use  himself  right.  Here  is  a  man 
that  lives  in  debauch,  bloated  or  pale,  according  as  the 
liquor  works  on  the  blood  system  or  the  nerve  system. 
The  nerves  are  white,  and  so  is  the  face  of  the  drunkard 
who  is  being  eaten  up  in  his  nerves.  Men  say  of  him  "he 
is  used  up;  he  is  gone."  Unluckily,  he  is  not  gone,  but 
stays  to  torment  his  household,  he  stays  to  be  a  reprobate 
among  men.  There  comes  one  of  those  blessed  waves  of 
reformation  over  the  community,  and  the  man  between 
whiles  begins  to  get  some  sort  of  use  of  himself*  and  he 
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has  got  in  some  stream  of  inspiration  and  sympathy,  and, 
by  and  by,  a  sort  of  hope  is  flashed  on  him  that  he,  too, 
may  be  restored.  And  when  one  and  another  and  another, 
old  reprobates  like  himself,  bloated  and  scarred,  stand 
saying,  "  We  were  just  as  you  are — now,  come;  we  will 
take  hold  of  your  hand  and  help  you  up;"  and  a  week  goes 
by  and  he  don't  drink,  feeling  wretchedly  because  he  don't; 
and  a  month  goes  by,  and  he  feels  a  little  better;  and  six 
months  go  by  and  he  begins  to  subside  in  his  face,  he  is 
not  half  so  fat  as  he  was;  and  after  a  whole  year  he  is 
cleaned  up,  and  his  habits  have  changed,  and  everybody 
says :  "  That's  a  new  man." 

So  when  men  have  been  living  wrong  in  their  under- 
standing, wrong  in  their  conscience,  wrong  in  their  loves, 
wrong  in  all  their  passions  and  appetites:  and  there  comes 
some  divine  inspiration,  some  succor  from  the  sympathy 
of  helping  men  around  about  them,  and  they,  little  by 
little,  begin  to  crook  and  to  bend  the  things  so  that  the 
low  shall  go  high,  and  the  high  shall  go  low,  and  the 
crooked  things  shall  be  made  straight,  and  they  have  been 
put  to  the  proof;  but  after  a  year  or  so  men  see  them  and 
they  say:  "  Why,  he  is  born  again;  he's  not  the  same 
creature."  Now  that  don't  mean  that  he  entered  into  his 
mother's  womb  to  be  born  again,  as  Nicodemus  thought 
Christ  meant,  but  it  is  such  a  change — the  sum  total  of 
the  man's  nature  is  so  different  from  what  it  was  before, 
that  he  might  well  be  called  another  man  acting  there  in 
his  skin. 

Conversion,  then,  is  the  beginning,  under  inspiration's 
teaching,  an  example  of  the  reconstruction  of  a  man's 
voluntary  life.  It  is  the  beginning  of  rebuilding  character 
and  conduct,  on  the  basis  of  love.  It  is  the  beginning.  It 
is  no  more  than  the  beginning.  Of  course  all  the  morality 
counts.  All  that  he  has  received  from  the  morality  of 
reflex  Christianity;  all  that  comes  down  to  him  through 
the  hereditary  influences  of  his  foregoers,  parents,  and 
ancestors;  all  that  counts;  that  is  to  say,  he  begins  on  a 
higher  level,  higher  and  higher.  But  in  every  individual 
instance  the  love  of  God  is  the  supreme  motive  of  life;  the 
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love  of  our  fellow  men,  that  is  the  foundation,  and  a  man 
that  has  been  living  on  any  other  foundation  than  that, 
when  he  is  converted,  he  comes  back  to  that  as  the  rule 
and  law  of  his  life.  He  is  a  beginner,  or,  as  newspapers 
often  say:  "Anew  beginner;"  as  if  there  could  be  an  old 
beginner;  as  if  beginning  was  not  new  always. 

Now,  I  am  not  urging  these  matters  on  the  ground  of 
rectifying  theology,  but  because  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  of 
supreme  practical  importance.  It  is  of  great  importance 
for  men  to  be  aware  that  their  relationship  to  the  church, 
and  the  apostolic  ministry,  to  all  ordinances,  to  baptism, 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  they  are  helps,  they  are  only 
helps,  and  a  man  may  belong  to  the  church,  the  oldest  or 
intermediate  or  any  other  church,  and  fulfill  church 
duties;  if  it  goes  no  deeper  than  that  he  is  not  a  Christian 
man.  To  be  a  Christian  means  inside  work,  as  deep  as  the 
conscience,  and  as  the  reason;  and  the  man  that,  beginning 
to  be  a  Christian,  is  just  as  ugly  as  he  was  before,  and  just 
as  proud  as  he  was  before,  and  just  as  mean  as  he  was 
before,  though  he  had  a  thousand  altars  and  a  thousand 
priests  and  maintained  every  economy  of  the  church,  it 
would  do  him  no  good,  but  to  enhance  his  damnation.  It 
is  not  anything  that  you  get  from  the  church;  it  is  what 
the  church  enables  you  to  do  and  rectify  within  yourself 
that  determines  the  question  whether  you  are  salvable  or 
not.  Righteousness  is  the  one  word,  the  battle  cry  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Righteousness  is  the  battle  cry  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  only  question  as  between  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles  and  the  Jews,  was,  what  is  the  way 
to  enable  a  man  to  be  righteous?  The  Old  Testament 
says  sacrifices,  ritual,  laws,  and  obediences.  The  New 
Testament  says  No,  these  have  failed;  human  nature  was 
too  mighty  for  it.  Now,  a  living,  loving  faith  in  the  power 
of  God,  present  to  every  man,  or  faith,  that  is  the 
foundation  of  righteousness  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
the  Old  Bible  and  the  New  Bible,  both  of  them  have 
precisely  the  same  conception.  Religion  means  the  right 
use  of  every  part  of  a  man's  self,  body  and  soul;  and  if  you 
can  do  it  better  by  the  instrument  of  the  churches,  do  it 
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that  way;  but  the  experience  of  mankind  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  or  the  brooding  soul  of  God,  giving  light  and  fire 
to  the  man's  own  soul — that  is  the  thing  that  will  enable 
a  man  to  come  from  wrong  to  right  living  easier. 

Oh,  how  many,  how  many  a  child,  firm  and  obstinate 
and  proud,  has  refused  confession  or  concession;  and  the 
father's  authority  and  scowl  might  silence  him,  but  only  to 
make  in  him  the  fires  of  hell.  But  a  mother's  tears  and 
tremulous  lips  and  words,  breaking  down:  "  Oh,  my  son!  " 
brought  tears  in  a  moment  from  him  and  he  throws  himself 
into  her  arms.  Love  could  conquer  what  authority  could 
not,  nor  a  threat.  And  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  because  it  is  adapted  exactly  to 
that  nature  in  man  that  can  be  persuaded,  but  cannot  be 
driven. 

The  church  is  not,  then,  an  assembly  of  saints.  It  is  a 
school  with  all  manner  of  instruments  that  are  designed  to 
help  men.  Merely  being  in  the  church  does  not  save  men. 
A  man  is  saved,  because  he  has  been,  by  the  power  of  God 
working  in  him  coincident  with  his  own  will,  he  has  been 
brought  into  that  state  of  mind  in  which  he  can  associate 
with  God.  He  is  like  him.  In  elements  and  essence  he  is 
becoming  like  him,  and,  therefore,  can  be  in  affiliation  with 
him.  Otherwise  he  would  be  in  opposition  perpetually. 
The  church  is  not,  then,  an  assembly  of  saints.  It  is  an  as- 
sembly of  men  beginning,  mostly,  and  certainly  the  incom- 
ing into  any  church  is  of  men  that  have  been  lost,  wandered, 
gone  out  of  pasture,  gone  away,  and  they  are  called  back, 
again. 

"Gone  out  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,"  is  the  definition  of 
the  shepherd  Jesus. 

And  in  the  Apostle  Peter's  case  and  in  our  text  it  is 
declared:  "Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now 
returned  unto  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls." 

The  life,  dearly  beloved,  on  which  you  have  entered  is  not 
one  of  eminent  vision,  not  necessarily.  Some  may  have  it, 
and  some  will  not.  It  is  not  a  life  of  exalted  joy  necessarily. 
Some  have  the  art  of  being  joyful.  Some  always  take  the 
sugar  out  of  every  thing  they  eat;  they  taste  it.  Some  have 
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the  art  of  being  unhappy;  they  extract  the  acid  out  of  every 
thing  they  touch.  A  man  may  be  a  religious  person  and 
yet  not  have  the  art  of  joy.  It  is  one  of  the  attainments  to 
some;  it  lies  very  near  to  the  nature  of  others.  When  I 
hear  brethren  rejoicing,  in  conference  meetings,  I  am  glad 
of  it,  until  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  those  are  mere 
banners  thrown  up  just  as  we  put  flags  out  on  any  great 
celebration.  A  man  may  be  an  old  hunks,  and  not  care  a 
snap  for  his  country;  but  if  everybody  is  putting  up  flags 
on  a  national  occasion,  he  is  going  to  put  them  up,  too. 
So  it  may  be  in  religion.  Where  a  man  has  great  joy,  and 
has  vocal  power,  and  delivers  it,  and  his  life  conforms  to 
it,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing;  it  is  a  grand  testimony.  But 
because  he  has  it,  men  say  that  he  is  a  saint — he  has  got 
religion.  And  so  a  man  goes  after  joy  and  thinks  it  is  his 
duty  to  have  it,  and  by  and  by  he  thinks  he  has  got  it;  at 
any  rate,  he  has  it  once  in  a  while  or  in  meeting,  whereas 
it  is  all  fictitious.  It  is  all  a  strain.  The  way  for  a  man 
to  have  joy  is  to  have  harmony — to  have  obedience  in  him- 
self to  the  known  laws  of  God  and  the  known  laws  of  his 
own  nature.  When  a  man  has  come  into  this  harmony,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  harmony  shall  be  an 
outburst  of  triumphant  music  in  the  soul.  It  may  be  a 
common  choral,  almost  a  monotone.  Every  variety  is 
conceivable. 

But  the  point  that  I  would  make  is,  that  a  man  coming 
into  the  Christian  Church  is  coming  into  right  conditions 
in  which  he  may  learn  how  to  rectify  the  aberrations  of  his 
conduct,  and,  so  far  as  his  nature  has  been  positively  made 
morbid,  rectify  his  nature.  You  have  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  wonderful  endowments,  and  you  have  perverted 
them  all.  They  have  been  held  under  the  law  of  selfishness, 
under  the  law  of  greed,  under  the  law  of  pr^de,  instead  of 
the  law  of  sympathy,  and  drawing-together,  the  law  of 
repulsion,  every  man  looking  after  his  own  interests,  and 
not  upon  the  things  of  others,  as  you  are  commanded  to  do. 
When  a  man  sees  the  falseness  of  this  way,  and  the  error 
of  it,  and  means  to  go  right,  he  begins.  Those  of  us  that 
have  to  come  into  the  Church  of  Christ  do  not  come  in 
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saying  to  everybody:  "Now,  look  on  me;  I  have  joined  the 
church,  and  am  a  Christian,  and  hold  myself  amenable 
now  to  every  single  element  of  Christian  joy  and  rectitude." 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  child  that  went  to  school? 
fifteen  years  old,  brought  up  in  the  wilderness  with  no 
chances — brought  at  last  to  the  verge  of  civilization,  and 
when  school  opens,  and  he  goes  to  school,  his  backwoods 
companions  hear  of  it,  and  say:  "  O,  you  have  gone  to 
school;  talk  a  little  Latin  to  us,  we  want  to  hear  it.  You 
can't  read?"  "Not  yet."  "Well,  give  us  some  learning. 
What  do  you  know  about  astronomy?  What  about  the 
earth?  What  about  peoples?  Educated  people  know 
about  all  these  things;  do  you?"  All  he  can  say  is:  "I 
am  going  to.  I  have  begun.  I  have  gone  to  school.  I 
have  dwelt  in  ignorance.  I  know  nothing ;  but  I  know  it 
is  an  evil  state.  I  have  gone  to  school,  and  I  am  going  to 
apply  myself  night  and  day  to  my  studies,  and,  by  and  by, 
I  hope  to  be  a  scholar  and  an  educated  man,  at  any  rate." 

A  man  has  found  out  that  the  way  of  his  life,  the  way  of 
selfishness,  of  pride  and  evil  passions  is  the  bad  way;  it  is 
contrary  to  God  and  nature — the  best  nature — contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  society,  of  the  family  and  of  the  individual. 
He  is  so  convinced  of  it  that  in  covenant  in  his  secret 
thought  with  God  he  says:  "If  thou  wilt  help  me,  I  will 
from  this  hour  undertake  to  re-educate  myself  into  the 
Christ  spirit."  What!  before  he  has  conviction  of  sin? 
Well,  a  man's  conviction  of  sin  of  the  generic  kind  does 
not  necessarily  do  him  any  harm.  But  to  undertake  to 
make  a  man  convinced  of  sin  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
the  sinfulness  of  the  race  to  him  is  very  slow  work. 

Let  a  man  take  a  single  precept  of  the  Gospel:  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Pray  for  your  enemies. 
He  does  not  need  to  do  but  just  that  one  thing.  Let  a  man 
say,  "  I  am  going  to  begin  a  Christian  life,  but  I  have  had 
no  conviction  of  sin."  How  can  you  until  you  undertake 
to  compare  yourself  with  the  law  ?  Take  one  point  of  the 
law,  and  see  how  you  are  going  to  come  out.  Take  that: 
"Love  your  enemies."  Well,  he  is  gone  out  a  week,  and 
comes  back,  and  you  say  "  How  are  you  getting  on?  "    "  I 
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never  thought  it  was  so  hard.  I  have  tried,  but  I  don't 
seem  to  myself  to  have  succeeded."  "Well,  go  on  a  week 
more."  He  comes  back  after  a  week  more,  and  says,  "I 
don't  believe  it  is  possible  for  anybody  to  do  it.  I  have 
tried,  and  I  have  tried,  and  I  can't."  "  O!  when  you  have 
come  to  the  test  of  obedience,  you  are  sinful,  are  you?" 
"  Well,  on  that  point,  I  am."  "Well,  go  on  right  through 
the  verse — what  you  are  to  feel  towards  those  that  perse- 
cute you,  that  hate  you,  that  spitefully  follow  after  you  and 
harass  and  hound  you  in  every  way.  Have  you  attained  to 
that  state  of  mind  by  which  you  can  love  them  and  bless 
them,  and  live  for  them,  and  set  them  an  example."  "Oh, 
my  heavens!  no;  I  can't  do  it;  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever 
did  it  in  this  world.  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever  will  do 
it  in  this  world." 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  sinful  or  not,  just 
take  any  of  these  great  characteristic  commands  of  Jesus 
Christ;  take  any  point  of  example  in  himself,  any  conduct, 
anywhere,  and  try  it  on.  How  shall  a  man  know  whether 
his  clothes  fit  or  not?  He  goes  into  a  store  and  says  to  his 
tailor,  "  Look  here,  how  do  I  know  what  size  I  want?"  He 
looks  at  him  a  moment,  then  takes  a  boy's  coat  and  says: 
"Try  that  on  if  you  please."  He  gets  one  arm  half  way 
down,  and  he  can't  find  any  arm-hole  on  the  other  side: 
"O,  that  is  a  world  too  small  for  me,  I  can't  get  into  that." 
"Well,  take  the  next  size,"  and  so  he  goes  on  with  him  and 
gets  one,  by  and  by,  that  fits  easily,  and  comes  around  and 
laps  about  him  or  towards  it.  He  says:  "Well,  this  suits 
me."  Try  moral  qualities  in  the  same  way.  You  have  one 
text  that  leads  to  this  very  analogy  or  figure:  "  Put  ye  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  a  garment.  Put  it  on  your  con- 
science. Put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  an  element  of 
love.  Put  on  the  saving  and  helping  of  men,  instead  of 
hating  men.  Try  on  each  one  of  these  Christian  graces, 
and  see  whether  they  fit  you,  or  whether  you  can  get 
them  on. 

You  know  very  well  that  it  is  my  teaching  that  a  person 
should  come  into  the  Church  of  Christ  joyfully,  yet  not  so 
much  on  account  of  attainment,  but  because  he  has  put 
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himself  now  in  the  way  of  attaining,  and  may  hope  to 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  end. 

So  I  read  and  interpret  for  you,  beloved,  the  text:  "Ye 
were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  returned  unto  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls." 

What  more  fitting  could  there  be  than  to  read  that  out- 
burst of  exquisite  experience  and  exquisite  poetry  which 
our  Lord,  in  his  youth,  read  often  and  often,  and  which  fed 
in  him  that  habit  of  calling  himself  the  Shepherd,  which 
has  made  the  Ndw  Testament  so  beautiful: 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want;  he  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters;  he  restoreth  my  soul;  he  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me,  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies;  thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil, 
my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

May  every  one  of  you  give  thanks,  even  in  your  dying 
hour,  that  it  pleased  God  to  bring  you  unto  the  Shepherd's 
house.  May  not  one  of  you  regret,  in  any  way  or  any- 
where, that  you  took  this  step  consonant  with  nature,  con- 
sonant with  experience,  consonant  with  philosophy,  con- 
sonant with  religion,  that  brings  you  into  harmony  with 
God,  that,  as  his  scholars  you  may  learn  the  ways  of 
righteousness. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  SERMON. 

O  thou  that  dwellest  amidst  the  choirs  of  heaven  and  seest  the  out- 
stretching universe,  and  measurest  all  things  by  thine  own  infinite  nature, 
we  rejoice  that  the  littleness  of  earth  and  of  all  its  affairs  doth  not  lead  thee 
to  neglect  or  to  forget.  Not  a  star  can  fall  to  the  ground  and  thou  not 
know  it,  thou  mysterious  God,  and  we  are  more  than  they  and  bear  thine 
image.  We  are  thy  children,  though  often  recreant  and  disobedient  and 
wandering  away  from  our  father's  house;  but  thou,  with  infinite  patience 
and  grace,  dost  go  out  to  seek  and  to  save  us  and  bring  us  back  to  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  our  souls. 

We  thank  thee;  we  thank  thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  us  through 
the  household;  for  father  and  mother;  for  all  thou  hast  done  through  those 
that  loving  thee  have  loved  us  in  thy  spirit. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  training  which  we  have  had;  for  our  place  in  life, 
and  for  the  discipline  of  thy  providence;  for  all  that  which  has  inspired  in 
us  hope  and  noble  desires. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  revelation  of  God,  as  made  known  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have  been  able,  in  some  degree,  to  desire  to 
be  like  unto  him. 

Though  our  vision  be  feeble,  and  our  endeavors  are  very  poor,  thou,  O 
God!  hast,  by  thy  power,  quickened  in  us,  so  that  we  have  learned  to  love 
and  to  fulfill  some  part  of  the  law,  some  part  of  the  time  in  the  spirit  of  lov- 
ing. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  this.  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  wit- 
nesses in  thy  presence,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  are  what  they  are.  We 
thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  that  desire  to  make  known  to  men  around 
aboufc  them  that  their  repentance  is  not  to  themselves,  but  that  they  are 
the  pupils  and  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  thank  thee  that  so  many  have 
been  drawn,  from  time  to  time,  to  endeavor  to  live  this  newer  and  higher 
life.  We  thank  thee,  O  Lord!  that  into  this  flock  have  come,  as  into  the 
pasture,  the  green  pasture  by  the  side  of  still  waters,  so  many  that  have  now 
for  the  first  time  made  known  their  faith  and  their  joy.  The  Lord  bless 
them  in  their  own  experience,  in  their  home,  in  their  joy,  in  their  sorrow, 
and  may  none  of  them  ever  turn  away  from  the  covenants  into  which  they 
have  joyously  entered  this  morning.  May  they  learn,  even  in  the  midst  of 
trouble,  that  thy  yoke  is  easy,  and  that  thy  burdens  are  light.  May  they 
never  have  doubts  so  obscuring  the  heaven  that  they  shall  not  always  behold 
thee.  Fill  their  hearts,  and  may  they  strongly  turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Be  with  them  in  all  the  emergencies  of  coming  days.  May  they 
be  able  to  live  and  not  afraid  to  die,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  wilderness, 
or  upon  the  sea,  or  amid  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  whenever  they  shall  be 
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called  to  go  forth,  be  thou  so  near  to  them  consciously  that  they  shall  never 
be  alone  and  never  neglected.  Rising  from  the  school  life,  may  they  find 
themselves  able  to  speak,  though  in  broken  language,  the  tongues  of  heaven. 
May  they  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

Bless  this  household,  and  as  to-day  they  rejoice  to  see  so  many  following 
the  cross  of  Christ,  may  they  also  feel  that  it  is  for  them  to  be  their  teachers 
and  exemplars.  May  they  take  on  themselves,  joyfully,  this  responsibility, 
and  may  the  love  of  Christ  abound  in  all  this  church,  amidst  all  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  all  the  families. 

Bless  those  that  have  been  in  affliction.  May  their  sorrows  blossom  and 
bring  forth  fruit  in  them  that  shall  have  been  exercised  thereby. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  our  endeavors  to  glorify 
thee  in  the  lives  of  men.  May  our  schools  and  our  missions  and  the  chari- 
ties of  this  people,  and  all  their  labors  of  love  come  up  in  remembrance  be- 
fore thee  day  by  day.  Long  may  the  years  be  delayed  when  the  lights  shall 
go  out  from  this  sanctuary,  and  when  joy  shall  cease  to  chant  its  notes  of 
glory  to  thee.  May  thy  kingdom  come  here,  and  abide  here,  and  thy  name 
grow  more  and  more  sweet  and  beautiful  to  those  that  in  other  generations 
shall  occupy  our  places. 

So  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come,  and  thy  will  be  done  in  all  the 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shine  as  the  sun,  from  the  rising  thereof  till 
the  going  down  of  the  same. 

And  thy  name  shall  be  praised  evermore,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 
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items  of  classed  topics;  Marginal  Dates;  1,160  Octavo  pages,  Text;  98  fnll-page  Portrait  Illustra- 
tions; 3  double  Maps. 


In  Two  Volumes;  Cloth  

Tn  One  Volume;  Half  Russia,  Red  Edges  

In  Two  Volumes;  Half  Morocco,  Marble  Edges 


$6.00 
.  7.00 
.  9.00 


^gT'Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular;  or  send  the  money  and  Volumes  will  be  delivered  free  of 
carriage. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HDLBERT,  2f  PaVrfS,  New  York. 
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Gold's  Patent 44  Health  "  Heater. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES 


Vol.  Completed  April  4. 

1.  The  Golden  Net. 

2.  They  Have  their  Reward. 

3.  The  Personal  Influence  'of  G-od. 

4.  The  Principle  of  Spiritual  Growth. 
6.  Christian  Pantheism. 

6.  The  Marrow  of  the  Gospel. 

7.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

8.  The  Turning  Point. 

9.  Old  Thoughts  in  New  Forma. 

10.  Brain  Life  in  America. 

11.  The  Secret  of  Beauty. 

12.  Conceptions  of  God. 

13.  God  in  Christ. 

14.  A  Completed  Tear. 

15.  The  Reproach  of  Christ. 

16.  The  Vital  Principle. 

17.  Many  Members,  One  Body. 
"8.  Christ's  Idea  of  Christianity. 

19.  Why  Christ  Died. 

20.  Civil  Law  and  the  Sabbath. 

21.  Ashamed  of  Christ. 

22.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Love. 

23.  Soul  Service. 

24.  Heart-Fragrance. 

25.  A  Helpful  God. 

26.  The  Courage  of  the  Future. 


Vol.  Completed  Oct.  3. 

1.  The  Light  of  Life. 

2.  The  Drift  of  the  Ages. 

3.  Aim  of  the  Christian  Life. 

4.  Generosity  towards  God. 

5.  The  Liberty  of  Christ. 

6.  The  Best  of  God. 

7.  Does  God  Exist? 

8.  The  Hidden  Man. 

9.  Seekers  after  Evil. 

10.  God  in  the  World. 

11.  God's  Goodness  Man's  Salvation 

12.  Poverty  and  the  Gospel. 

13.  The  God  of  the  Whole  Earth. 

14.  Intimacy  with  God. 

15.  The  Value  of  Suffering. 

16.  The  Test  of  Christianity. 

17.  What  is  the  Bible  ? 

18.  Critical  Hours. 

19.  Aims  of  Life. 

£0.  Negative  Evil,  Positive  Good. 

21.  Sluggish  Christianity. 

22.  Faith  in  Time  of  Trouble. 

23.  Christ  First. 

i4.  The  Secret  of  Reforms. 

25.  The  Crisis  of  Decision. 

2d.  Aspiration  and  Contentment. 


SUBJECTS  OF  VOL.  COMPLETED  Apr.  2. 


1  The  Old  Year,  and  the  New. 

2  An  Outlook. 

3  Christ,  the  Foundation. 

4'  The  Vitality  of  God's  Truth. 

5]  The  Pulpit  of  To-day. 

6  Outward  and  Inward  Life. 

7.  Wendell  Phillips. 

8.  The  Core  of  Christianity. 
9  Christian  Warfare. 

10  The  Appointed  Ideal. 

11-  Morality  and  Spirituality. 

12-  The  Harvest  of  the  Soul. 

13-  An  American  Fault. 


14.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

15.  The  Battle  of  Life. 

16.  Nature's  Warning. 

17.  God's  Loving  Providence, 

18.  Symbols  of  G-od. 

19.  Wealth  Toward  God. 

2  >.  The  Science  of  Right  Living. 

2 1 .  Living  Gospels. 

22.  The  Heroism  of  Life. 

23.  Selfness  versus  Selfishne?r. 

24.  Unity  in  Diversity. 

^  o  Ch'n  Conscience  and  Ch'n  Liberty 

LC.  Concerning  Godlikeness. 


N.  B. — The  above  volumes  can  be  had  in  bound  form  at  $1.50  per  copy,  post 
paid,  by  mail.  Also  the  following  books  of  Mr.  Beecher's:  Sermons  (1873-4). 
$1.50;  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  (3  vols,  in  One),  $2.00  ;  Life  Thoughts,  $1.23  ; 

^Norwood:  or,  Village  Life  in  New  England.    A  novel.    Illustrated.    $2.00.  Ad. 

A-ess  the  Publishers, 

W  FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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"Well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  philanthropists  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  theory The  American,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  POOR: 

A  Record  of  Quiet  Work  in   Unquiet  Places, 

By  HELEN  CAMPBELL,  ' 

Author  of  "The  Easiest  Way  in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking,"  "'Patty  Pearson's  Boy" 
"Under  Green  Apple-Boughs  "  etc.,  etc. 


16mo,   Cloth,  90  Cents 


"  Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 1  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York, 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
r^al  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals— 
and  our  voters." — San  Francisco  Alta- California, 

"Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
of  the  very  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places: 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
improvement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
American. 

"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic."— Hartford  Times. 

"Worthy  of  earnest  thought."  —  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

"  Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  forth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"  Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
question  destined  to  grow  to  ominous  dimensions 
with  the  growth  of  our  population."— St.  Paul's  Pi- 
oneer Press. 

"  This  little  volume  simply  presents  facts  which 
make  one  shiver.  The  imagination  of  a  Dickens 
or  a  Zola  never  conceived  such  depths  of  misery 
and  vice  as  these  pictures  of  real  life  portray. 

.  .  She  urges  better  tenement  houses  for  the 
poor,  rightly  judging  that  clean  dwellings  will  in- 
duce self-respect.  She  says,  "cooks  are  the  mis- 
sionaries needed,'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor."— Boston  Globe. 


"  This"  little  book  has  a  value  beyond  its  excel- 
lent  literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution.' — The  Continent. 

"Regarding  shop-girls,  Mrs.  Campbell  says: 
1  If  every  decent  family,  instead  of  paying  wages 
to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patiently, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  girls  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble."— Boston  Globe. 

"Abounds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor ."—Independent. 

"The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
among  the  poor,  aided  by  her  excellent  common 
sense,  enables  her  to  bring  forward  many  helpful 
suggestions  which  can  be  utilized  in  almost  any 
city  of  our  land."—  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer^ 

"Worthy  of  careful  and  close  reading." — Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

"  Not  many  can  read  this  little  book  without  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  toward  the  relief  of  the 
problem  so  graphically  set  forth."— St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch. 

"  Calculated  to  incite  some  grave  thinking  over 
the  duty  each  person  owes  to  unfortunate  human- 
ity, and  how  that  duty  shall  be  most  wisely  per- 
formed. .  .  .  The  writer  makes  no  set  appeal 
for  sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  safely  trusts 
to  the  effect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  ~l 
the  mission.  It  is  a  harrowing  and  yet  an  encouij 
ing  record,  for  it  shows  that  men  may  be  resc 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided 
right  means  be  employed."—  The  Dial,  Chicago 

"Suggestive,  helpful,  earnest  and  convincing."— 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 
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***  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
(90  cents)  by  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 

Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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The  F oremost  ff istorical  Journal  of  merica. 

^  Edited  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb, 

W  Author  of  "  History  of  the   City  of  ATew  York." 


The  Magazine  for  every  Household.  It  interests  all  readers 
and  educates  the  young.  The  best  and  most  distinguished  Histori- 
cal Writers  of  America  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  its  Subscription 
List  represents  the  Wealth  and  Culture  of  the  entire  Continent. 
Its  Illustrations  are  all  of  Historical  significance,  and  many  rare 
and  valuable  Portraits  are  here  engraved  for  the  first  time. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

"  This  Magazine  delights  the  refined  scholar,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  decidedly  popular  cast, 
pleases  the  large  majority  of  readers  of  average  intelligence.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  and  in 
its  department  has  no  equal.  In  no  other  journal  do  so  many  important  documents  relating  to  our  history 
make  their  first  appearance  in  print.  It  is  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  be  informed  of  the 
progress  of  investigation  in  the  history  of  this  country."  -  Christian  Intelligencer ,  //.  Y. 

"  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  historical  publications  in  this  country,and  it  is  to  be  complimented 
on  its  excellence,  and  congratulated  on  its  success." — Brooklyn  Times. 

"The  articles  are  made  entertaining  to  all  classes,  and  as  a  help  to  fully  understanding  the  country 
we  live  in  there  is  no  better  publication.  The  benefit  of  its  variety  of  miscellaneous  his'orical 
matter  in  the  present  and  future  cannot  be  over-rated." — Boston  Globe. 

"It  has  grown  into  a  permanent  and  valuable  publication,  and  under  its  present  management  is 
filling  its  place  more  acceptably  than  ever,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  illuminated  cover  for  1884 
suggests  prosperity  and  success  in  its  special  field." — Utica  Herald. 


THE  MAY  ISSUE  OF  THE  MAGAZINE  CONTAINS: 
The  Virginia  Declaration  of  Independence.    A  group  of  Virginia  Statesmen.  Nine- 
teen illustrations  of  great  historic  interest,  including  a  group  of  nine  portraits.  John 
Esten  Cooke. 

Cherokees  probably  Mound-Builders.  By  Cyrus  Thomas,  Ph.  D. 

Slavery  in  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York.  -  By  Frederic  G.  Mather. 
William  III.  of  England.    His  Influence  on  America.     With  portrait  as  frontispiece 

to  the  Magazine  -----       By  the  Editor. 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  Council  for  New-England.    With  illustration.    By  Tames  P. 

Baxter. 

Private  Intelligence  Papers  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.     Chapter  VIII.     Edited  by 

Edward  F.  De  Lancey. 
ifke  Soldiers'  Homeward  Voyage.    A  Thrilling  Experience  at  the  close  of  the 

mm  late  Civil  War.   -     By  R.  G.  Dill. 

Together  with  the  several  well-filled  departments  of 
MINOR  TOPICS,   NOTES,  QUERIES,   REPLIES,  LEARNED  SOCIETIES 
and  BOOK  NOTICES. 

Sold  by  newsdealers  everywhere.     Terms,  $5  a  year,  -or  50  cts.  a  number. 
Address,  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 


Brain  and#  Nerve  Food= 


FROM  THE  NEEVE-GIVING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  OZ-BEAIN  AND  WHEAT  GRAIN. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES.— Restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness,  weakness  or  indigestion; 

relieves  lassitude  and  neuralgia  ;  refreshes  the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement  or  excessive  sensitiveness 
and  strengthens  a  failing  memory.  It  aids  wonderfully  in  the  mental  and  bodily  growth  of  infants  and 
children.  Und<  r  its  use  the  teeth  come  easier,  the  bones  grow  better,  the  skin  smoother,  the  brain  acquires 
more  readily  and  rests  and  sleeps  more  sweetly.  An  ill-fed  brain  learns  no  lessons,  and  is  excusable  1  fpeevish. 
It  gives  a  more  intellectual  and  happier  childhood.  It  does  away  with  that  feeing  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion  which  impels  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  directly  counteracts  a  c;iuse  of  depravity  and 
suffering  which  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  religion  and  morality.  Not  a  secret  remedy;  formula  on  every  label. 
Forsaleby  Druggists,  or  mail,  $1.  F.  CROSBY  &  CO.,  56  West  25th    St.  .New  York. 
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A  New  Hymn  and  Tune  Boo 
for  the  Sunday  -  School  and 
Social  Meeting. 

"Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.  D.,  has  prepared, 
and  Messrs.  Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co.  have  just 
published  a  very  attractive  volume,  4  Songs  of 
Praise  and  Prayer,'  containing  between  three 
and  four  hundred  hymns  and  tunes  for  use  both  in 
the  Sunday-school  and  Social  Meeting.  Dr.  Rich- 
ards' 4  Songs  ot  Christian  Praise  lor 
Choir  and  Congregation,'  and  'Scrip- 
ture Selections  for  Responsive  Read- 
ing,' have  already  attained  a  phenomenally 
large  sale  in  evangelical  churches  throughout 
the  country.  The  high  standard  of  quality  of  hymns 
and  tunes  which  characterized  the  larger  book  has 
been  fully  maintained  in  the  volume  just  published, 
and  will  doubtless  command  for  it  an  immediate 
success.  The  publishers  offer  to  send  returnable 
sample  copies  free  to  Pastors  or  Sunday-school 
Superintendents  who  desire  to  examine  either  of 
these  books  with  a  view  to  introduction."  Address 

Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co., 

18  &  20  Astor  Pace,  New  York  City. 


For  Studying  the  present  Quarter's  S.  S.  Lessons, 

EVERY   ONE  SHOULD   HAVE  THE 

American  Version  of  the  Revised  New  Testament. 

With  the  Readings  and  Renderings  preferred  by  the  American  Committee  of  Revision 
Incorporated  into  the  text  by  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  President  of  the 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


"It  represents  the  best,  the  oldest,  and  the  purest 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  at  present  attain- 
able, by  consent  of  the  most  competent  Christian 
scholars.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  this  American  Version 
is  the  most  accurate  English  rendering  in  existence 


of  that  Greek  text." — N.  Y.Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  make 
it  accurate.  .  .  .  The  typographical  execution 
is  admirable."  — Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  the  Am{ 
Committee  of  Revision. 
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Gilt  Edges,  $1.75;  Full  Turkey  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  $3.25. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Cradle. 


"  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him  that  he  should  touch  them: 
and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it 
he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  and 
put  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." — Mark  x  :  13-16. 


This  is  very  full  of  meaning.  It  interprets  the  abiding 
feeling  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  outward  seeming 
of  divine  providence  as  executed  by  means  of  natural  law, 
behind  all  natural  law  we  want  to  know  what  soul  or  what 
heart  is  pulsating.  What  is  that  which  is  behind  and 
above  nature?  We  have  it  here  disclosed.  And  when 
Christ  goes  on  to  say  that  if  a  man  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  there- 
in, it' has  been  interpreted,  according  to  the  old  mechani- 
cal philosophies,  that  if  a  man  did  not  give  up  his  reason 
and  his  beliefs  to  the  ministration  of  the  church,  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  God;  if  he  did  not  open  his 
mouth  wide  and  swallow  whatever  dogmas  were  presented 
to  him,  it  indicated  an  intractable  disposition,  and  that  he 
must  be  damned. 

Now  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
no  earthly  organization.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  emotion 
and  of  disposition;  it  is  the  kingdom  of  character.  And 
God  says  if  the  great  law  of  heaven,  which  is  the  law  of 
love,  is  not  accepted  by  men  with  the  same  docility  and 
sincerity  with  which  children'  accept  the  administration 
and  love  of  their  parents,  a  man  shall  not  enter  into  it. 
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He  shall  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  meaning  of 
love;  that  which  it  is  running  to;  the  divine  fruit,  is  such 
an  amelioration  of  men's  nature  that  they  shall  be  born 
of  love  to  love.  That  is  the  kingdom,  and  no  man  can  un- 
derstand it  that  comes  in  any  other  way  except  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  great  element  ot  divine  and  human  love. 
No  man  can  enter  it  by  philosophical  principles,  nor  by 
dogmas,  nor  by  submission  to  ecclesiastical  organization, 
nor  by  any  external  or  mechanical  way;  but  whosoever 
will  accept  God  in  the  spirit  in  which  a  little  child  accepts 
its  mother  and  father,  God  will  speak  to  him  and  unfold 
the  mysteries  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  an  argument  there- 
fore for  priestly  authority,  and  for  the  submission  of  the 
laity;  it  is  simply  an  argument  for  the  absolute  submis- 
sion of  a  childlike  heart  to  the  interior  spirit,  the  love 
spirit,  of  God. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  force  of  this  whole 
passage,  we  must  consider  at  some  length  the  relation  of 
children  to  human  life,  and  to  the  world  life.  And  herein 
we  are  greatly  helped,  as  we  are  in  ten  thousand  other 
ways,  by  the  more  recent  unfolding  of  the  origin  of  things 
through  evolution.  For  we  find  that  in  the  lower  forms 
of  existence,  in  the  great  invertebrate  kingdom,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  offspring  have  no  relation  to  their 
parents  other  than  physical.  There  is  no  love,  no  recog- 
nition. The  spawn  of  the  fish  covers  the  river,  and  the 
fish  knows  nothing  about  it.  They  are  hatched,  and  the 
fish  knows  not  its  offspring  except  to  eat  it  up.  As  you 
ascend  from  the  lower  forms  of  unconscious  parentage, 
steadily  there  seems  to  be  an  increment  in  this  direction, 
that  the  parent  and  the  offspring  have  increasing  relations, 
one  to  the  other,  until  you  come  to  the  vertebrates.  There 
it  is  very  distinctly  made  manifest.  Take  the  birds,  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fowls  of  the  yard;  there  is  very 
strong  parental  affection,  but  it  is  very  narrow  and  sim- 
ple. The  hen  that  clucks'around  my  door  every  day  with 
her  brood  of  fifteen  chickens  will  quarrel  and  fight  as 
bravely  as  if  she  were  a  lioness,  if  you  attack  them  openly; 
but  if  you  go  in  the  night  and  take  one  from  her  and  kill 
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or  give  it  away,  she  don't  miss  it  in  the  morning.  And  if 
in  the  night  you  go  quietly  and  abstract  another,  she 
doesn't  know  she  is  a  bereaved  mother;  and  so  you  may 
reduce  her  to  one  chicken,  and  she  goes  on  acting  as  if 
she  had  control  of  the  whole  world.  So  that  you  see, 
while  she  has  strong  affection  in  one  way,  it  is  so  small,  so 
narrow,  so  unrecognizing,  that  one  by  one  you  can  di- 
minish her  household  and  she  does  not  grieve — she  misses 
nothing.  If  you  go  further  up,  you  shall  find  that  when 
you  reach  the  mammals,  or  those  that  feed  their  young 
from  their  own  bosom,  a  very  strong  development  has 
taken  place,  bringing  them  nearer  and  nearer  together. 
Not  only  is  the  lioness  a  lover  of  her  whelp,  but  she  is 
very  sagacious  about  it.  Go  into  the  woods  and  take  the 
cubs  of  a  bear,  and  she  will  follow  your  footsteps  far  and 
near,  and  woe  be  to  the  man  that  has  her  young  in  his 
pouch  if  she  overtakes  him.  She  misses  them,  and  mourns 
them  if  she  cannot  find  them.  Take  the  calf  away  from 
the  cow,  and  she  goes  lowing  about,  day  by  day,  and  week 
by  week  sometimes.  She  not  only  loves  it  while  it  is 
present  with  her;  she  misses  it,  as  the  bird  does  not  miss 
its  little  one.  The  sphere  is  enlarged.  When  you  reach 
the  human  family,  you  begin  to  find  then  that  the  scope 
of  parental  affection  is  enriched  in  variety,  and  fmmensely 
enlarged. 

Even  in  the  very  lowest  savage  nations,  the  mother's 
love  is  something  that  rises  superior  as  an  angel  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  rude  and  coarse  elements  of  life.  The 
mother's  devotion  to  her  little  child,  her  personal  service, 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  highest  civilization.  But  it 
develops  in  scope  as  the  mind  does;  for  while  the  poor 
untutored  Indian  mother  loves  her  child  better  than  she 
loves  herself,  and  gives  her  hours  of  service  by  day  or 
by  night,  and  mourns  it  bitterly,  brooding  over  it,  how 
narrow  is  her  thought  of  the  child,  how  little  it  is  to  her, 
compared  with  that  of  one  cultivated,  and  whose  imagina- 
tion spreads  its  wings,  and  making  the  circuit  of  all  the 
earth  and  of  all  time,  brings  back  to  the  little  child  in  her 
thought  all  the  elements  of  beauty,  and  of  power,  and 
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clothes  the  little  hero  with  them.  And  as  the  mind  en- 
larges, so  is  the  scope  of  parental  affection  and  the  imagi- 
nation with  which  the  mother  engirds  as  with  bands  of 
light  the  little  infant.  A  civilized  and  a  Christian  woman! 
No  poet,  no  philosopher,  can  tell  what  is  the  richness  and 
fruitfulness  and  wonder  of  the  imagination  that  hovers 
over  a  Christian  woman's  cradle.  To  her,  the  star  of  the 
East  comes  again  to  stand  over  where  the  young  child  lies. 
To  her,  the  wise  men  of  the  earth  might  well  come,  bear- 
ing offerings  and  incense.  To  her  again  are  renewed  all 
the  scenes  of  the  sacred  stable  where  the  Child  lay.  The 
cradle  is  her  temple:  the  babe  is  her  divinity.  And  what- 
ever reason  can,  and  whatever  fancy  can,  when  both  o%f 
them  are  stimulated  by  profoundest  love,  whatever  there 
is  near  or  far,  present  or  to  come,  that  love  is  woman's. 
"  Mary  kept  these  things  in  her  heart  and  pondered  them." 
The  pondering  of  a  mother!  If  it  could  be  written,  if 
there  were  any  angelic  reporter  band  to  take  the  best 
thoughts  and  the  sweetest  fancies,  and  if  the  life  of  a 
mother's  heart  could  be  written  in  those  early  brooding 
days,  it  would  shine  fit  to  be  read  in  the  libraries  of  the 
heavenly  world  itself.  Human  nature  never  comes  so 
near  to  the  divine  as  when  a  royal  woman  pours  out  the 
full  flood  of  her  thought  and  fancy  and  love  to  the  little 
unheeding,  and  to  her  as  yet  useless  child.  Where  else 
is  she  so  beautiful  as  when  she  sits  in  the  center  of  this 
mystic  circle:  as  when  she  sings  to  her  babe,  or  gazes 
silently  as  it  feeds  upon  her  bosom?  The  stars  have 
nothing  so  bright,  and  the  heaven  scarcely  anything  more 
pure  and  more  holy  than  the  heavenly  love  service  of  a 
mother  to  her  little  helpless  and  unfashioned  child. 

Now  let  us  not  dwell  simply  upon  this  phenomenal 
beauty.  Look,  for  one  single  moment,  upon  the  power  of 
the  cradle;  for  all  this  love,  this  outflowing  of  the  divinest 
feelings  of  human  nature  was  not  meant  to  be  expended 
merely  as  a  luxury  for  the  maternal  bosom.  There  is 
meaning  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  greatest 
power  that  exists  on  earth.  The  power  of  the  cradle  is 
greater  than  the  power  of  the  throne;  greater  really  in  its 
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diffusion  and  in  its  capacity  of  usefulness;  ten  thousand 
times  greater.  Make  me  the  monarch  of  the  cradles,  and  I 
will  give  to  whosoever  will  the  monarchy  of  kingdoms  and 
of  the  throne.  Motherhood  and  fatherhood  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  highest  spiritual  conceptions  of  life  and 
society.  There  is  nothing  beyond  and  higher.  If  you 
would  realize  those  wonderful  passages  in  the  xiii  chapter 
of  1st  Corinthians,  which,  as  applied  to  ordinary  human 
life,  seem  impossibilities — Paul,  I  will  not  say  had  them  in 
his  mind,  but  certainly  he  might  have  had — "  Love  suffereth 
long;  love  is  kind;  love  envieth  not;  love  vaunteth  not 
itself" — this  is  the  description  of  the  mother  overhanging 
her  cradle.  "Love  is  not  puffed  up;  love  seeketh  not  her 
own;  is  not  easily  provoked;  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  rejoiceth  in  the  truth;  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 
Love  never  faileth."  It  is  never  wearied,  it  sleeps  not,  nor 
does  its  power  depa'rt  from  it.  Now,  aside  from  this 
generalization,  where  is  there  an  exemplification  of  the 
true  Christian  humility?  Where  can  you  find  in  all  the 
realm  of  imagination  or  in  all  the  cold  and  frigid  definitions 
of  theology,  anything  that  will  interpret  to  a  man  the  real 
meaning  of  humility?  which  many  folks  suppose  to  be 
merely  feeling  bad,  or  feeling  as  though  they  weren't  worth 
anything,  or  as  if  they  were  not  good,  all  of  which  things 
may,  on  occasion,  be  very  properly  mixed  in  ;  but  hu- 
mility is  not  either  of  these  things.  For  a  man  may  feel 
that  he  is  strong  and  wise,  and  stronger  than  other  folks 
and  wiser  than  other  folks,  and  yet  be  very  humble.  It  is 
the  bringing  down  of  accomplishment  and  value,  and 
organization  of  character  to  the  very  lowest  levels  of  life 
for  the  sake  of  love;  that  is  humility.  If  you  want  a  defi- 
nition, remember  your  mother. 

"  In  honor  preferring  one  another."  But  it  is  impossible, 
say  some.  You  can  do  it.  It  is  done  every  day.  It  was 
done  when  you  were  born,  and  all  the  way  through.  It  is 
being  done  in  ten  thousand  households,  and  the  command 
is  to  make  that  common  in  all  society  which  is,  thank  God, 
so  almost  universal  in  every  true  household  where  love 
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rules.  Men  have  debated  sagely  whether  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  disinterested  love,  and  subtle  and  fine  bred  brains 
have  undertaken  to  show  that  because  love,  the  most  un- 
selfish, requited  one  with  pleasure,  therefore  mere  pleas- 
ure was  the  motive  that  excited  to  this  love.    This  is 
merely  preposterous.    Of  course,  right  doing  always  make 
a  man  feel  better  than  wrong  doing;  but  that  is  not  the 
motive  that  inspired  it.     Disinterested  love  is  nowhere 
greater  than  in  a  mother's  heart,  and  next  to  that,  in  a  dog's, 
to  our  shame  be  it  spoken.    No  horse,  no  elephant,  no  bee, 
no  ant,  none  of  the  inferior  intelligences,  can,  for  one  single 
moment,  be  compared  with  the  generous  dog;  and  it  is  a 
sadness  to  me  that  they  had  nothing  but  curs  in  antiquity, 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  Bible  speaks  despitef  ally  of  dogs. 
But,  in  modern  times,  when  the  dogs  are  bred,  where  will 
you  find  more  fidelity  and  more  disinterestedness  and  love 
that  follows  the  heels  of  abuse?    Wronged,  beaten,  in 
every  way  harmed,  and  yet  the  faithful  dog  will  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  abusing  master.    But  the  circuit  of  a  dog's 
love  is  very  small.    A  mother's  love  has  a  horizon  that  his 
has  not.    A  mother's  love  has  all  the  stars  of  heaven  shining 
at  night  down  on  it.   Serving  that  little  impotence,  that  lit- 
tle possibility  of  the  future,  she  asks  no  other  reward  than 
the  joy  of  service;  she  asks  nothing;  she  can't  free  herself 
from  it.    It  wins  her  by  the  whole  strength  of  her  nature 
from  pleasure,  from  honor,  from  society,  from  all  rest,  from 
the  glory  of  the  earth,  outwardly,  from  all  that  has  been 
treasured  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  refinements  of 
the  ages.    They  are  nothing  to  her.    The  sum  total  of  all 
human  experience,  if  it  could  be  put  together  in  some 
shining  bauble,  would  seem  to  her  as  darkness  compared 
with  the  luminous  joy  with  which  she  serves  the  young  im- 
mortal, her  king,  her  little  prophet,  her  little  priest,  her  lit- 
tle god.    The  cure  for  selfishness  cannot  be  anywhere  else 
like  that.    A  woman  may  be  a  very  selfish  women  as  a  wife; 
hardly  as  a  mother.    She  may  be  a  very  selfish  neighbor; 
scarcely  to  her  child.    How  many  do  you  and  I  know,  who 
by  the  cradle  are  really  angels,  heavenly  angels,  but  away 
from  the  cradle,  the  reverse  angels!    They  have  as  it  were 
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concentrated  every  juice  and  sweetness  that  is  in  their 
nature  to  pour  it  upon  the  child,  and  have  nothing  left  for 
anybody  else.  Now  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  this  world 
in  which  this  disposition  was  diffused  toward  all  men.  That 
is  the  command  of  Christ.  This  is  the  ideal  kingdom  of 
which  he  says  such  things,  and  men  say  it  is  impossible,  as 
it  is  impossible,  in  this  state  of  society.  When  a  man  is 
converted,  and  the  New  Testament  schedules  of  duties  are 
put  before  him,  he  says:  "It  is  impossible  to  make  a  living 
this  way.    I  can't  live." 

But  the  time  is  coming  when  the  same  love  that  a  mother 
pours  so  abundantly  with  all  the  grandeur  of  heavenly  dis- 
position upon  the  cradle  will  be  diffused,  so  that  man 
shall  regard  man,  the  world  over,  with  disinterested  love 
and  fidelity.  And. what  a  state  of  society  that  will  be!  It 
is  a  long  road  to  it.  It  is  a  weary  road  to  it.  You  may 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  Christian  insti- 
tutions and  literature  very  rapidly  now,  but  Christian  dis- 
positions, coming  up  to  the  measure  of  Christ's  command, 
which  is  simply  the  measure  of  that  which  God  sees  pre- 
vails in  every  household,  that  is  slower — that  has  ages  yet  to 
need  the  schoolmaster,  but  it  is  coming;  and  what  we  mean 
by  the  millennial  day  is  when  all  Christian  hearts  shall  know 
how  to  love  as  a  mother  knows  how  to  love,  and  a  father. 

From  this  standpoint  what  a  glimpse  we  get  of  the  world 
to  come,  where  the  law  is  love,  where  the  human  heart 
feeds  itself  from  the  great  fountain  of  life,  and  light,  and 
love — God;  and  where  every  one  is  to  every  one,  in  fidelity 
and  intensity  of  affection  and  consecration  of  itself,  what 
the  wisest,  deepest-hearted  woman  is  to  the  babe  that  lies 
in  her  bosom.  In  such  society  as  that,  one's  weary  soul 
might  long  to  rest.  And  when  there  goes  forth  by  our 
house,  not  by  the  way  of  Greenwood,  not  by  the  way  of  the 
tomb,  of  the  sepulcher,  but  when  it  pleases  God.  marking 
those  that  are  fit  for  heaven,  that  he  wants  for  it,  to  call 
them  by  a  quicker  way  home — O,  into  what  summer  they 
go  from  this  earthly  winter,  and  into  what  blessed  society 
do  they  enter,  and  how  instantly  is  the  radiance  of  God — ten 
thousand  times  more  to  them  than  all  the  summer's  sun.  Into 
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that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  and  where 
the  whole  economy  and  public  sentiment  and  outflow  of 
life  divine  and  angelic  is  as  the  radiancy  of  a  mother's 
heart  over  her  first  born  and  best  beloved.  God  takes  them 
up  into  his  arms.  God  puts  his  hand  upon  their  head,  and 
loves  them,  saying  to  every  bereaved  soul,  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me." 

From  this  condition  of  the  household  and  of  the  family 
we  see  then  not  only,  as  I  have  briefly  enunciated  it,  what 
is  to  be  the  true  pattern  and  organization  finally  of  human 
society,  but  we  get  light  on  many  of  the  most  perplexed 
questions  we  have  in  religious  teaching.  I  know  nowhere 
that  I  can  go  to  illustrate  my  own  view  of  the  atonement  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Church  view,  as  it  may  be  called, 
I  can  find  no  other  illustration  that  is  comparable  to  this 
for  a  moment.  The  power  of  a  soul  to  rear,  to  teach,  to 
forgive,  to  wait  for  or  to  restrain,  to  deny,  to  punish  that 
which  it  loves  best  of  all  the  world,  and  for  the  sake  of  love. 
I  don't  know  any  other  source  from  which  I  can  illustrate 
this  glorious  fact  more  than  from  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood. I  don't  know  what  else  is  needed.  Is  any  concep- 
tion grander  than  a  revelation  of  a  God  doing  by  the  uni- 
verse what  a  glorious  mother  is  doing  by  her  child  ?  Do  I 
need  to  reason  with  a  mother  as  to  the  laws  of  physics  in 
the  body  of  the  child,  or  the  laws  of  the  mind  in  the  mind 
of  the  child,  to  persuade  her  to  bear  for  it  and  endure  it; 
to  be  weary,  to  wait  and  to  suffer?  I  don't  need  to  go  any- 
where but  to  her.  There  is  a  preparation  there.  To  be 
sure  she  knows  that  the  impulse  of  her  nature  is  in  co- 
incidence with  all  the  great  laws  and  economies  of  this  life, 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  economies  of  this  life  are  not  the 
reason  that  persuades  her  to  love  the  child,  to  bear  with  the 
child,  to  be  patient.  She  carries  its  sorrows  even  in  the 
earliest  periods,  and  when  old  enough,  she  carries  also  its 
ignorance,  and  when  still  older,  its  disobedience,  and  when 
still  older  its  sins,  and  when  still  older  its  vices  and  its 
crimes;  and  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave  there  is  not 
an  hour  in  which  the  child,  coming  again  within  the  scope 
of  her  influence,  is  not  received  back  by  the  mother  heart. 
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for  no  other  reason  than  this,  "  I  love  it,  I  love  it."  That 
is  reason  enough. 

What  machinery  do  you  need  to  put  between  the  heart 
of  God  and  this  world, — what  construction  of  a  law  and  a 
mechanical  government  that  having  been  bought  and  upset, 
God  cannot  love  mankind  until,  in  some  way  or  other,  he 
has  made  a  final  redemption  for  them?  Some  thing  has 
got  to  be  done  to  let  him,  something  to  the  Church,  or  for 
the  Church,  before  God  can  receive  and  reconcile  men  to 
himself ! 

The  only  atonement  that  this  universe  needs  is  that  heart 
in  God  which  we  see  in  a  woman  towards  her  babe,  and  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  is  but  the  manifestation,  the  in- 
terpretation into  human  conditions  of  that  great  orb  of 
divine  patience  and  love  which  is  rearing  up  its  great  in- 
fluence through  the  ages,  and  by  the  power  of  its  redeeming 
love.  The  iove  of  God  is  the  salvation  of  the  human  family; 
don't  put  anything  else  between.  You  ask  me,  What  do 
you  do  with  the  Scriptures?  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you, 
but  not  this  morning.  Christ  Jesus  came  to  supersede  the 
law  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Jews,  faithful  to  the 
last  to  their  national  beliefs,  refused  Christ,  because,  they 
said,  "  We  cannot  give  up  sacrifice;  we  cannot  give  up  our 
Mosaic  laws."  Paul  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  say 
to  them,  "  Christ  Jesus  don't  require  you  to  abandon  it  in 
any  unfavorable  sense;  he  himself  stands  as  a  superior 
power  to  do  for  you  what  Moses  undertook  to  do  for  you 
by  those  mechanical  and  vicarious  arrangements;"  and  so 
there  is  an  argument  running  through  Paul's  letters  to  show 
that  Christ  redeemed  man  by  making  the  law  honorable,  by 
satisfying  the  law,  as  the  Jews  were  themselves  bound  by 
it.  All  the  theologies  interpret  it  to  mean  that  God  had, 
before  he  could  redeem  man,  to  satisfy  some  public  senti- 
ment in  heaven,  or  some  system  of  law  universal  and  eter- 
nal, whereas  the  doctrine  that  Christ  brought  into  this 
world  was  that  the  love  of  God  is  so  from  eternity  and  to 
eternity,  and  that  out  of  that  love  spring  both  influences 
and  possibilities  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

But  we  are  not  to  go  on  wearing  the  old  vestments  and  the 
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old  instrumentations  of  worship  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
eternity.  We  have  the  liberty  of  thought  and  the  liberty 
of  feeling,  and  the  impassioned  liberty  of  love  of  the  New 
Testament,  free  from  all  the  rubbish  of  old  Jewish  super- 
stitions. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  life,  the  longing  of  my  life, 
and  it  shall  be  the  endeavor  of  my  life,  to  bring  forth 
such  a  view  of  the  character  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
that  every  poor  soul  in  the  world  shall  be  able  to  feel  "  he  is 
mine,  just  as  the  sun  is  mine."  And  who  owns  the 
sun?  The  magnolia,  beautiful,  pure,  with  cups  that 
diffuse  incense  to  the  very  stars  by  night  and  the  sun  by 
day?  Oh,  yes,  but  not  one  whit  more  than  the  violet  that 
grows  near  it.  Who  owns  the  sun  ?  The  bird  that  flies 
with  brilliant  plumage  on  every  side.  Certainly;  but  not  one 
particle  more  than  the  barn  yard  hen  without  a  feather  of 
beauty  about  her.  Who  owns  the  sun  ?  The  radiant 
beauties  of  the  world  ?  The  toad,  too.  The  sea  is  full  of 
creatures  that  own  the  sun,  and  the  air  full  of  insects  that 
own  the  sun,  and  the  earth  full  of  worms  that  own  the  sun, 
and  everything  that  needs  the  sun  owns  it.  And  who  needs 
God,  and  who  owns  God  ?  Whoever  wants  him;  he  is  there 
for  all.  Whosoever  will  let  him  come  and  take  of  God's 
swelling  flood  freely.  It  is  not  like  an  earthly  substance 
that  can  be  wasted  by  using  it;  it  is  the  eternal  existence 
of  God's  love.  All  those  apparent  contradictions  and  ca- 
cophonies that  exist  in  human  life,  by  and  by,  when  the 
evil  is  removed,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  use  in  them; 
and,  as  in  some  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  there  are  pass- 
ages that  rasp  the. ear  and  that  quiver  the  very  foundations 
on  which  we  stand,  but  are  like  gorges,  which  open  out  into 
valleys  of  beauty,  made  more  beautiful  by  the  contrast; 
so,  by  and  by,  in  another  life,  we  shall  see  that  the  things 
that  in  this  life  seemed  such  hard  things  were  working  out 
results  that  were  beneficent  and  beautiful,  past  language. 

The  cradle  will  become  regnant  in  proportion  as  society 
advances.  I  have  spoken  of  its  power  upon  the  individual 
and  of  its  power  upon  the  evolution  and  understanding  of 
the  great  truths  of  God  and  of  the  Gospel.    It  has  a  power 
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directly  upon  society,  and  it  is  growing  more  and  more 
from  age  to  age.  And  it  is  by  reason  of  the  value  of  it  and 
what  is  invested  in  it  that  society  is  called  to  protect,  first 
and  beyond  all  other  things,  the  things  that  are  lowest.  If 
the  father  and  the  mother  take  charge  of  that  which  is  the 
very  lowest  and  most  useless  of  anything  in  the  house  and 
give  that  which  is  most  precious  in  themselves  to  it,  so  a 
true  Christian  civilization  should  beget  in  society  a  dispo- 
sition to  take  care  of  the  bottom  things,  the  lowest  things, 
the  most  rebellious  things,  that  make  the  least  report  to  the 
senses.  Homes,  not  the  regent,  but  the  humble,  the  most 
obscure,  the  most  helpless,  the  most  ignorant.  Care  for  the 
millions  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  Christianity,  and  as 
we  recognize  in  the  family  that  the  older  can  care  for  them- 
selves, so  human  society  must  recognize  that  rich  men  and 
strong  men  must-take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  the  ignorant 
man  and  the  poor  man,  and  the  laboring  man  that  need 
care  to  be  taken  of  them,  therefore,  the  first  impulses  of  a 
truly  civilized  community  should  be  this,  to  guard  the 
homes,  take  care  of  homes,  and  that  in  several  ways. 

Now,  among  the  laws  of  the  community  and  among  the 
wisest,  is  that  which  declares  that  a  business  so  perilous  as 
the  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks  should  not  stand  upon  the 
same  foundation  that  ordinary  commerce  does.  It  is  so 
dangerous;  it  is  so  dangerous  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
it  to  every  man's  choice.  The  law  everywhere,  and  by  the 
recognition  of  everybody,  says:  "This  is  a  kind  of  business 
that  requires  police  regulations,"  and  the  law  declares,  and, 
for  the  very  best  reasons,  that  drinking  shops  shall  not  be 
open  on  Sunday.  This  is  not  a  religious  requisition.  It  is 
not  because  we  are  attempting  to  enforce  the  sanctity  of 
Sunday,  though  it  does  enhance  it.  That  is  not  the  motive; 
it  is  not  that  men  may  be  compelled  to  go  to  church,  it  has 
no  religious  influences  at  all,  in  so  far  as  organized  religion 
is  concerned;  but  this,  the  habits  of  business  throughout 
the  community  pay  men  their  wages  on  Saturday  night; 
then  comes  a  whole  leisure  day,  Sunday,  and  by  opening 
on  every  side,  with  sensuous  temptations,  these  drink- 
ing halls,  the  father,  son  and    husband  are  perpetually 
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tempted  and  are  overborne  by  it  to  spend  their  week's 
earnings,  or  the  most  part  of  it,  in  drinking  and  in  useless 
and  damaging  revelry.  The  wife  is  helpless,  the  children 
are  helpless,  and  the  earnings  of  the  week  are  squandered 
in  multitudes  and  multitudes  of  instances  by  the  parents  on 
a  Sunday,  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  act  of  humanity — it  is  an 
act  that  goes  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  things  to  say: 
"  You  shall  not  open  these  drinking  places  on  Sunday  and 
cheat  the  wife  and  cheat  the  children  by  tempting  the  hus- 
band to  squander  his  week's  wages."  There  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  Excise  Commission- 
ers are  appointed  to  see  to  it  that  grog  shops  are  not  open 
on*  Sunday.  The  men  that  do  not  like  it  say:  "That  is 
bigotry;  that  is  an  attempt  of  the  church  to  ride  our  liber- 
ties down."  It  is  no  such  thing.  If  there  was  no  church, 
it  would  be  humanity  and  justice.  We  say  to  them:  "  The 
law  shuts  up  the  drinking  saloons  on  Sunday,  that  the  chil- 
dren may  have  some  chance;  that  something  may  remain 
to  pay  for  their  clothes  as  they  go  to  school;  that  something 
may  remain  to  get  them  better  food  and  raiment  than  they 
otherwise  would  have."  It  does  not  rise  as  the  atmosphere 
of  religion.  It  is  simply  justice  to  the  poor  and  weak;  it  is 
care  for  the  cradle.  The  very  foundation  of  human  society 
is  endangered  by  this  poison  and  pollution  that  is  con- 
stantly thrown  into  it. 

Now,  if  that  law  is  equitable,  and  if  there  is  any  justice, 
then  it  is  perfectly  right  that  the  custodians  of  the  law 
should  see  to  it  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  We  have  a  great 
many  criminals  that  break  the  law;  there  is  only  one  class 
of  criminals  that  break  it  with  impunity,  and  that  is  liquor 
sellers.  I  can't  break  it.  If  I  dump  a  load  of  coal  before 
my  door  and  leave  it  there  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  the 
police  after  me  very  quick;  they  won't  let  me  do  that.  If  I 
make  a  nuisance  in  my  neighborhood,  I  am  hauled  over  the 
coals  at  once.  But  here  is  a  large  body  of  men  that,  by 
their  interest,  and  their  cunning,  and  their  political  power, 
have  originated  almost  a  public  sentiment,  namely  that 
men  who  deal  in  the  most  dangerous  element  of  com- 
merce— drink — that  tJwy  may  break  the  law;  and  people 
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smile  and  say:   "O,  well,  you  can't  help  it;  you  can't  help 
it."    They  are  the  only  legalized  criminals. 

Now  there  is  a  case  just  in  point.  Our  new  President  of 
the  Board  of  Police  has  issued  a  declaration  that  the  shades 
shall  be  opened  so  that  a  policeman  can  see  what  is  going 
on  inside  of  the  drinking  booth  or  saloon,  and  a  large 
deputation  of  brewers  and  others  have  gone  to  the  Mayor  of 
this  city,  and,  I  understand,  report  that  he  has  rather  leaned 
to  their  propositions.  I  don't  believe  it,  but  they  do,  and  ^ 
boast  it,  that  he  is  to  use  his  influence  to  let  them  keep  up 
their  shades.  One  of  our  most  excellent  papers  is  arguing 
their  case  for  them,  saying  this  is  the  tyranny  of  bigotry  in 
this  matter.  Why  haven't  they  a  right  to  keep  their  shades 
down?  I  will  tell  you  why.  Of  some  2,200  of  these  men, 
there  are  over  1,200  that  defy  the  law  and  sell  liquor  on 
Sunday  secretly,  first  cheating  those  that  do  not,  and  then 
violating  the  law  besides.  It  is  known,  and  they  know 
that,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  "Of  course  we  are 
breaking  the  law,  but  then  we  have  had  a  rather  lenient 
supervision,  and  we  don't  see  why  you  should  put  the  screw 
on  so  tight  just  now.  We  have  been  disobeying  the  law  so 
long,  why  not  disobey  it  a  little  longer?"  But  the  police 
say,  "  We  can't  see  whether  you  are  keeping  the  law  or  not, 
and  you  must  put  your  shades  down  so  that  when  we  are 
walking  up  and  down  we  can  see  whether  you  have  a  crowd 
in  there  drinking  or  not."  "  O,"  says  one  writer,  in  a 
letter  to  the  papers  last  evening,  "a  daughter  of  mine  is  to 
be  married  to-morrow,  and  we  are  going  to  use  the  saloon, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  throw  up  my  window  shades  and  let 
everybody  who  passes  by  see  what  is  going  on  inside." 
Well,  that  would  strike  one  as  being  a  rather  extreme,  hard 
case.  But  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  a  commissioner 
and  say,  "Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am  going  to  have  my 
daughter's  wedding  in  my  saloon  to-night  or  this  afternoon. 
It  is  not  for  selling  drink.  There  will  be  none  of  that.  I 
want  a  special  permit  to  use  my  saloon  for  the  wedding  of 
my  daughter."  It  would  be  given  to  him.  It  would  be 
given  to  anybody  that  would  show  a  good  reason,  other 
than  the  selling  of  liquor,  for  the  closing  the  windows  of 
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his  saloon.  And  yet  it  is  made  a  plea  and  is  brought  in  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  community.  If  it  is  wrong, 
as  it  is,  then  the  police  ought  to  be  able  to  detect  those  that 
are  selling  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday,  and  to  take 
away  their  licenses  and  shut  them  up.  Never  was  a  clearer 
case  in  this  world,  never  a  case  that  ought  to  appeal  more 
to  every  man  that  believes  in  the  home  and  the  cradle  than 
these  humane  laws,  whose  practical  operation  it  is  to  serve 
and  save  the  homes  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  children  that 
are  being  reared  in  these  homes  of  the  million. 

It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  thing  to  introduce  better  cus- 
toms over  against  the  relaxations  of  morality  in  days  gone 
by.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  unadvisedly  in  regard  to  the 
commissioners,  who,  I  believe,  are  honest  men,  and  try  to 
do  their  duty,  nor  in  regard  to  the  Mayor,  of  whom  there 
are  two  words  of  report:  one,  that  he  has  made  peace  with 
the  brewers.  I  have  no  objection  to  that;  they  are  men. 
The  other,  that  he  has  made  peace  with  the  liquor  dealers. 
They  are  men,  too.  But  I  want  him  to  make  peace  with 
the  law,  and  it  is  said  that  he  does  not.  I  do  not  believe 
it,  although  a  minister  told  me  so  yesterday  night.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  election  of 
Mayor  Low.  I  honor  him.  I  think  we  have  had  a  won- 
derful blessing  under  the  administration  of  the  law  during 
his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Mayoralty.  It  will  take  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  testimony  of  even  an  energetic  and 
zealous  minister  to  make  me  believe  that  he  is  inclining 
against  the  law  and  is  leaning  to  give  it  an  interpretation 
in  favor  of  brewers  or  distillers,  or  the  sellers  of  beer  and 
any  other  intoxicating  drink.  When  I  learn  it  from  his 
own  lips,  then  I  shall  know  what  to  say. 

Since  the  cradle  is  the  very  root  of  human  society,  it  is  a 
wise  economy  in  every  community  that  sees  to  it,  that  all 
the  children  are  educated,  and  that  the  means  of  education 
be  made  so  ample  and  convenient  that  there  shall  be  no 
need  of  complaint.  More  than  that,  I  hold  that  no  parent 
has  any  such  right  to  his  child,  as  that  he  shall  withhold 
him  from  knowledge,  for  the  sake  either  of  pelf  or  prejudice, 
or  superstition,  condemning  the  child  to  all  the  disabilities 
that  ignorance  brings  with  it. 
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Compulsory  education  is  taking  the  side  of  the  little 
child  as  against  the  heartless  pride  or  venal  instincts,  of 
a  rude  or  vulgar  father.  I  think  that  the  system  of  law 
that  renders  education  compulsory  was  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  the  cradle.  It  is  the  ever-growing  duty  in  a  lower 
sphere  of  following  that  which  emanates  from  the  heart  of 
God  in  the  larger  sphere.  No  father  has  a  right  to  cheat 
his  child  of  that  which  is  worth  more  than  money,  more 
than  honor,  more  than  power — the  unfolding  of  himself. 
To  be  born  with  a  mind  carries  with  it  the  right  to  unfold 
that  mind.  To  have  a  navy  is  to  have  a  right  to  an  ocean 
to  sail  it  in,  and  to  have  the  right  of  humanity  is  to  have 
the  right  to  develop  ourselves  in  it  to  the  largest  propor- 
tions of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  humanity  in  ourselves 
and  in  society  at  large. 

Therefore,  when  I  see  prodigality  of  legislatures  and  of 
administrative  bodies,  it  is  prodigality  for  material  things. 
They  are  prodigal  for  sewers,  which  are  very  good  things 
indeed.  They  are  prodigal  for  political  instrumentation, 
for  politicians.  I  am  not  stingy;  I  am  willing  that  they 
should  have  something.  But  their  prodigality  is  for  every 
thing  that  is  material.  Their  stinginess  is  for  that  which 
comes  right  home  to  the  very  instinct  and  interior  heart  of 
true  wisdom  and  benevolence.  Economical  for  schools, 
prodigal  for  politicians,  stingy  for  schools,  but  able  to 
build  great  city  edifices,  that  men  may  have  jobs  and  make 
money.  Aqueducts,  street  sweepings,  new  street  openings, 
new  pavements — all  these  material  improvements  are  very 
good.  I  believe  in  them.  I  rejoice  in  them;  but  I  tell  you 
that  the  road  to  wisdom  is  a  more  precious  road  than  the 
road  between  here  and  the  metropolis  of  the  earth,  if  there 
were  one. 

Take  care  of  the  schools  and  have  more  of  them,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  schools,  take  care  of  the 
school  teachers.  If  you  are  going  to  take  care  of  the 
school  teachers,  understand  one^thing.  You  never  will  be 
able  to  have  the  best  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
until  you  make  it  the  interest  of  men  and  women  to  devote 
their  lives  to  that  business,  just  as  professional  men  de- 
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vote  their  lives  to  their  occupations.  Give  the  Mayor  less. 
Give  the  Aldermen  less,  if  you  give  anything.  (If  they 
have  nothing,  they  will  get  it.)  Reduce  salaries  everywhere, 
but  increase  them  in  schools.  Now,  not  one  in  twenty 
teaches  a  school,  except  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
better  by  and  by.  A  young  man  wants  to  raise  money  to 
go  to  college  with.  When  he  gets  through  there  he  wants 
to  raise  money  to  go  through  his  profession,  and  when  he 
has  got  money  he  abandons  the  school.  We  do  not  do  so 
in  medicine,  we  do  not  do  so  in  law,  we  do  not  do  so  in 
the  ministry.  We  do  so  in  our  common  schools,  and  yet 
the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  are  more  value  to  the 
children  of  the  whole  community  than  lawyers,  doctors 
and  ministers  rolled  up  in  a  bundle  all  together.  We  have 
been  working  at  the  top  of  society.  We  have  been  form- 
ing our  estimates  of  value  by  meritricious  standards.  The 
child  is  more  to  the  mother  than  all  creation.  The  weak 
and  the  poor  are  more  to  God  than  all  creation  beside. 
It  ought  to  be  so,  to  a  Christian  community,  to  the  church, 
and  to  civilization  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  Christi- 
anity. 

A  woman  goes  into  the  common  school  saying,  "  I  dedi- 
cate myself  to  the  children  of  the  community?"  No,  no, 
it  is  a  good  place  to  wait  in  until  God  sends  some  one  to 
take  her  out  of  it,  and  then  she  goes!  Men  are  making  it 
a  thing  aside,  but  we  must  make  the  schools  so  honorable 
that  no  other  schools  can  live  along  side  the  public  schools; 
because  they  are  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  for 
the  helpless  and  the  lowest  and  the  poorest,  and  even  for 
the  outcast,  you  must  make  them  glow  with  beauty  and 
honor.  Do  not  crowd  them.  Do  not  poison  the  children 
and  suffocate  them  with  unventilated  air.  Do  not  make 
the  schools  like  barns  transmogrified  with  seats.  Make 
them  palaces  of  beauty.  Build  at  the  bottom.  Build  with 
beauty,  build  with  power.  Let  the  cradle  dominate  over 
the  State  House,  and  over  the  City  Hall.  The  power  of 
the  State  lies  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Take  care  of  that  and 
you  take  care  of  the  whole. 

Time  fails — but  I  do  not.    The  subject  is  simply  illimit- 
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able,  so  I  may  just  as  well  stop  here  as  go  further.  I 
cheer  you  by  the  observation,  but  I  will  take  it  up  again 
some  future  time,  and  I  hope  to  do  it  better  justice. 

Let  me  only  say  now,  beyond  and  in  addition  to  that 
sweet  spectacle  of  blossoming  May  around  about  this 
plaform  this  morning,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  genial  and 
beautiful  conceptions  that  rise  in  our  minds  from  their 
homes  and  the  love  of  father  and  mother;  and  to  all  inter- 
pretations that  spring  out  of  these  young  concentrated 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  parents  concentrated  to  them;  and  to 
all  the  relations  which  the  children  have  to  civilization  and 
their  rights  to  protection  against  the  aggression,  greed, 
viciousness  of  evil  doers;  and  to  the  whole  theory  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  education  of  its  young — in  addition 
to  all  this  let  me  only  say:  He  that  would  be  first  among 
you,  let  him  become  your  servant.  He  that  would  see  the 
top  of  things  let  him  go  to  the  bottom.  He  that  serves  is 
nearest  Christ,  who  said,  that  the  son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister.  In  the  original  it  is 
slave,  to  be  the  slave  of  men.  The  mother  is  the  slave  of 
the  cradle.  The  church  ought  to  be  the  slave  of  all  that 
are  in  darkness  and  in  ignorance.  The  State  should  make 
itself  a  slave  to  the  poor,  a  slave  to  those  that  have  neither 
wealth  nor  power,  nor  any  other  possession.  Good  citizens 
should  make  themselves,  with  all  their  power  and  influ- 
ence, the  servitors  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  society,  that 
have  least  and  need  the  most. 

God  grant  you  this  Christ-like  spirit. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Grant  unto  these  children,  thou  shepherd  of  the  lambs,  thy  smiles  and  thy 
benediction.  Command  all  the  elements  which  serve  men  at  thine  order,  to 
serve  them.  May  their  lives  be  precious  with  thee.  May  they  grow  up  in 
the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  in  the  love  of  God 
which  is  the  end  thereof.  May  thy  servants,  the  parents,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning feel  that  they  are  entrusted  with  these  children.  That  they  are 
not  theirs,  but  that  they  are  the  Lord's.  May  they  enter  deeply  and  with  all 
the  force  of  parental  love,  into  the  meaning  of  that  ordinance  which  now 
they  have  observed.  May  they  bring  up  these  children  more  faithfully,  in 
that  they  have  promised  before  God,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  brethren,  to 
rear  them  in  virtue,  in  honor,  in  truth,  in  loyalty,  and  in  piety.  We  pray 
that  thou  wilt  make  these  children  as  so  many  stars  in  the  households, 
shining  brightly  in  the  light  and  in  the  darkness.  Be  gracious  unto  every 
one  of  these  families,  that  they  may  have,  not  only  the  hope  and  bounty  of 
a  life  spent  in  goodness  here,  but  may  they  also  have,  hanging  above  their 
heads,  that  more  glorious  invisible  life  toward  which  we  are  all  journey- 
ing. 

If  there  be  any  here  this  morning  with  bereaved  hearts,  bless  them.  If 
there  be  those  whose  cradles  are  empty,  bless  them.  Thou  that  didst  take 
little  children  into  thine  arms,  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  thee,  and  didst 
lay  thy  hands  upon  their  head  and  bless  them.  Thou  hast  not  forgotten 
them,  Lord.  TJ^du  hast  gathered  a  great  many  lambs  into  thine  arms,  and 
lain  thy  heavenly  hand  upon  them,  and  they  are  blessed  to-day  in  the  sight 
of  these  dear  ones.  If  there  be  any  wounded  hearts  that  remem1  er  their 
own  treasures,  seemingly  gone,  give  them  faith  this  morning  to  rise  above 
sight  into  the  great  invisible  realm,  to  follow  and  to  find,  not  far  from  the 
loving  Saviour,  those  whom  he  hath  taken  from  them. 

Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  in  every  one  of  these  households  that 
the  spirit  of  Christ  may  prevail  in  all  gentleness,  in  all  patience,  in  all  love, 
in  all  purity,  and  in  all  fidelity.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  every  thresh- 
old, as  it  were,  the  gate  of  heaven.  Go  in  and  out,  and  abide  with  thy 
servants.  May  the  morning  and  the  evening  flame  burn  upon  the  altar  of 
devotion,  and  may  they  find  thy  presence,  and  have  faith  in  thy  providence, 
and  abundant  strength  by  which  to  bear  all  the  necessary  labors,  burdens, 
trials,  and  sorrows  of  this  life. 

We  pray  that  thou  wouldst  bind  up  broken  hearts.  May  those  whose 
companions  have  gone  from  them  see  them,  beckon  them  from  the  heavenly 
walls,  and  hear  them  saying,  "  Come,  come."  As  we  journey,  day  by  day, 
and  the  flowers  fall  from  our  summer,  and  the  autumn  draws  near,  and 
things  change,  may  they  change  to  brighter  hues,  and  the  end  be  more 
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beautiful  than  the  beginning  of  growth.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  our 
thought  and  feeling  and  love  and  emotion  may  center  so  in  heaven,  that,  as 
we  draw  near  to  it,  we  may  be  as  victors  coming  home  from  the  battle  field, 
to  be  crowned,  received,  and  greeted  by  innumerable  multitudes  who  shall 
go  forth  to  meet  us.  May  we  have  this  thorough  hold  upon  the  life  which 
is  to  come.  May  we  refuse  to  give  up  hope  in  the  promised  peace.  While 
earthly  things  pass,  and  the  beauty  thereof  be  changed,  and  all  is  vanity 
around  about  us,  may  the  glories  of  heaven  never  fade,  and  may  there  be 
no  change  there  to  our  thought,  except  from  glory  to  glory,  until  we  are 
permitted,  whether  triumphant,  or  as  weary  pilgrims,  whether  as  victors  or 
as  those  overborne,  to  enter  in,  and  our  lightest  call  at  the  gate  bring  forth 
thine  angels  of  welcome. 

May  we,  all  of  us,  enter  in  and  be  forever  with  the  Lord,  to  whose  glori- 
ous name  shall  be  the  praise,  forever  and  ever.  Amen, 
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Mutual  Judgments. 


"  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness;  considering  thyself  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ.'' — Galatians  vi :  I,  2. 


The  law  of  Christ  is  the  law  of  universal  love;  and  it 
requires  every  man  to  be  interested  in  every  man  and  in  his 
difficulties;  to  be  in  sympathy  with  him  and  in  all  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  although  the  act  may  be  beyond  our 
power.  It  requires  us  also  to  be  in  sympathy  with  men  not 
alone  when  they  are  doing  right,  but  when  they  are  doing 
wrong.  A  fault  is  anything  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of 
life  or  duty.  In  common  usage  it  is  a  minor  transgression, 
but  here  undoubtedly  it  is  comprehensive;  it  includes 
whatever  a  man  does  aside  from  the  rule  of  rectitude  or 
aside  from  any  law,  ideal  or  measure  in  life  by  which  men 
are  accustomed  to  be  judged.  It  may  respect  the  man's 
person,  his  body,  health,  his  strength,  or  it  may  respect  a 
man's  mind,  his  judgment  and  misjudgments,  his  temper, 
his  disposition  generally.  It  may  have  respect  to  a  man's 
social  connections,  neighborhood  ;  his  relations  to  the 
family  and  to  all  the  collected  families.  It  may  have  re- 
lation to  his  religious  connection;  what  as  a  churchman, 
what  as  a  professing  Christian,  his  faults,  feelings  and  trans- 
gressions. It  may  have  relation  to  his  civil  and  to  his 
business  duties,  commercial  or  political.  For  you  perceive 
that  a  man  as  he  is  developed  by  civilization  and  religion 
stands  at  the  focus  of  concentric  circles,  himself  the  center, 
his  immediate  social  relations  the  sweep  outside  of  that; 
his  neighborhood  relations  still  another,  his  business  rela- 
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tions  still  larger,  his  civic  relations  larger,  yet,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  carry  himself  discretely  and  wisely  by  the  laws 
that  stand  related  to  him,  to  his  social  connections,  to  his 
general  connection  with  the  whole  community,  to  his 
business  and  to  his  civil  relationship;  and  there  is  no 
creature  so  taxed,  that  we  know  anything  about,  in  God's 
universe,  as  a  man,  that  has  so  many  rules  and  regulations 
which  he  is  bound  to  observe  and  which,  if  he  does  not,  and 
stumbles,  are  counted  for  faults.  Faults  run  along  a  large 
scale.  Some  put  him  to  little  inconvenience  and  his  friends 
to  none.  Some  seriously  implicate  the  happiness  of  those 
about  him  as  well  as  his  own.  Some  have  a  wider  scope 
and  reach,  and  take  in  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  some  faults  may  strike  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  organized  governments,  and  of  human  existence 
itself.  So  that  faults  run  from  a  very  high  pitch  to  a  very 
low  one,  and  I  suppose  they  are  all  included  in  this  observa- 
tion of  the  Apostle:  "  If  any  man  be  overtaken  by  a  fault." 

Ah!  It  is  a  race  then,  or  a  battle.  It  implies  that  the  man 
is  conscious  of  danger,  and  that  he  undertook  to  escape 
but  was  overtaken — the  faults  ran  faster  than  his  virtue 
did;  the  enemy,  whatever  it  was,  was  too  quick  for  him:  it 
excludes  naturally,  therefore,  those  that  seek  faults;  that 
hunt  for  them,  as  it  were,  and  do  wrong  deliberately. 
There  is  another  category  for  all  such.  But  it  implies  that 
men  are  in  this  life  seeking  on  the  whole  to  do  about  right, 
but  that  here  is  a  wolf  after  him,  and  he  runs,  but  he's  not 
able  to  escape;  or  that  he  is  in  the  enemy's  country,  and 
knows  that  he  is  in  danger,  and  spite  of  all  his  watchful- 
ness he  sees  that  he  is  surprised  by  guerillas,  and  he  takes 
nimbly  to  his  feet,  but  they  are  quicker  than  he,  and  they 
overtake  him.  "  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault  " — im- 
plying that  on  the  whole  his  intent  was  good,  but  he 
stumbled,  or  was  seized,  or  run  down.  Then  the  Apostle 
says  in  respect  of  such,  "  Ye  that  are  spiritual,  restore 
such."  Well,  this  is  bringing  the  matter  close  home,  be- 
cause it  has  generally  been  considered  that  with  jolly  good 
fellows  in  the  world,  if  any  fault  were  found  in  a  man  they 
would  say,  "  O,  don't  touch  him."    They  don't  care  for  it 
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in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  they  laugh  with  him  and 
carouse  with  him — they  know  that  he's  a  good  fellow  on 
the  whole,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  tough  charity  existing 
among  people  in  the  community  that  have  no  spiritual 
instinct  or  sensibility.  They  don't  care  much  about  it. 
Pleasure  and  pain  is  their  idea  of  morality.  He  that 
makes  pleasure  is  good,  and  the  man  that  makes  pain  is 
bad,  no  matter  who  he  is. 

Passing  by  all  these,  the  divine  authority  says,  "  ye  that 
are  spiritual,"  ye  that  have  minds  that  are  illumined  by 
the  direct  spirit  of  God,  ye  that  have  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong;  ye  who  are  in 
dead  earnest  yourselves,  and  for  others,  to  see  that  they 
do  what  is  right  and  avoid  what  is  wrong:  ye  that  have 
good  conscience,  and  a  true  faith  in  God,  and  a  real  anxiety 
for  religious  excellence  everywhere  among  men,  ye  are  the 
ones  to  whom  God  appeals.  What?  How  ?  "  Ye  that  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one."  O  !  put  him  just  where  he 
was  before?  Yes.  Liberate  him  if  he  is  caught;  lift  him 
up  if  he  is  bruised;  put  him  back  if  he  has  been  unsettled 
and  carried  out  of  the  way.  Ye  that  are  the  most  consci- 
entious, and  have  the  highest  ideals;  if  ye  are  Christ's  your 
high  ideals  are  to  show  themselves  over  against  the  faults 
and  mistakes  of  men,  as  God's  great  leniency  shows  itself 
over  against  your  mistakes  and  your  sins.  Restore  such 
an  one. 

"Oyes.  But  trounce  him  first.  Talk  to  him  until  we 
touch  the  very  bottom  of  sensibility,  and  when  you  have 
chode  with  him,  made  him  feel  everything  that  you  can, 
then  restore  him  as  a  great  favor."  Oh  no,  no,  no!  "Ye 
that  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness;"— sweetness,  peaceableness,  gentleness,  kindness,  and 
with  all  a  mother's  tender  consideration.  Restore  him  in  that 
way.  And  it  is  not  done  yet.  "  Considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted."  Consider  what  an  imperfect  creature 
you  are.  How  far  you  are  in  many  directions  if  not  in 
every  one,  from  perfectness  yourself.  You  that  have  been 
sick  know  how  to  pity  people  that  have  been  sick.  You 
that  have  been  in  danger  know  how  to  have  more  sympa- 
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thy  with  men  that  are  in  like  danger.  And  the  Apostle 
says,  "  You  know  how  fallible  you  are,  how  constantly  you 
are  falling  and  slipping  into  faults.  When  another  man  is 
in  fault  be  very  gentle  with  him.  Restore  him.  Put  him 
back:  and  do  it  so  gently  that  as  it  were  your  hands  shall 
drop  perfume  while  you  lay  them  upon  him;  and  do  it,  too, 
because  this  is  being  a  Christian;  this  is  to  be  spiritual, 
Christlike. 

Our  liability  to  faults  depends  on  a  thousand  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  inventory  of  all  these  conditions  would 
consume  a  volume.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  our  lia- 
bility to  fault  is  largely  in  proportion  to  the  standard 
which  we  propose  to  ourselves.  If  the  standard  is  high, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  high,  we  are  liable  to  come 
short  and  make  errors,  and  so  to  fall,  or  to  stumble,  into 
faults.  According  as  one's  relations  are  complex  are  his 
liabilities  to  faults  and  mistakes.  A  man  that  lives  by 
himself  alone  cannot  commit  a  great  many  faults.  On  a 
desert  island,  a  shipwrecked  sailor  has  no  relations  except 
to  food,  shelter,  warmth;  and  if  he  attends  to  those  he  has 
no  more  duties.  He  cannot  find  fault  with  his  neighbor,  for 
he  has  not  got  any.  He  never  fails  to  pay  his  taxes,  for 
there  are  not  any  taxes.  He  keeps  the  law — there  is  no 
law.  And  as  the  man  stands  absolutely  solitary,  his  duties 
are  few,  his  rules  of  life  are  very  few,  his  faults  are  few. 
But  when  you  give  a  man  intelligence,  bring  him  into  rela- 
tion with  society,  which  is  so  vast  and  complex,  and  oblige 
him  to  move  up  and  down  in  all  these  provinces  and  rela- 
tionships, and  still  to  keep  his  high  aims,  he  is  liable  to 
stumble  and  to  fall  according  to  the  complexity  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is.  And  then  comes  in  also  the  question 
of  social  liabilities.  A  child  is  what  he  is  partly  on  account 
of  what  his  father  is  and  what  his  mother  is.  We  are  what 
we  are  by  reason  of  our  sensitive  connection  with  the  group 
which  we  call  our  friends.  We  go  up  with  them  and  we 
go  down  with  them.  A  man  is  more  or  less  determined  in 
his  nature  and  character  by  the  city  or  the  town  he  lives  in. 
Nobody  can  free  himself  from  the  subtle  and  perpetual 
influences  that  work  upon  the  intelligence,  upon  the  con- 
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science,  and  upon  the  ideals  of  life.    We  are  members 
of  a  complex  body  in  family  relation,  or  in  civic  rela- 
tions, and  as  the  foot  cannot  ache  without  having  the 
whole  body  ache,  and  the  hand  cannot  suffer  and  the 
whole  body  not  suffer,  so  every  man  more  or  less  is  so  con- 
nected by  vital  nerves  with  the  whole  community  in  which 
he  is,  that  he  comes  up  with  them  and  goes  down  with  them, 
and  he  commits  faults  simply  because  he  cannot  separate 
and  disentangle  himself  quick  enough  not  to  go  as  the  mul- 
titude are  going.    Earthquakes  upset  all  order  and  all  cus- 
tom; ravages  of  war  and  revolutions  dislocate  all  ordinary 
ways,  and  the  roads  are  blotted  out;  and  men  may  do 
things  by  compulsion  that  they  would  not  voluntarily  do, 
on  account  of  their  social  liabilities;  so  that  by  the  very 
force  of  God's  creative  idea  a  man  in  this  life  is  not  only 
subject  to  the  sense  of  emotion,  or  rather  to  the  facts  of 
emotion,  but  he  is  so  complicated  with  the  whole  mass  of 
humanity,  that  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  that  ever  lived 
but  the  One,  and  no  man  that  ever  will  live,  but  must 
needs  stumble  and  fall,  or  if  not  fall,  go  lame.    If  a  man, 
therefore,  commit  a  fault,  it  includes  you  and  me  and 
everybody  else.  "  Consider,  therefore,  yourselves."  We  are 
all  of  us  in  a  drove.    We  are  all  of  us  of  one  nature  in  the 
one  world,  under  the  one  system,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
that  lives  that  does  not  commit  faults  every  day  of  his  life. 
They  may  not  be  of  the  severest  kind.    They  may  not  be 
the  faults  you  dislike  the  most.    You  commit  them;  not  as 
your  neighbor  does,  but  in  your  own  way.  Everybody 
does;  and  everybody,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  the 
charity  and  the  good  will  of  his  neighbor  for  himself,  and 
the  command  is,  return  that  good  will,  and  that  charity, 
since  you  yourself  are  liable  to  suffer  in  this  very  way,  and 
are  suffering  all  the  time.    Treat  every  man  as  you  would 
wish  him  to  treat  you.    So  that  it  runs  itself  out  and  comes 
to  be  what  is  called  the  Golden  Rule  or  law,  "  As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  so  do  ye  also  unto  them."    It  is 
part  of  the  grander  law  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  mar- 
row of  all  government  over  intelligent  beings  in  the  uni- 
verse: "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thy  neigh- 
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bor  as  thyself."  And  as  to  thy  neighbor,  he  is  thy  neigh- 
bor that  has  fallen  into  trouble,  whether  you  knew  him  or 
not,  according  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  treat  all  faults  just  alike.  That  is  to  say, 
some  need  surgery,  some  need  simply  medicine,  some  need 
simply  watchfulness.  Some  faults  are  like  dust  upon  gar- 
ments. A  little  brushing  relieves  us  of  them.  Faults  run 
so  wide  a  circuit  and  so  long  a  scale,  that  we  cannot  treat 
them  all  by  one  rule,  and  there  is  no  one  rule  but  love,  with 
which  to  treat  them. 

The  spirit  in  which  Christ  enjoins  us  to  look  to  men  that 
are  in  fault  is  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  and  really  of  helpful- 
ness, at  least  in  desire.  A  physician  is  the  best  friend  of 
one  that  is  sick,  and  he  would  be  very  soon  a  physician 
without  practice,  that  went  to  the  door  and  said,  "  Hello,  I 
understand  you  have  been  eating  green  apples  !  I  am  glad 
of  it.  You  had  no  business  to;  you  knew  enough;  I 
I  have  told  you  that  a  great  many  times,  and  now 
you  take  care  of  yourself.  It  is  nature's  penalty.  You 
brought  it  on  yourself.  Lie  there  and  ache.  I  am  glad 
you  do."  That  is  a  great  way  of  treating  sickness, 
though  it  was  the  child's  fault  or  the  man's  fault.  A 
man  has  by  excessive  indulgence  come  to  the  very  edge  of 
mania;  he  sees  worms  and  insects  that  no  vermifuge  would 
affect;  wasps,  spiders,-  rats,  mice,  everything  all  around 
him.  Mania  a potu.  And  what  would  you  think  of  a  doc- 
tor that  should  come  in  and  say;  "  You  brute,  didn't  you 
know  before  you  went  into  that  debauch  just  where  you 
were,  what  probably  the  effects  of  it  would  be?  I  wish  the 
spiders  would  bite  you;  I  wish  the  rats  would  run  over 
you,  and  gnaw  you.  You  are  a  fool,  and  you  have  been 
foolish  for  years,  and  I  have  told  you,  and  told  you,  and 
told  you,  and  it  didn't  do  any  good."  If  a  man  had  any 
vitality  left,  he  would  kick  the  doctor  out  of  doors  because 
he  had  faults,  for  that  is  generally  the  way;  we  generally 
do  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  each  other,  batter- 
ing faults  backward  and  forward.  A  brave  man  would  not 
know  that  a  companion  was  in  captivity  among  the  Indians 
and  not  venture  something  for  him.    What  if  he  did  cau- 
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tion  him  not  to  ride  out  unattended?  What  if  he  did  warn 
him'?  If  the  man  was  careless  and  heedless  and  was 
snatched  up,  bound  and  hidden  away  for  to-morrow's  tor- 
ment, he  would  creep  on  his  belly  until  the  moon  went 
down,  and  steal  in  with  every  guise  and  cut  the  man's  cords 
and  withes  and  snake  him  out,  and  put  himself  behind  him 
to  defend  him  if  they  were  discovered,  and  work  him  back 
again  into  liberty  and  the  settlements.  That  is  good  com- 
panionship under  such  circumstances.  We  have  a  kind  of 
illustration  in  this  rough  way  of  that  which  is  recognized 
by  the  universal  moral  sense  of  man.  No  preaching. 
When  a  man  is  yet  under  the  smart  and  torment  of  some 
wrong  committed,  it  may  be  scorching  him,  or  is  eating  up 
the  very  vitals  of  his  life,  that  is  no  time  for  men  to  preach. 
What  he  wants  is  balm,  quiet.  Complain  of  him  afterward, 
but  the  moment  when  a  man  is  at  the  very  focal  point  of 
exquisite  suffering  by  reason  of  fault,  that  is  the  time  for 
one  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  the  wine.  What  if  the  good  Sa- 
maritan had  said  to  the  man  that  went  down  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho,  "  You  fool,  you,  what  did  you  go  down  this 
way  for?  Didn't  you  know  that  it  was  infested  with  rob- 
bers ?  You  knew  that  you  had  no  business  to  go  this 
way,  However,  I  won't  see  you  die.  I'll  look  at  your 
wounds,"  and  he  pulls  it  open  and  looks  at  it. 

"  Well,  it  was  a  pretty  deep  one,  was'nt  it?"  No,  no! 
The  man  was  almost  dead,  and  he  bound  up  his  wound, 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine— a  curious  medicament — and  put 
him  on  his  own  beast,  so  that  he  had  to  walk  himself,  and 
carried  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him.  And  the 
most  astounding  feature  is  that  he  took  out  two  pence  and 
gave  them  to  the  landlord,  which  he  thought  rather  ex- 
travagant. O,  that  we  might  have  Oriental  taverns! 
And  he  said,  Take  care  of  him,  and  if  you  expend  any  more 
than  that — more  than  that!  you  would  be  turned  scorn- 
fully out  of  a  house  if  you  offered  less  than  that,  such  has 
been  the  development  of  civilization.  He  was  a  brother 
to  him,  and  he  had  regard  to  his  feelings  as  well  as  to  his 
health  and  life.  When  a  man  has  committed  a  fault, 
while  you  attempt  to  repair  the  fault  itself,  if  it  is  one 
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that  injures  his  reputation,  try  to  cover  to  hide  it.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  very  virtues  of  secretiveness  and  cau- 
tion. Or  if  he  has  injured  his  credit,  try  to  repair  that. 
"Bear  one  another's  burdens,"  says  the  context.  Try  to 
put  the  man  back,  if  you  possibly  can,  just  where  he  was 
before  he  committed  his  mistake,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  don't  need  any  preaching.  He  has  seen  all  the 
consequences  of  the  fault,  and  he  is  suffering  sharply  un- 
der it.  Treat  him  so  that  he  can  never  mention  your  name 
without  tears  in  his  eyes.  That  is  Christianity — to  do  such 
a  thing  as  that,  is  to  be  a  Christian,  and  not  to  do  it,  is  to 
be  an  infidel.  There  is  an  infidelity  of  the  outside  that 
rejects  the  book  and  rejects  the  church,  but  is  oftentimes  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  belief  that  is  inside,  that  holds 
to  the  book  and  rejects  its  contents.  To  be  a  Christian  is 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all 
those  around  about  you,  and  just  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  have  done  wrong  and  gone  wrong  and  are  suf- 
fering. "  Consider  thyself."  Don't  have  an  over-weening 
pride.  When  a  man  has  no  nerves — great,  hulking,  strong 
fellow,  his  nerves  six  inches  deep — understands  that  a  man 
whose  nerves  are  all  on  the  outside  of  his  skin,  and 
nothing  protects  them,  has  got  himself  into  a  scrape,  he 
sharply  says:  "  I  wonder  that  fellow  can  do  so;  I  don't  do  so; 
I  don't  see  any  need  of  it,"  and  he  criticises  him  and  he 
scolds  him — to  put  the  more  mild  cases;  but  built  as  he  is, 
he  don't  make  such  faults.  And  when  the  man  with  a  sen- 
sitive and  nervous  temperament  hears  that  the  tough  man, 
for  want  of  sensibility,  has  stumbled  over  somebody  and 
got  himself  into  a  scrape,  "  O,"  he  says,  "I  can't  under- 
stand how  a  man  should  not  have  known  that  he  would 
get  himself  into  the  trouble;  why,  I  could  never  have  done 
such  a  thing  as  he  did."  Hear  these  two  men  railing  at 
each  other;  each  understands  his  own  fault,  and  judges  by 
its  possibilities  or  impossibilities,  the  other.  My  strength 
is  made  to  be  my  conscience,  to  sit  and  condemn  men 
that  are  weak  where  I  am  strong,  and  their  strength  sits 
as  a  judge  to  condemn  me  where  they  are  strong  and  I 
am  weak. 
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Now,  we  can't  make  our  own  individuality  the  rule  of 
judgment.  Men  commit  their  faults,  some  of  them  from 
weakness;  some  from  strength;  some  from  the  power  of 
their  basilar  appetites;  some  because  they  have  not  got  any, 
and  are  cold  men,  of  mere  ideas,  not  of  much  sympathy; 
some  men  that  have  never  been  educated;  some  men  that 
have  been  educated  in  particular  ways.  All  a  man's  faults 
come  from  his  temperament,  and  the  man's  temperament 
means  his  father  and  mother  in  him;  the  father  and  mother 
that  quarreled  with  each  other  and  go  on  quarreling  in 
their  children,  and  the  child  cannot  reconcile  them,  and  he 
has  their  conflicting  inherent  faculties  in  him.  The  scope 
and  the  sweep  of  faults  is  so  great,  and  the  elements  that 
go  to  make  them  and  constituted  them,  that  you  may  just 
as  well  sit  yourself  down  to  this  thing,  that  universal  hu- 
man nature  is  so  poor  and  so  weak  and  so  liable  to  tempta- 
tion, and  to  failure  under  temptation,  that  you  must  have 
compassion  upon  all  men,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Hebrews, 
"  you  must  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant  and  on  them 
that  are  out  of  the  way;"  compassion  universal,  continu- 
ous, adequate,  vital  and  active. 

Now,  in  regard,  after  this  exposition,  to  a  few  general 
applications  and  you  will  make  a  great  many  more  as  I 
go  along.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  apt  to  be  tolerant  of 
faults  which  injure  other  folks,  especially  if  we  don't  like 
those  folks,  and  we  are  apt  to  be  severe  on  such  as  disturb 
us  and  our  interests.  Faults  in  men,  that  traverse  our 
plans,  rouse  a  great  deal  of  conscious  influence  and  we 
judge  them  harshly,  but  faults  that  leave  us  undisturbed, 
we  don't  care  much  about  them.  "  Now,  my  line  of  life," 
says  one  man  to  himself,  "  lies  along  the  speculative  line, 
and  any  man  that  breaks  up  my  lines  and  that  renders  me 
in  peril  of  bankruptcy  I  will  not  treat  with  him,  I  will  not 
speak  well  of  him."  But  sitting  down  he  says:  "I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Mapleson  and  Gye  have  had  some  trouble 
about  their  employing  these  musical  creatures.  O,  pshaw, 
what  do  I  care  for  their  quarrels  among  themselves;  they 
may  eat  each  other  up  for  aught  I  care,  but  any  man  that 
meddles  with  my  matters  I  will  have  him  understand  "I'm 
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thar."  And  so  every  man  for  himself  in  his  judgment;  and 
a  man's  pride  walks  up  and  takes  the  seat  of  conscience 
and  says:  "  I  will  see  to  it"  A  man's  avarice  walks  up  and 
takes  the  seat  of  conscience  and  says:  "I  will  judge  this  mat- 
ter." And  a  man's  body,  a  man's  selfish  elements  one  time 
or  another  watch  and  judge  his  fellow-men  all  around,  the 
whole  brood  of  them,  with*all  their  mistakes,  according  as 
they  stand  related  to  his  interest;  but  as  to  other  faults,, 
they  are  venial  and  he  may  even  read  moral  lessons  to 
other  men  about  being  patient  to  their  faults. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world,  I  think,  more  cowardly, 
than  meanness,  and  meanness  is  the  one  unforgivable 
sin.  Meanness,  aha  !  I  think  even  the  devil  looks  on 
that  with  contempt;  certainly,  John  Milton's  devil  does. 
And  if  there  be  one  thing  that  is  mean,  it  is  obsequiousness 
to  those  that  are  up  and  in  power,  and  timid  and  cowardly 
conduct  toward  them  when  they  are  in  adversity  and  down 
O,  how  kind  they  are;  O,  what  soft  speeches;  O,  what 
praise;  O,  what  tenderness,  when  they  are  walking  strong 
and  in  the  high  places  and  tidings  come  the  next  morning, 
"  He  has  gone  down. 

"  Well,  now  I  tell  you  I  knew  that  months  ago;  I  told  my 
partner,  when  that  thing  first  came  out,  I  knew  that  firm 
never  would  get  along."  "I  thought  you  were  a  great  friend 
of  his."  "Well,  yes;  yes,  I  was  friendly;  I  never  licked  his 
shoes  at  all;  I  was  friendly."  Ah,  these  parasites,  these 
miserable  worms!  and  yet  you  will  see  the  street  full  of  it. 
If  you  go  fishing,  you  don't  have  any  trouble  filling  your 
basket  with  this  kind  of  fish. 

I  think  General  Grant  one  of  the  most  magnanimous 
men  that  we  have  ever  had  in  public  life,  and  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  an  instance  of  it.  When  Conkling 
precipitated  himself  from  the  Senate,  it  was  very  much 
against  General  Grant's  judgment,  and  that  was  known, 
and  yet  he  attempted  in  every  way  to  befriend  Mr.  Conk- 
ling and  shield  him,  to  such  an  extent  that  everybody 
thought  he  was  on  his  side,  and  a  man  expostulated  with 
him  and  said:  "General  Grant,  how  is  it?  You  don't 
believe  that  he  did  right."   "  No,  sir;  I  don't. "   "  How  is  it 
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then  that  you  are  on  his  side  now?"  His  reply  was  worthy 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold:  "  When  is  the  time  to  show 
a  man's  self  friendly,  except  when  his  friend  has  made  a 
mistake.  That  is  not  the  time  to  leave  a  man  when  he  has 
made  a  blunder  or  a  mistake."  That  is  one  of  those  un- 
impeachable moral  principles  that  addresses  itself  to  the 
universal  conscience.  Stand  by  a  man  who  is  your  friend. 
Stand  by  him  in  his  adversity,  if  you  don't  stand  by  him 
at  any  other  time  nor  anywhere  else. 

A  large  sense,  I  think,  of  the  fallibleness  of  human  na- 
ture is  indispensable  to  charity.  There  is  no  mistake  that 
can  issue  in  more  unpleasantness  than  to  form  an  idea  of 
a  person  that  is  a  great  deal  too  high  for  the  possibilities 
of  human  nature. 

She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  and  she  has  been  daintily 
brought  up.  He  also  is  a  genius,  genial,  generous;  and 
when  they  meet  she  sees  a  saint,  and  he  sees  an  angel. 
And  O!  they  feed  on  rose  leaves  for  meat,  and  dew  for 
drink.  There  is  a  rainbow  at  morning,  and  a  rainbow  at 
noon,  and  a  rainbow  at  night.  They  sit  down  in  the 
lover's  seat  with  rare  delight,  and  all  goes  well.  After 
they  are  united  and  come  to  live  together,  she  has  a  pride 
and  he  has  a  pride,  and  she  has  selfishness  and  he  has 
selfishness;  and  she  has  a  little  bit  of  envy  and  he  has  a 
little  bit  of  envy.  They  begin  to  discover  each  other's 
faults.  That  very  soon  leads  to  words,  and  words  lead  to 
the  repetition  of  words,  and  the  music  stops.  There  never 
was  such  a  discovery!  "  He  is  not  such  a  saint  as  I  thought 
he  was.  If  you  only  knew  him  as  I  begin  to  know  him." 
He  says,  Well,  come  to  know  a  person,  as  I  begin  to 
know  her,  I  tell  you  it's  disillusionizing." 

Now,  it  is  best  when  folks  are  courting,  that  they  should 
find  out  faults  beforehand,  because  these  troubles  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  befall.  Where  you  marry  as  sinners, 
you  are  much  more  likely  to  live  as  saints,  than  when  you 
marry  as  saints,  and  find  out  that  you  are  only  dinners. 
And  taking  human  nature  at  large — a  great  many  persons 
say,  "Why,  I  trusted  him  because  he  was  a  church  mem- 
ber."   Ah!  it  does  not  do  to  attribute  too  many  practi- 
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cal  virtues  to  church  members.  Because  a  man  lives  in  a 
fine  house  it  does  not  follow  that  the  fellow  is  fine  him- 
self. We  are  all  the  time  in  life  either  having  too  acerb 
too  harsh,  critical  judgments  of  men,  denying  them  their 
excellencies,  or  on  the  other  hand,  attributing  to  men  ex- 
cellences and  perfections  that  do  not  belong  to  human 
nature  here  below.  But  where  you  can  form  a  large  and 
righteous  judgment,  that  is,  where  you  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  man  is  imperfect,  everybody  is  imper- 
fect, then,  with  this  as  the  beginning,  the  mistakes  and 
revelations  will  be  comparatively  harmless.  Every  friend- 
ship ought  to  be  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity. That  is  the  only  use  I  know  of  total  depravity. 
It  is  a  good  foundation  for  charity,  for  every  excellence  is 
just  so  much  more  than  you  supposed,  and  every  con- 
geries of  good  habits  is  clear  again.  You  thought  that 
the  man  was  so  depraved  that  he  had  not  only  his  own 
sin  but  all  Adam's  on  him,  and  you  are  surprised  at  every 
exhibition  of  disinterestedness  and  kindness.  Friendship 
that  is  good  for  anything  in  this  world  must  be  a  friend- 
ship that  takes  the  friend  and  all  his  faults  too.  A  man 
that  will  not  take  my  faults  shall  not  take  me.  I  am 
obliged  to  take  my  friends  with  their  faults,  and  I  never 
attempt  to  suppose  that  they  are  other  than  faults.  When 
the  faults  break  out,  and  people  say  to  me,  "Well,  I  have 
heard  you  talk  about  your  friend,  and  see  now  how  he  has 
turned  out."  Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  know  he  was 
liable  to  turn  out  so?  Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  think  it 
very  likely  that  if  he  didn't  in  that  he  would  in  something 
else  make  a  misstep?  I  never  have  seen  anybody  that  didn't 
make  mistakes  except  babies,  and  they  always  died  early. 

The  universal  condition  of  human  nature,  as  God  ap- 
pointed it  and  as  providence  develops,  is  to  make  men  in 
this  life  relatively  imperfect,  and  imperfection  is  full  of 
faults.  Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  partner,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  a  mate,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
friend,  do  not  attempt  to  judge  them  first  and  continu- 
ously by  the  highest  rules  of  ideal  perfection.  Nobody 
can  stand  up  under  it,  and  all  your  discoveries  will  be  of 
displeasure.    But  begin  with  the  thought  that  everybody 
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is  selfish,  some  more,  some  less,  everybody  is  proud,  every- 
body has  an  element  of  envy  in  him,  everybody  -may  be 
jealous,  everybody  will  have  hours  of  weakness,  everybody 
also  will  have  hours  of  irascibility  and  of  temper.  I  take 
my  friend  and  my  mate  with  the  perfect  consciousness  that 
I  have  got  to  bear,  not  alone  with  the  things  that  are 
good  in  them,  but  with  the  things  that  are  not  so  good. 
True  friendship  is  one  that  says,  "  I  love  them  to  that  de- 
gree that  I  would  rather  have  them  with  all  their  faults 
than  anybody  else  with  all  their  virtues."  Then  you  have 
something  like  an  anchor  to  hold  by  in  times  of  storm  and 
trouble.  To  say  that  a  man  cannot  love  a  person  full  of 
faults,  is  to  say  that  God  himself  has  faults,  for  he  loves 
the  whole  world,  not  only  in  its  enmity,  but  at  every  stag- 
gering step  by  which  men  in  their  unlimited  weakness  and 
imperfection  are  trying  to  get  up  higher  and  to  become 
better.  The  patience,  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  long- 
suffering  of  God  are  among  the  most  majestic  and  the 
most  incomprehensible  of  the  divine  attributes. 

Once  more:  unlimited  severity  of  judgment,  judg- 
ment without  investigation,  by  the  force  of  dislike  or  of 
prejudice,  is  oftentimes  a  violation  of  the  law  of  right 
feeling  and  service  towards  those  whose  faults  you  are  con- 
demning. There  is  no  disposition  which  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  Christianity  like  unlovingness  and  severity  of 
judgment.  When  Christ  was  on  earth  he  said — "  The 
publicans  and  harlots  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  before  you."  Whom?  Men  that  wrapped  themselves 
in  morality  and  in  certain  virtues  only  that  they  might  dis- 
charge themselves  of  all  sympathy  with  the  rude  and  the 
vulgar  and  the  sinful.  To  be  empty  of  that  sympathy  is  to 
be  infidel  to  the  heart  of  Jesus.  No  man  would  dare  go 
into  his  neighbor's  house  to  defile  the  cradle.  No  man 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  caught  beating  the  child  of  a 
dear  friend;  and  is  God  less  sensitive?  When  you  are 
sending  out  arrowy  sentences  and  poisoned  words,  when 
you  are  creating  suffering  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
without  any  moral  aim  in  it,  and  without  any  restorative 
tendency  to  it,  when  you  are  doing  it  merely  in  the  exer- 
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rise  of  your  animal  and  inferior  nature,  does  not  God  take 
the  side  of  those  whom  you  are  wronging?  Beware!  For 
God  is  the  guardian  of  those  who  suffer.  They  are  in  his 
cradle;  they  are  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  they  are  in  his 
bosom.  Tears  are  arguments  that  never  plead  in  vain 
with  God.  You  that  set  yourselves  against  your  fellow- 
men  in  a  wanton  spirit,  either  of  cruelty,  or  indifference, 
or  carelessness  to  love  and  charity,  you  array  yourselves,  for 
the  time  being,  over  against  God.  Nay,  God  has  to  consider 
two  instead  of  one  who  commit  faults,  he  whom  you  con- 
demn and  yourself,  whom  he  condemns.  Great  is  the  won- 
der of  that  forbearance  by  which  the  race  is  cared  for,  ad- 
vanced, and  is  by  and  by  to  be  brought  to  final  perfection. 

Now  what  is  Christianity?  let  me  ask  you  again.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  membership  in  the  church,  it  is  not  creed,  it 
is  not  historical  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  was  the  spirit  of 
forgiving  and  winning  love.  Whoever,  wherever  he  is, 
under  what  religion,  under  what  skies  soever,  is  really 
attempting  to  conduct  his  life  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
charity,  he  is  Christ's,  he  is  a  Christian.  Whoever  does 
not  do  it  is  an  infidel.  He  may  be  a  minister,  he  may  be  a 
theologian,  he  may  be  eminent  as  a  churchman,  but  "  if 
a  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 

Now  let  me  read  you  as  the  close  of  my  sermon,  that 
which  I  think  we  might  read,  every  one  of  us,  with  every 
dawning  Sabbath  day. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and 
hate  thine  enemy. 

But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven;  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you  what  reward  have  ye?  Do  not  even 
the  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only  what  do  ye 
more  than  others  ?    Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ? 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

That  is  the  creed  for  you,  who  on  one  side  are  an  infidel, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  Christian. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Be  pleased,  Almighty  God,  to  grant  life  to  that  in  us  which  is  like  thy 
life,  and  to  suppress  the  power  in  us,  in  this  sacred  hour  and  place,  of  that 
which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Give  us  hope  and  up-looking  faith  and  as- 
piration. May  we  know  of  the  soul  what  we  know  of  the  body,  the  mean- 
ing of  hunger,  and  may  we  seek  food  for  that  restlessness  and  for  those 
yearnings  which  will  not  be  tamed.  As  we  struggle  on  amidst  griefs  and 
disappointments,  give  to  us  some  thought  of  the  greatness  of  the  life  which 
we  are  living,  and  of  our  ignorance  of  it,  that  our  souls  may  rest  secure  in 
the  trust  of  thy  wisdom,  and  not  of  our  own  knowledge.  Surely  thou  art 
all  that  is  good,  and  thy  goodness  is  greater  than  any  other  goodness  which 
we  know  among  men.  Thy  patience  is  more  patient,  thy  love  is  more  won- 
derful love,  thy  tenderness  is  more  exquisite  tenderness,  than  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  Thou  art  long-suffering,  thou  art  gra- 
cious, thou  art  forgiving.  There  is  nothing  that  human  language  has  em- 
balmed that  does  not  fall  away  from  the  greatness  of  the  truth  of  the  good- 
ness that  is  in  our  God.  Let  us  not  be  tempted  to  rest  in  thy  shadow,  as  if 
that  were  God.  Let  us  not  look  alone  upon  the  outward  forms  of  thee  and 
thy  creative  nature,  and  know  only  of  thee  that  which  this  world  reveals. 
Give  us  some  divine  insight  by  which  we  can  discern  from  the  noblest  parts, 
of  our  own  soul,  what  must  be  the  element,  the  attribute,  the  administra- 
tion, the  thought  and  feeling  of  God,  that  in  thee,  thyself,  we  may  put  all 
our  trust  and  have  all  our  hope,  for  in  thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  Yet  we  are  often  and  mostly  as  they  that  walk  in  their  sleep,  mov- 
ing perpetually,  aimlessly,  seeking,  not  knowing  what  they  do. 

Now,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst  be  round  about  us,  with  thy 
love  to  us,  and  thy  tender  mercies  reserved  for  us,  and  that  we  may  warm 
ourselves  in  thy  love  as  in  a  garment,  that  we  may  walk  in  the  light  of  it 
even  as  in  the  stormiest  day  we  walk  in  the  light  of  the  obscured  sun. 
Grant,  we  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  our  God,  that  we  may  stand  strong  in  God, 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  when  all  outward  sources  fail  us,  of  strength  and 
hope  and  joy,  be  thou  still  our  refuge  and  our  exceeding  great  reward. 

But  if  there  be  those  that  cannot  rise,  be  pleased  to  descend  to  them.  As 
they  that  are  sick  cannot  go  forth  to  their  healer,  grant,  O  Lord,  that  as  a 
physician  thou  wouldst  come  unto  us,  and  unto  all  that  are  weak  and  are 
ready  to  perish.  We  ask  not  that  thou  shouldst  do  by  us  that  which  is  just, 
but  that  which  love  suggests  in  the  greatness  of  thy  nature.  Have  com- 
passion upon  us  and  teach  us,  Lord,  to  have  compassion  upon  each  other. 
Smite  down  in  us  the  lordliness  of  that  pride  by  which,  with  a  lofty  eye,  we 
look  around  upon  those  less  favored  than  ourselves.    May  we  make  haste 
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to  follow  thee  in  all  thou  dost,  who  givest  bread  to  the  lowly,  and  art  care- 
ful of  the  things  that  are  weakest,  and  that  most  do  need  thte. 

Rebuke  us,  we  pray  thee,  and  chastise  us  if  it  be  needful.  Grant,  we 
pray  thee,  that  we  may  learn  to  understand  that  the  strokes  of  thine  hand 
are  for  love,  that  we  may  be  purified  and  lifted  up  above  the  coarse  lower 
life  of  the  flesh,  and  that  we  may  be  in  fellowship  with  the  Son  of  God. 

Draw  near  to  all  those  that  are  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  give  to  their  happiness  a  yet  brighter  ray.  May  it  be  sacred,  may  it 
take  hold  upon  thee.  Grant  to  those  that  are  in  the  midst  of  trouble  the 
light  that  shines  in  darkness,  and  songs  in  the  night.  As  of  old  thy  ser- 
vants in  prison  sang,  and  the  Lord  heard  and  brought  them  release,  to  all 
that  sit  in  darkness,  bring  light,  and  bring  them  release  inward  if  thou  canst 
not  outward,  consistently  with  thy  plan  of  wisdom.  Yet  give  them  inward 
peacefulness  and  restfulness.  O,  let  us  all  feel  how  small  a  part  of  exist- 
ence this  life  is  that  whirls  around  about  us  for  a  moment  and  is  at  an  end. 
May  we  be  able  to  lift  ourselves  up  into  the  light  of  thine  eternity,  and  the 
grandeur  of  those  things  that  wait  for  us,  and  the  greatness  of  our  associa- 
tions hereafter. 

Lord,  we  pray  thee  that  our  eyes  may  be  touched,  that  we  may  behold 
the  charities  of  God  filling  the  heavens,  and  the  angels  that  are  ministers, 
sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  We  pray  that  thus  we  may 
walk  in  a  sublime  vision,  that  we  may  walk,  not  by  sight,  but  by  faith. 
Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thus  we  may  walk  securely,  educated  to  all  the 
emergencies  of  life,  able  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  lack,  to  vibrate  be- 
tween sorrow  and  joy,  our  whole  life  traveling  as  a  pendulum,  back  and 
forth,  and  every  way  may  we  keep  time  with  thee. 

So  we  pray  that  we  mav  live,  so  that  we  may  help  somebody  else  to  live, 
that  they  may  help  again,  and  that  men  may  be  wreathed  together  and 
enchained  thus,  carrying  goodness,  and  not  pain  and  penalty  with  them; 
until  the  twilight  comes,  and  the  night  star  riseth;  until  the  morning  break 
after  the  night,  and  the  day  star  is  in  the  heaven.  Then,  O  thou,  our  God, 
our  joy,  our  hope,  swing  back  the  gate,  and  let  the  heavens  flash  forth  upon 
us  and  may  we  enter  in,  and  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Amen. 
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It  is  many  years  since  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  has  ap- 
peared among:  book-makers,  and  this  time  it  is  with 
a  novel  which  bears  out  the  prophets  of  better  things 
from  him.  The  critical  Round  Table  of  twenty  years 
ago,  said  :  "  His  constructive  skill,  his  dramatic 
effect,  his  satirical  insight,  his  fervid  descriptions  of 
scenes  of  grandeur  and  of  horror;  his  humor,  wit, 
pathos— the  depths  of  passion,  of  sympathy,  even  of 
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A  book  of  uncommon  interest.  The  charming  girl 
whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  the  theme,  traces 
a  line  of  experience  that  may  be  of  vital  importance 
to  any  household,  and  is  vibrating  the  hearts  of  many 
more  homes  than  is  generally  known.  The  right 
and  the  wrong  treatment  of  mental  sufferers,  an  in- 
terior view  of  asylums,  written  from  the  inside,  is 
something  that  Americans  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
The  book  will  be  read ;  it  will  be  contradicted ;  but 
it  cannot  be  controverted. 

WILL  PUBLISH  IM MEDIA  TEL  Y: 

3.  The  Democratic  Party  :  Its  History,  Policy 
and  influence.  By  Jacob  Harris  Patton,  Author 
of  "A  Concise  History  of  the  American  People," 
"  Natural  Resources  of  the  U.  S.,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1. 
An  admirable  setting  forth  of  the  Party's  connec- 
tion with  all  public  measures  since  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington, with  some  astounding  facts. 

4.  A  Fool's  Errand  and  The  Invisible  Empire. 

521  pp.  New  limited  Edition  in  Paper,  illustrated 
cover.    Price  60  cents.  Also, 

5.  Bricks  without  Straw.  323  pp.  Both  (4  and  5) 
by  A.  W.  Tourgee.  New  limited  edition  in  Paper, 

illustrated  cover.    Price  60  cents. 

ALSO  READY: 

6.  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler.  By  the  Chevalier 
Wikoff.  {Just  deceased.)  NTew  edition,  in  fresh 
and  attractive  binding.  With  Portrait.  Price  re- 
duced to  $1.50. 

7.  Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.  By  Geo.  H.  Hol- 
den.  8vo.  Colored  Plates  and  150  Engravings. 
Price  reduced  to  $2. 

To  be  had  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


BEECHER'S  SERMONS 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 


Vol.  Completed  April  4. 

1.  The  Golden  Net. 

2.  They  Have  their  Reward. 

3.  The  Personal  Influence  of  G-od. 

4.  The  Principle  of  Spiritual  Growth. 

5.  Christian  Pantheism. 

6.  The  Marrow  of  the  Gospel. 

7.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

8.  The  Turning  Point. 

9.  Old  Thoughts  in  New  Forma. 

10.  Brain  Life  in  America. 

11.  The  Secret  of  Beauty. 

12.  Conceptions  of  God. 

13.  God  in  Christ. 

14.  A  Completed  Year. 

15.  The  Reproach  of  Christ. 

16.  The  Vital  Principle. 

17.  Many  Members,  One  Body. 
'8.  Christ's  Idea  of  Christianity. 

19.  Why  Christ  Died. 

20.  Civil  Law  and  the  Sabbath. 

21.  Ashamed  of  Christ. 

22.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Love. 

23.  Soul  Service. 

24.  Heart-Fragrance. 

25.  A  Helpful  God. 

26.  The  Courage  of  the  Future. 


Vol.  Completed  Oct.  3. 

1.  The  Light  of  Life. 

2.  The  Drift  of  the  Ages. 

3.  Aim  of  the  Christian  Life. 

4.  Generosity  towards  God. 

5.  The  Liberty  of  Christ. 

6.  The  Best  of  God. 

7.  Does  God  Exist? 

8.  The  Hidden  Man. 

9.  Seekers  after  Evil. 

10.  God  in  the  World. 

11.  God's  Goodness  Man's  Salvation 

12.  Poverty  and  the  Gospel. 

13.  The  God  of  the  Whole  Earth. 

14.  Intimacy  with  God. 

15.  The  Value  of  Suffering. 

16.  The  Test  of  Christianity. 

17.  What  is  the  Bible? 

18.  Critical  Hours. 

19.  Aims  of  Life. 

20.  Negative  Evil,  Positive  Good. 

21.  Sluggish  Christianity. 

22.  Faith  in  Time  of  Trouble. 

23.  Christ  First. 

24.  The  Secret  of  Reforms. 

25.  The  Crisis  of  Decision. 

23.  Aspiration  and  Contentment. 


SUBJECTS  OF  VOL.  COMPLETED  Apr.  2. 


1.  The  Old  Year,  and  the  New. 

2'  An  Outlook. 

3'  Christ,  the  Foundation. 

4'  The  Vitality  of  God's  Truth. 

5[  The  Pulpit  of  To-day. 

6*.  Outward  and  Inward  Life. 

7.  Wendell  Phillips. 

8.  The  Core  of  Christianity. 

9. "  Christian  Warfare. 

10.  The  Appointed  Ideal. 

11.  Morality  and  Spirituality. 

12.  The  Harvest  of  the  Soul. 

1 3 .  An  American  Fault. 


14  The  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

15)  The  Battle  of  Life. 

±q[  Nature's  Warning. 

17*.  G-od's  Loving  Providence. 

18   Symbols  of  G-od. 

19.  Wealth  Toward  God. 

2 . The  Science  of  Right  Living. 

21.  Living  Gospels. 

22.  The  Heroism  of  Life. 

23.  Selfness  versus  Selfishnesr. 

24.  Unity  in* Diversity. 

25-  Ch'n  Conscience  and  Ch'n  Liberty 
26.  Concerning  Godlikeness. 


N.  B. — The  above  volumes  can  be  had  in  bound  form  at  $1.50  per  copy,  post 
paid,  by  mail.    Also  the  following  books  of  Mr.  Beecher's:  Sermons  (1873-4), 

i.aa; 


$1.50;  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  (3  vols,  in  One),  $2.00  ;  Life  Thoughts,  ! 
Norwood:  or,  Village  Life  in  New  England.  A  novel.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 
dress  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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"Well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  philanthropists  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  theory."— The  American,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  POOR: 

A  Record  of  Quiet  Work  in   Unquiet  Places, 
By  HELEN  CAMPBELL, 

Author  of  "The  Easiest  Way   in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking,"  "Patty  Pearson's  Boy," 
"Under  Green  Apple-Boughs  "  etc.,  etc. 

  =  16mo,    Cloth,  90    Cents.-  —  


"  Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  k  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York, 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
real  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals— 
and  our  voters."— San  Francisco  Alta-California. 

"  Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
of  the  very  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places : 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
improvement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
American. 

"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic"— Hartford  Times. 

"  Worthy  of  earnest  thought."  —  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

"  Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  forth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"  Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
question  destined  to  grow  to  ominous  dimensions 
with  the  growth  of  our  population."— St.  Paul's  Pi- 
oneer Press. 

"  This  little  volume  simply  presents  facts  which 
make  one  shiver.  The  imagination  of  a  Dickens 
or  a  Zola  never  conceived  suuh  depths  of  misery 
and  vice  as  these  pictures  of  real  life  portray. 

.  .  She  urges  better  tenement  nouses"  for  the 
poor,  rightly  judging  that  clean  dwellings  will  in- 
duce self-respect.  She  says,  "cooks  are  the  mis- 
sionaries needed,'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor."— Boston  Globe. 


''  This"  little  book  has  a  value  beyond  its  excel- 
lent  literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution."—  The  Continent. 

"  Regarding  shop-girls,  Mrs.  Campbell  says : 
'  If  every  decent  family,  instead  of  paying  wages 
to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patiently, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  grirl  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble."— Boston  Globe. 

"  Abounds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor." — Independent. 

"The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
among  the  poor,  aided  by  her  excellent  common 
sense,  enables  her  to  bring  forward  manv  helpful 
suggestions  which  can  be  utilized  in  almost  any 
city  of  our  land."—  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer* 

"Worthy  of  careful  and  close  reading." — Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

"  Not  many  can  read  this  little  book  without  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  toward  the  relief  of  the 
problem  so  graphically  set  forth."— St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch. 

"  Calculated  to  incite  some  grave  thinking  over 
the  duty  each  person  owes  to  unfortunate  human- 
ity, and  how  that  duty  shall  be  most  wisely  per- 
formed. .  .  .  The  writer  makes  no  set  appeal 
for  sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  safely  trusts 
to  the  effect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  of 
the  mission.  It  is  a  harrowing  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing record,  for  it  shows  that  men  may  be  rescued 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided  the 
right  means  be  employed." — The  Dial,  Chicago. 

"Suggestive,  helpful,  earnest  and  convincing."— 
New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 


***  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
(90  cents)  by  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 

Publishers,  27  Parh  Place,  New  York, 
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GO  U  P 
REN 

PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLI-GEAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  con- 
taming  ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  per- 
sons who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 
Cor.  Nassau  &  Liberty  Sts.,  New  York 

Send  for  Price  List. 
Our  Goods  are  Sold  by  First  Class  Dealers 


"  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly  is  the  grandest  magazine 
we  have  ever  seen." — Normal  Teacher  &  Exam. 


Send  6c.  in  Stamps  lor  a  Sample  Copy, 


Dio  Lewi?'?  tjonttilj 

FRANK  SEAMAN, 

Publisher*. 
No.  842  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers,  2  55c.  a  copy,  #2.50  a  yea; 


AGENTS,  SEND  FOK  TERMS. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


]\/[R.  ROCKWOOD  gives  personal  attention 
to  the  posing  of  sitters.  He  was  the  first 
to  secure  the  new  and  valuable  process  for  making 
Instantaneous  Photographs,  which  he  introduced  in 
this  country,  and  by  which  the  portraits  of  children 
or  adults  are  taken  by  him 

"AS  QUICK  AS  A  WINK." 

ROCKWOOD, 

17  Union  Square,  West,  N.  Y. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 


The  Decorator 
and  Furnisher. 

The  new  illustrated  Art  Journal  and  Guide 
n  al'  matters  of  Art  and  Taste  in  the  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 
Reading  Matter  by  well-known  authors,  and 
Beautiful  Designs  for  Furniture,  Frescoes., 
Screens,  Draperies,  Furnished  Rooms,  Wall- 
Painting,  Stained  Glass,  Carpets,  Ceramics 
with  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  all  characters 
of  Home  Decoration. 


"  Certainly  handsomer  than  most  publications." — 
Art  Amateur. 

4 1  Filled  with  excellent  reading  matter  for  all  inter 
ested  in  decorations." — Art  Interchange. 

'  In  a  position  to  lend  to  its  English  contempora- 
ries quite  as  much  as  it  borrows." — The  Artist 
(London,) 

Subscription,  $4  per  annum ;  single  copies^ 
35  cents. 

Trial  Subscription  for  Three  Months, 
One  Dollar. 

The  Decorator  &  Furnisher, 

P.  0,  Box  1543.     231  BROADWAY,  H.  Y. 

w»*  ADJUSTABLE 

pij  A  in  wilh  thirty  changes 

UI  IHI II  Library,  Invalid 

Chair.Child'sCrib.Bed  or  Loung? 
combining  beauty,  lightness, 
strength,  COMFORT,  sim- 
pho\ty.JSverything  to  an  exact 
science.OrderB  by  mail  at- 
tended to  promptly.  Goods 
shippedC.O.D.  Wilson  Adjust- 
able Chair  Manufacturing  Co., 
6G115roadway,NewYorlj 


THE  DEST  HEATERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Gold's  Patent  Heaters, 

THE  PERFECTION  OF  HOUSE  W^RMinNTGr. 


Gold's  Patent 
HEALTH," 

" tubular; 

HYGEIAN" 


AND 

PERFECT : 


HEATERS. 


The  only  Heaters  that 
produce  Pure,  Healthful, 
pleasant,  Moist,  Warmed 
Air  without  Evaporation 
of  Water. 


Cold's  Patent "  Health  "  Heater. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  containing  References  &  Testimonials  to 

GOLD'S  HEATER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Office  and  Manufactory:  \    MTrtXT-  vnDV 

624  to  642  EAST  14th  ST./    WtW  YUKK. 


-Salesroom:  

237  WATER  ST. 


Sole  manufacturers,  also,  of  the  celebrated  Keyser  "  Peace-Maker  "  Heaters. 


GET  THE  I1EST. 


PATTONS  CONCISE  HISTORY 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


A  full  and  complete  Civil  and  Military  History  of  tlie  United  States,  from  the  discovery 
of  the  Continent  to  1882;  a  History  of  American  Polities  by  Presidential  terms,  including  a  . 
synopsis  of  "How  we  are  Governed;"  an  effective,  picturesque  narrative  of  the  Iiife  of  the 
American  People,  comprising  the  growth  of  industries,  the  force  of  religious  ideas,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  independence,  and  the  results  of  education  during  six  generations.  The  Portrait 
Illustrations  with  Autographs,  and  Biographical  Dictionaky  of  Eminent  Men,  serve  to  represent 
the  leading  departments  of  progress— Law,  Literature,  Theology,  Science,  Music,  Invention— the 
Soldier  and  Statesman,  the  Discoverer,  Explorer,  Frontiersman,  etc.,— an  array  of  the  men  who  have 
helped  to  make  history,  and  whose  influence  will  continue  in  our  life  and  institutions.  Statistical  Tables 
from  Census  of  1880;  Analytical  Index  with  2,000  references;  Topical  Index,  grouping  separated 
items  of  classed  topics;  Marginal  Dates;  1,160  Octavo  pages,  Text;  98  fnll-page  Portrait  Illustra- 
tions; 3  double  Maps. 

^[n  Two  Volumes;  Cloth  $6.00 

JTn  One  Volume;  Half  Russia,  Red  Edges   7.00 

W In  Two  Volumes;  Half  Morocco,  Marble  Edges   9.00 

%xg~Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular;  or  send  the  money  and  Volumes  will  be  delivered  free  of 
carriage. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  21  u££  pES,,  New  York. 
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—  Brain  and  Nerve  Fqod=  = — 

from  the  nekve-giving  principles  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  grain. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. — Restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness,  weakness  or  indigestion; 
relieves  lassitude  and  neuralgia  ;  refreshes  the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement  or  excessive  sensitiveness 
and  strengthens  a  failing  memory.  It  aids  wonderfully  in  the  mental  and  bodily  growth  of  infants  and 
children.  Under  its  use  the  teeth  come  easier,  the  bones  grow'better,  the  skin  smoother,  the  brain  acquires 
more  readily  and  rests  and  sleeps  more  sweetly.  An  ill-fed  brain  learns  no  lessons,  and  is  excusable  if  peevish. 
It  gives  a  more  intellectual  and  happier  childhood.  It  does  away  with  that  fee'ing  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion  which  impels  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  directly  counteracts  a  cause  of  depravity  and 
suffering  which  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  religion  and  morality.  Not  a  secret  remedy:  formula  on  every  label. 
For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  mail, $i.  F.  CROSBY  &  CO.,  56  West  25th    St.  .New  York. 


A   GREAT  STORY! 


The  Christian  Union 

Will  begin  the  publication,  May  15,  of  a  very  remarkable  story,  entitled  "  RAMONA," 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  whose  writings,  over  the  signature  of 

H.  HM 

HAVE  ATTAINED  THE  WIDEST  POPULARITY. 

is  a~story  of  intense  dramatic  interest  and  great  moral  power ;  it  is  full  of  beautiful 
description,  striking  incidents,  and  stirring  situations.    It  will  be 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  YEAH ! 


THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION 

is  published  weekly  at  20  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
Editors : 

LYMAN  ABBOTT.  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE. 

Its}Spirit  is : 
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Generosity  and  Liberality. 


"  But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  and  who  is  my  neigh- 
bor ?  And  Jesus  answering  said,  a  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and 
wounded  him,  leaving  him  half  dead.  [This  was  the  Wall  Street  of  Pales- 
tine.] And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way;  and  when 
he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a  Levite,  when 
he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was,  and 
when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him,  and  went  to  him,  and  bound 
up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he 
departed,  he  took  out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto 
him,  take  care  of  him:  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come 
again,  I  will  repay  thee.  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves?  And  he  said,  he  that 
showed  mercy  on  him.  Then,  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  like- 
wise."— Luke  x  :  29-37. 


The  same  text,  or  passage,  may  often  give  forth  fifty  dif- 
ferent sermons,  such  is  the  universality  of  the  principles  of 
truth  that  underlie,  beyond  that  of  any  other  teacher  on 
earth  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  In  this  passage — which 
certainly  has  been  plucked  and  worn  as  a  kind  of  rose  in 
the  button-hole  by  more  appreciative  men  than  any  other 
passage  on  earth — in  this  exquisite  little  parable,  Christ 
goes  into  no  explanation.  He  seldom  interpreted  his  own 
parables.  They  very  seldom  needed  it.  Certainly  not 
such  as  this. 

Let  us,  however,  go  step  by  step  through.  The  man  fell 
among  thieves  and  was  bruised  and  beaten  and  left  for 
dead.  A  priest  came  down,  saw  him,  neglected  him, 
passed  away.    It  was  brutal,  yet  let  us  not  be  too  severe 
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even  on  the  priest.  He  might  have  said  to  himself:  "  My 
official  functions  are  of  more  importance  to  the  world  than 
that  I  should  risk  them  to  relieve  this  stranger;  I  know  not 
who  he  is." 

Or  let  us  even  take  a  step  lower  than  this.  The  priest 
may  have  said  to  himself:  "That  is  a  sign  that  it  isn't  safe 
for  me  to  be  here,  and  I  had  better  get  on.  If  this  man  has 
been  robbed  the  fellows  are  not  far  off  that  will  be  at  me." 
It  might  have  been  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  therefore.  He 
might  have  felt  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society, 
and  could  not  fight  for  himself,  and  had  better  get  away 
from  so  dangerous  a  neighborhood. 

Whatever  was  the  motive,  the  example  is  significant. 
The  highest  official  personage  in  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
priest,  than  whom  only  one,  the  High  Priest,  was  higher, 
saw  a  man  in  extremity,  and  for  one  reason  or  another, 
whatever  the  reason  was,  he  would  not  succor  him.  It  is 
the  very  highest  office  and  position  known  to  virtue  and  to 
religion  among  the  Jewish  people;  so  that  stands  for  one 
extreme. 

Then  came  the  Levite — another  officer  very  high  in  rank, 
though  inferior  to  the  priest.  For  the  Levite  was  a  man  of 
all  work  about  the  Temple.  During  the  period  of  the  wan- 
dering, it  was  the  Levite  that  had  the  care  of  the  tabernacle, 
one  division  taking  charge  of  the  covering  and  all  the 
appurtenances  necessary  for  pitching  the  tent,  and  then  of 
the  sacred  vessels;  and  another  of  some  other  of  the  prop- 
erties belonging  to  worship.  They  never  ranked  with 
the  priest;  they  were  never  instructors;  nevertheless  they 
belonged  to  a  class  that  bore  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  priest  that  the  aristocracy  bears  to  an  Emperor.  They 
were  the  next  highest  in  rank  to  the  priest. 

Now,  this  Levite  had  a  little  more  blood  than  the  priest; 
for  it  is  evident  in  the  language  of  the  narrative  that  he 
took  some  little  pains  in  the  matter.  He  came,  it  is  said, 
and  looked  on  him.  Now  it  is  only  charitable  to  suppose 
that  he  came  and  looked  upon  him  to  see  whether  the  fel- 
low was  a  Levite.  If  he  had  been,  it  is  very  likely  he 
would  have  plucked  up  courage;  because,  it  would  have 
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gone  to  his  own  order.  Esprit  de  corps,  therefore,  may 
have  been  his  excuse:  "  If  he  had  been  a  Levite  I  would 
have  helped  him;  but  he  wasn't,  that's  plain,  and  I  didn't 
feel  bound  to  risk  my  life  for  a  person  of  another  caste  in 
society  from  myself." 

Now  it  is  right  for  one  to  feel  the  influence  of  family, 
nation,  profession,  social  circle;  but  it  is  wrong  to  neglect 
all  outside  of  it,  as  if  the  claims  of  humanity  on  us  were 
confined  in  the  ratio  of  the  nearness  of  persons  to  us  per- 
sonally or  in  interest. 

Then  came  the  Samaritan.  To  the  Jew  all  the  things 
that  were  detestable  in  human  nature  were  heaped  up  and 
under  the  skin  of  a  Samaritan.  There  could  have  been  no 
name  selected  more  offensive.  All  the  vigor  of  religious 
hatred  and  of  political  hatred  was  experienced  toward  the 
Samaritan;  and,  in  the  main,  it  was  well  returned.  You 
will  bear  in  mind  that  because  Christ  seemed  to  have  his 
face  set  toward  Jerusalem  the  Samaritans  refused  to  enter- 
tain him  over  night.  Usually  the  road  from  the  north  to 
Jerusalem  was  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  they  crossed  about 
where  John  baptized,  and  came  up  through  Jericho  and  in 
that  way  to  Jerusalem.  But  when  the  straight  road  was 
taken  one  must  needs  go  through  Samaria.  And  they 
refused  any  hospitality  to  the  Saviour  because  his  face  was 
as  if  he  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  disciples  were 
equal  to  them,  for  they  besought  that  they  might  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  and  burn  the  Samaritans  up.  That  was  the 
interesting  state  of  feeling  existing  between  pious  Jews  and 
pious  Samaritans. 

And  it  wasn't  confined  to  that  age.  Piety  has  always 
been  very  easily  kindled.  And  of  all  facile  graces  in 
Christian — no,  in  religious — experience,  there  is  no  grace 
like  that  of  hating.  It  is  called  justice  sometimes;  stand- 
ing for  the  right.  It  is  called  a  proper  discrimination  of 
character  and  conduct.  It  is  called  a  good  many  things, 
but  the  Lord  knows,  and  the  devil  knows,  that  it  is  right 
down  good  hating  that  is  exercised  by  people  caliing 
themselves  Christians,  for  reasons  of  rivalry,  and  it  is  not 
anything  new  in  modern  churches.    We  derive  it,  not  from 
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the  Jews;  further  back  than  that.  From  nature  itself,  from 
the  animals  from  which  we  spring. 

The  Samaritan,  then,  to  the  Jew,  represented  the  most 
detestable  man  that  could  live  upon  earth;  and  that  he 
should  be  picked  out,  and  on  grounds  not  contradictable, 
to  be  humane,  rather  than  the  choicest  Jew — the  keenness 
of  this  parable  in  criticism  and  condemnation,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  of.  It  could  not  be  better.  This  short  para- 
able  has  had  more  power,  however,  in  the  world,  I  think, 
than  any  single  piece  of  literature  that  ever  existed.  It  is 
to  conduct,  very  much  what  a  proverb  is  to  a  system  of 
philosophy.  It  is  homely,  perfectly  comprehensible,  and 
carries  in  it  a  kind  of  picture;  the  aptness  of  a  portrait,  the 
element  of  suppressed  humor  is  in  it.  And  anybody 
endowed  with  that  humor  cannot  but  smile  as  he  thinks 
how  the  folks  Jooked  upon  the  Saviour  as  he,  in  great 
simplicity,  dropped  out  his  scorching  proverb, — parabolic 
proverb. 

It  is  very  strong  as  a  dramatic  representation.  It  touches 
the  common-sense  of  all  races.  It  is  just  as  plain  to  the 
ignorant  as  it  is  to  the  learned.  The  good  Samaritan 
stands  admired  by  all  sects  and  races,  and  occasionally  is 
imitated. 

There  is  to  be  drawn,  however,  something  further  from 
this  narrative.  A  fine  philosophical  distinction  lies  hidden 
here,  quite  aside  from  its  general  drift.  The  breaking 
down  of  all  limitations  to  kindly  feelings  is  the  main  drift; 
and  in  executing  that,  something  else  also  was  accom- 
plished. The  good  Samaritan  acted  upon  the  impulse  of 
his  heart.  No  calculation,  no  pause  for  any!  There  was 
the  spectacle  of  a  suffering  creature  right  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  at  once,  under  the  impulse  of  a  generous  heart, 
rushed  to  his  rescue.  That  was  generous.  Generosity  is 
kindness  and  helpfulness  to  objects  right  before  us;  to 
things  that  address  our  lower  nature,  our  senses,  and  move 
the  heart  before  they  move  the  intellect.  That  is  gener- 
osity. It  springs  out  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  child  of  emo- 
tion. It  is  quickened  by  the  sight  of  our  eyes  or  by  some 
of  our  senses.  It  acts  in  an  inferior  sphere.  It  acts  quickly. 
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But  how  easily  might  one,  after  relieving  this  man  who 
had  suffered  from  the  thieves,  after  he  had  bound  up  his 
wounds  and  put  him  upon  his  own  beast,  and  conveyed 
him  in  safety  to  an  inn,  how  easily  might  he  have  left  him; 
left  him  for  other  folks'  kindness,  saying:  "  I  am  on  a  jour- 
ney, I  can't  do  anything  more.  I  have  done  my  part.  Let 
others  do  their  share.  '  How  easily  might  he  have  said  it. 
Not  at  all.  He  reflected:  u  This  man  may  be  days  recover- 
ing. It  is  necessary  that  something  else  should  be  done 
beside  that  generous  deed  that  I  have  performed."  Well, 
he  took  out  what  was  the  customary  compensation  per  day 
in  those  very  simple  Oriental  inns,  about  fifteen  cents  a 
day,  and  gave  it  the  landlord,  on  the  supposition  that  in 
two  days  the  man  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  said:  "  If  there  is  any  greater  expense  than  this,  when 
I  come  again,"  that  is  when  he  would  return  homeward, 
"  I  will  pay  it.    Take  care  of  him." 

When  he  rescued  him,  that  was  generosity.  When,  hav- 
ing rescued  him,  he  began  to  think  for  the  unseen  wants  of 
the  days  to  come  and  provided  for  them,  that  was  liberal- 
ity. It  was  nor  generous.  It  was  not  acting  from  the 
senses  and  sight.  It  was  acting  from  reflection,  acting  from 
a  higher  moral  element  of  equity. 

I  choose  to  call  it  liberality  for  want  of  a  better  term. 
Benevolence  is  too  diffusive.  And  though  the  terms  liberal- 
ity and  generosity  are  constantly  in  the  English  uses 
intermingled,  yet  they  may  well  be  set  apart  and  discrimi- 
nated. 

Generosity  is  kindness  drawn  out  by  the  sight  of  need. 
It  is  the  ministration  of  our  senses  in  the  work  of  kindness. 
Liberality  provides  for  that  need  which  is  not  seen,  which 
our  superior  reason  foresees  or  imagines.  One  acts  as  an 
emotion,  the  other  as  a  judgment.  The  one  is  of  the  heart, 
the  other  is  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  One 
moves  in  a  circuit  of  material  things,  the  other  is  aeriform 
The  conjunction  of  the  two  furnishes  the  noblest  form  of 
benevolence,  that  which  works  both  by  sight  and  by  faith. 

Neither  are  they  incompatible.  Every  man  should  be 
generous,  respond  instantly  and  gladly  to  every  opportu- 
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nity  presenting  itself  to  his  senses  for  immediate  relief  of 
obvious  want.  That  is  generous.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  a  man  so  constituted  should  not  also  be  prepared  to 
throw  his  generosity  far  down  time,  ripen  it  into  liberality 
and  make  it  a  deliberate  calculation  for  the  benefit  of  un- 
known persons  who  should  need  it  as  he  believes  they  will. 

This  will  be  better  shown  if  we  first  take  the  two  meth- 
ods separately,  generosity  and  liberality,  and  see  what  their 
merits  are  and  what  their  defects  are,  when  they  are  acting 
separately  from  each  other. 

Generosity  has  this  advantage,  that  it  connects  one 
immediately  with  his  fellows,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw 
forth  their  best  feelings,  their  gratitude.  It  meets  daily 
requirements.  It  alleviates  the  transient  sorrows  that 
don't  bear  very  much  inspection  and  weighing.  It  aids 
men  at  a  pinch.  It  tends  to  produce  cordial  relations,  and 
cements  society  together  by  kindnesses,  most  felt,  because 
felt  at  the  very  time  of  need. 

Society,  or  human  life,  has  such  connections,  above  us 
and  below  us,  among  friends  and  strangers,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Courtesies  are  generosities  oftentimes.  A  kind 
word  to  a  discouraged  man  is  a  generosity.  A  little  pinch 
of  substance  to  one  just  at  the  time  of  need  is  oftentimes 
more  than  liberality  to  him  would  be.  It  keeps  one  in  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  mankind  as  something  in  which  he 
is  interested,  and  it  rubs  life  brightly,  as  over  against 
the  acerbities  and  rivalries  and  bitternesses  that  are  gen- 
erated by  pride  and  selfishness.  A  habit  of  generosity  is 
like  oil  on  machinery,  and  makes  life  run  smoothly.  And 
there  is  more  in  it  to  teach  men  to  love  men  than  in  all  the 
preaching  in  the  world. 

A  sermon  on  generosity  is  a  very  good  thing.  It  is  a 
generosity  of  the  pulpit,  and  men  give  it  away  freely.  But, 
after  all,  if  when  it  were  done,  one  and  another  could  rise 
up  in  the  congregation  and  say,  "  His  sermon  is  very  good, 
but  when  he  heard  I  had  lost  my  cow,  and  he  bought  another 
or  took  one  out  of  his  own  herd  and  brought  it  down  to  my 
herd,  I  thought  that  was  about  the  best  sermon  I  ever 
heard,"  they  would  say  about  right,  in  a  coarse  way. 
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There  are  a  thousand  things  that  might  gradually  be 
better  for  the  interpretation  of  truth  in  its  larger  sphere, 
but,  after  all,  an  act  of  kindness  brings  God's  angels  nearer 
to  men  than  almost  any  other  form  of  declaration.  There 
are  some  so  selfish  that  they  do  not  believe  anybody  does  any- 
thing except  for  a  reason  of  selfishness.  There  are  whole 
nations  and  stages  of  civilization  in  which  a  man  acts  sim- 
ply because  it  is  pleasant  to  him  to  be  kind  and  generous, 
and  they  can't  understand  it.  They  lie  back  and  wait,  and 
see  what  becomes  of  such  a  bait,  for,  of  course,  they  think 
it  is  a  bait  to  catch  them  in  some  way.  And  there  be  men 
even  in  civilized  communities  that  do  not  believe  much  in 
generosity.  It  is  to  them  like  a  leak  in  the  ship,  "Little 
by  little,"  they  say,  "and  he  will  founder."  And  they  almost 
despise  a  generous  man,  especially  when  the  times  grow 
dark,  and  the  generous  man  is  caught  at  odds.  Then  the 
old,  hard-handed,  selfish  man  lies  secure  among  his  treas- 
ures and  means,  and  looks  out  and  says:  "  I  knew  that  fel- 
low would  come  to  grief.  Ah!  It  don't  touch  me!  I  am 
cautious  and  I  am  careful,  and  it  don't  hurt  me.  I  told  him 
so,  always  told  him  so." 

Now,  mankind  are  most  affected  by  those  offices  which 
appeal  to  their  bodily  senses;  that  is  more  nearly  in  com- 
munion with  ourselves  in  our  bodily  qualities  than  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  qualities.  Therefore,  a  man  who  acts 
with  generosity  toward  his  fellow-men  is  better  understood 
than  if  he  acted  with  liberality,  even;  and  yet,  if  he  acted 
both  ways,  generous  and  liberal,  he  would  not  be  less 
understood  on  the  one  side,  and  certainly  he  would  be 
more  effectual  on  the  other. 

A  man  who  takes  a  sick  person  to  his  house  and  waits  on 
him,  although  the  disease  be  infectious,  because  he  can't 
see  a  human  creature  suffer  in  such  a  way, — why,  he  is 
thought  more  of  than  he  who  builds  a  refuge  for  the  sick 
whom  he  does  not  see,  but  whom  he  knows  must*  exist  and 
will  continue  to  exist. 

Men  will  say,  generosity  is  better  than  liberality.  A 
man  may  establish  a  hospital  that  will  work  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  not  get  the  credit  from  his  fellow-men  for  it, 
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that  he  would  have  got  if  he  had  taken  one  small  pox 
patient  into  his  family  and  taken  care  of  him. 

A  man  may  establish  an  asylum  for  the  inebriate,  and 
yet  not  be  as  much  esteemed  by  the  community,  though  he 
is  doing  a  much  higher  act,  than  if  he  had  picked  up  a 
man  from  the  gutter  and  taken  him  into  his  house,  and 
watched  over  him  like  a  brother,  till  he  could  stand  on  his 
feet. 

Generosity,  because  it  is  lower  in  level,  useful  as  it  is,  is 
bettet  understood  and  better  appreciated  by  the  commu- 
nity, and,  therefore,  it  rewards  men  more;  their  vanity  is 
better  pleased.  It  is  bruited  in  the  neighborhood:  "That 
man  has  got  a  heart  as  big  as  an  ox,"  (though  I  never  knew 
that  an  ox  had  a  heart  larger  than  any  other  animal  of  its 
size).  But  men  say  to  these  visible  kindnesses:  "O,  you 
talk  about  missions  and  about  colleges  and  all  that;  it  is  all 
very  well,  but  those  things  are  in  the  air;  I  like  a  man  that 
when  he  sees  a  neighbor  in  trouble  goes  right  down  and 
puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  I  gauge  a  man's  religion  by 
the  trodden  path  there  is  between  his  pocket  and  his  hand." 
Generosity  is  a  glorious  thing,  but  it  is  not  everything; 
it  is  inferior  to  liberality,  and  certainly  it  is  inferior  to  both 
liberality  and  generosity.  Liberality  for  the  husband, 
generosity  for  the  wife;  that  is,  they  ought  to  be  married  to 
each  other,  and  then  they  form  a  perfect  unity. 

Mankind,  I  have  said,  are  most  affected  by  that  which 
appeals  to  their  bodily  senses;  nevertheless,  the  world  is 
most  affected  by  those  charitable  efforts  which  are  least 
visible  at  the  time,  but  that  have  long  periods  and  wide 
executive  spheres. 

I  am  not  making  any  of  these  discriminations  to  dissuade 
you  from  generosity.  I  believe  in  it,  a  good  deal  more  of 
it,  too,  than  is  customarily  praised  in  the  pulpit.  Little 
things;  the  sum  of  our  joy  or  pain  in  this  life,  mostly,  is 
little  things.  There  is  not  one  child  in  a  thousand  that  is 
in  danger  of  having  an  oak  tree  fall  on  him,  where  there 
are  thousands  of  children  in  danger  of  getting  their  hands 
in  a  nettle,  and  yet  what  is  a  little  scratch  of  the  nettle 
compared  with  the  tree  crushing  a  child?  Do  not  forget  that 
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ten  thousand  little  things  in  life  go  to  make  up  the  lit- 
tle joys  or  the  little  sorrows  that,  after  all,  constitute,  sub- 
stantially, the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  early  lite.  A  pocket 
full  of  sugar  plums,  a  top,  a  kite,  a  knife,  to  a  boy  that 
never  had  one,  two  blades,  too, — always  have  two  blades: 
a  stingy  man  would  give  but  one  blade;  a  man  with  gen- 
erosity would  always  give  two,  always;  a  pair  of  skates; 
a  hat  full  of  apples,  especially  if  you  let  him  hook  them, 
an  hour  in  the  orchard,  when  you  know  he  is  there  and 
you  don't  trouble  him,  and  he  finds  it  out;  the  freedom  of 
a  melon  patch;  a  ride,  when  you  are  alone  and  he  is  afoot, 
trudging  along.  All  these  things  win  the  children's  hearts, 
more  than  it  would  to  give  them  good  advice  and  talk 
religion  to  them. 

As  I  recollect  it,  the  most  painful  period  of  my  life,  and 
the  least  profitable,  was  when  folks  were  talking  religion 
to  me.  O,  I  did  dread  a  very  pious  man,  I  did  dread  him, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind,  very  early,  if  I  could  be  pious, 
which  I  never  expected  to  be,  I  never  would  talk  religion 
to  anybody  personally,  nor  get  them  alone  so  that  they 
could  not  help  themselves;  I  never  would  bore  them;  and 
you  are  my  witnesses  that  I  have  fulfilled  my  early  vow,  for 
there  is  not  a  boy,  nor  a  girl,  nor  a  woman,  nor  a  man  that 
can  say  that  I  have  ever  talked  religion  to  them  except 
when  they  have  desired  it  and  came  to  me;  I  never  pushed 
it  on  anybody. 

A  generous  man,  in  the  eyes  of  children,  is  a  hero.  He 
is  a  real  benefactor,  and,  although  not  yet  of  the  largest 
measure,  if  he  be  merely  generous,  yet  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  a  hero,  even  on  that  lower  plane.  I  think  that  culture, 
to  a  certain  extent,  has  damaged  the  sense  of  generosity. 
I  don't  think  that  when  I  was  presented  with  a  book,  being 
eight  years  old,  and  was  told  that  it  would  do  me  good  as 
long  as  I  lived,  I  felt  half  as  much  gratitude  as  I  did  when 
Aunt  Bull  gave  me  a  doughnut.  I  understood  the  dough- 
nut pretty  well;  the  book  was  something  too  much  for  me. 

The  doing  of  things  that  are  relatively  less  beneficial  to 
the  young,  to  the  blind,  to  the  ignorant,  may,  after  all,  be 
wiser  than  to  do  things  which,' in  their  limited  reach  are 
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far  better  for  them,  where  we  have  got  to  wait  for  human 
nature  to  cleanse  itself  and  to  rise  in  intelligence.  And 
doing  ten  thousand  little  things  every  day  to  those  around 
about  you,  to  strangers,  to  children — especially  to  children, 
to  servants,  to  those  that  are  laboring  for  you,  to  attach 
them  to  you  by  constant  iteration  of  little  testimonies  of 
kindness,  that  make  them  feel  as  though  they  were  some- 
thing to  you, — there  is  an  element  of  the  gospel  in  that, 
and  though  it  is  not  the  highest  element  of  the  gospel,  it 
is  one  that  every  one  should  cultivate; — generosity  or  kind- 
ness, shown  when  the  appeal  is  brought  to  your  senses  and 
to  your  emotions. 

He  is  a  real  benefactor,  I  have  said,  though  not  of  the 
largest  measure.  He  keeps  the  machine  of  life  lubricated, 
provides  foj  a  thousand  petty  ills,  for  which  no  provision 
is  otherwise  made;  makes  a  man  grateful:  and  one  of  the 
noblest  attainments  is  that  facility  for  gratitude,  one  of  the 
rarest  graces,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  liberality  endeavors  to  do  more 
than  a  transient  kindness;  it  is  studying  how  to  do  a  kind- 
ness in  such  a  way  as  that  it  shall  be  a  wholesale  one,  and 
not  a  retail  one. 

It  looks  along  the  line  of  probabilities  and  sees  where 
mischiefs  will  be  likely  to  accrue,  or  where  benefits  will  be 
likely  to  be  appreciated  or  not,  and  undertakes,  by  organ- 
ized provision,  to  extend  a  kindness  down  through  the  gen- 
erations, or  a  bounty,  so  well  provided,  that  it  shall  go  on 
working  long  after  the  hand  that  first  instituted  it  has  fallen 
powerless  into  the  grave.  Liberality,  forelooking,  calcula- 
ting religiously,  bringing  out  the  sense  of  equity  and  con- 
science, as  well  as  the  sense  of  kindness,  and  attempting  to 
live  so  that  unseen  things  shall  be  as  powerful  upon  the 
heart  as  visible  things.  Generosity  works  by  sight;  liber- 
ality works  by  faith. 

It  is  good  to  relieve  one  orphan,  a  great  deal  better  to 
establish  an  institutions  that  will  relieve  ten  thousand 
orphans  in  the  whole  of  its  career.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
nurse  one  stranger,  but  better  to  open  a  home  for  a  succes- 
sion of  them,  for  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  years.  How 
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much  higher  that  is!  It  may  not  be  as  easily  appreciated 
by  the  undeveloped  moral  sense  of  the  ignorant,  but  to 
you  and  to  me  it  is  plain  at  once,  that  it  is  a  much  higher 
manifestation  of  a  true,  loving  benevolence.  It  is  a  great 
generosity  that  gives  a  hall  and  ten  thousand  books  in  a 
library  to  the  community,  yet  men  say,  "  Why  didn't  he 
distribute  more  barrels  of  flour?"  "  Why  didn't  he  give 
folks  clothes  every  year?"  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  given  flour,  tea,  sugar,  medicine,  clothes, 
and  all  that,  but  the  man  who  gives  knowledge  to  his  gen- 
eration and  provides  for  the  new  generations  to  come,  is  a 
man  who  is  enabling  ten  thousand  of  his  fellows  to  buy 
their  own  flour  and  procure  their  own  raiment,  and  do  for 
themselves  that  which  charity  otherwise  would  have  to  do 
for  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  build  up  a  man,  his  body, 
and  his  earthly  estate,  but,  while  doing  that,  it  is  still  better 
to  build  up  a  man  in  his  spirit  and  in  his  inner  self,  prepar- 
ing him  to  be  an  independent  actor  for  himself  as  well  as 
for  others. 

I  hear  men  say:  "Oh!  you've  got  funds  to-day  for  for- 
eign missions.  Well,  what  are  your  church  folks  going  to 
do  about  such  and  such  a  city  neighborhood?"  Now  I  have 
taken  notice  that  the  man  who  will  not  give  to  foreign 
missions  will  not  generally  give  to  home  missions.  With 
such  men,  in  the  main,  charity  begins  at  home — and  with 
them  it  always  stays  at  home  too.  Men  who  give  on  the 
largest  scale,  men  who  ally  themselves  to  the  generation  of 
the  world,  men  who,  while  they  do  not  despise  care  for 
individuals,  neighbors,  friends  and  common  citizens,  em- 
brace in  their  thought  the  race  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  are  certainly  nobler.  Their  action  is  a  more  wide- 
spread generosity  than  that  lower  generosity  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  There  is  no  incompatibility  between  these. 
Liberality  cares  for  everything.  It  is  interested  in  the  soul 
as  much  as  in  the  body.  It  secures  for  itself  a'  limited 
ubiquity,  for  no  man  can  do  by  himself  what  an  institution 
can  do  for  him.  A  man  will  turn  a  crank,  but  he  becomes 
tired  pretty  soon,  and  by  his  capital  he  says  to  the  brook: 
"  Look  here — you  come  and  turn  it  for  me."    He  builds  a 
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dam — puts  in  the  wheel — the  brook  turns  the  crank,  and 
his  factory  does  five  hundred  thousand  times  more  than 
when  the  man  stood  and  turned  it  himself.  A  man  might 
sit  at  one  loom  and  weave,  and  weave  well,  but  his  hand 
grows  tired  of  throwing  the  shuttle.  Now  if  he  builds  a 
large  factory  and  steam  turns  the  wheels,  and  all  the 
looms — five  hundred  of  them — are  flying,  in  all  the  stories, 
he  may  turn  out  more  yards  of  cloth  by  the  factory — by  the 
institution  he  has  established  with  his  capital — than  a  mil- 
lion men  could  turn  out  with  individual  handwork. 

Liberality  organizes,  reduces  to  some  sort  of  system  or 
institution  the  acts  of  beneficence,  and  although  there  be 
many  evils  attendant  upon  institutions,  and  although  all 
charities  ought  not  to  be  executed  by  machinery,  and 
although  an  institution  ought  not  to  release  a  man  from 
contact  with  his  suffering  fellow  men,  or  from  every  form 
of  personal  knowledge  concerning  their  condition,  yet  the 
man  who  establishes  an  institution  gives  to  himself  uni- 
versality, and  in  regard  to  time  he  is  almost  like  the  time- 
less God  himself. 

Now  if  one  might  walk  forth  among  his  neighbors,  and 
every  eye  that  saw  him  should  grow  milder  and  brighter, 
and  every  lip  should  spring  into  blossom  with  a  smile  for 
him,  and  little  children  should  run  after  him  and  greet 
him,  and  the  poor  and  the  humble  with  involuntary  respect 
should  draw  aside  to  give  him  honor  and  let  him  pass  as  if 
he  were  a  king — a  man  who  has  so  lived  among  his  fellow  - 
men,  deserves  praise,  ana  is  rewarded  perpetually.  But,  if 
besides  that,  not  content  with  the  lower  measure  of  benefi- 
cence and  bounty,  he  seeks  to  organize  his  good  work  in 
permanence  and  to  open  a  fountain  that  shall  flow  down 
through  generations  and  bless  the  world  long  after  he  has 
gone  out  of  it,  how  high,  how  noble,  such  a  purpose  of  life 
is;  how  grand  is  the  conception  of  such  an  organized 
benevolence!  Let  not  liberality  then  cheat  generosity;  let 
not  generosity  scoff  at  liberality.  May  they  find  each  other 
out,  may  they  come  into  affiance  with  each  other. 

Live  so  that  your  own  personal  feeling  shall  build  up  peo- 
ple; do  not  do  your  good  through  committees  if  you  can  do  it 
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personally.  What  we  do  for  ourselves  in  this  way  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  anything  that  can  be  done  by  others  for 
us.  But  if  you  can  do  more  through  a  committee  besides 
what  you  do  personally,  do  that,  too.  If  you  can  organize 
institutional  charities  and  so  add  to  the  perennial  methods 
for  good,  do  that.  If  men  were  living  for  these  purposes 
how  it  would  summarily  cut  off  ten  thousand  temptations 
that  now  assail  men  seeking  after  riches.  It  is  the  selfish- 
ness of  richness  that  is  the  danger  of  wealth;  it  is  the  lay- 
ing up  for  one's  self.  But  he  that  with  constant  and  proper 
regard  for  his  own  household  and  their  needs,  yet  has  an 
ambition  to  go  beyond  that  and  by  his  life  make  men 
on  every  side  of  him  happy,  and  then  over  and  above  that 
aspires  with  an  ambition  somewhat  like  that  of  God  him- 
self to  make  the  course  of  time  respond  to  their  benevolence 
and  their  charitable  feelings,  how  heroic  is  such  a  man  and 
such  a  life! 

Then  when  concussions  come  and  he  is  thrown  sud- 
denly from  the  saddle  by  the  overwhelming  charge  of  the 
dragoons  of  misfortune,  men  will  not  avenge  themselves 
and  say,  "  Thank  God,  he's  down!  Thank  God,  he's  ruined! 
Thank  God,  he's  found  out!"  Nor  let  all  the  hounds  run 
after  him  in  full  cry  and  tear  him  to  pieces.  A  man  that 
has  allied  himself  to  the  common  life  of  common  men,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  allied  himself  to  the  life  of  his  kind, 
building  or  endowing,  is  lifted  above  the  envy  of  his  fellows, 
above  the  detraction  even  of  the  worst  of  men.  If  there 
come  summary  sharp  and  sudden  trouble  to  him,  he  has 
the  tears  and  the  prayers  of  thousands  whom  he  has 
served.  Whole  generations  bow  themselves  down  at  the 
tidings  of  his  death.  The  man  that  has  lived  for  himself 
has  the  privilege  of  being  his  own  mourner.  The  man  that 
has  lived  for  everybody  else  has  everybody  else  thanking 
God  at  his  funeral  that  he  has  lived. 

Live,  then,  as  God  lives.  Be  as  lights  in  the  wrorld.  A 
candle  that  will  not  be  lit  nor  consume  itself,  has  no  light, 
no  function.  Burn  out  in  such  a  way  that  everybody  shall 
have  the  light  that  comes  from  your  consumption.  Be  of 
the  light  of  the  world.     A  man  who  kindly,  skillfully  and 
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successfully  organizes  a  work  that  shall  bless  his  race  is 
that  light,  and  while  he  is  personally  carrying  out  the  will 
of  God  in  kindness  to  those  around  about  him  like  God,  he 
shall  sit  underneath  the  rainbow.  All  that  are  on  earth 
shall  glory  in  him.  All  that  are  in  heaven  shall  flock  to 
greet  him  as  he  comes,  to  love  him,  to  serve  him,  and  to 
bring  into  the  presence  of  the  great  King  whose  name  is 
love,  whose  life  is  love,  whose  works  are  love. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  have  much  to  thank  thee  for,  our  Father,  and  very  little  to  ask,  very 
little  for  the  body,  for  we  have  food  and  raiment,  and  have  learned  there- 
with to  be  content.  We  have  very  little  to  ask  for  the  soul,  for  thou  hast 
surrounded  us  with  thy  love.  There  are  no  words  that  have  not  been  given 
to  us  of  assurance,  and  though  we  do  not  discern,  opaque  as  we  are,  what  are 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  fullness  of  that  love  of 
Christ  for  us,  yet  we  are  king's  sons,  invisibly  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  wear- 
ing crowns  of  promises  upon  our  head,  of  joy  everlasting  and  power  endur- 
ing forever.  What  time  we  can  discern  these  things,  we  walk  with  a  sweet 
content,  and  are  not  afraid  what  men  shall  do  unto  us.  Nor  are  we  afraid 
of  the  ever-changing  revolutions  of  time.  When  we  fall  back  into  the  do- 
minion of  sense,  and  weigh  and  measure  things  as  men,  and  seek  our  pleas- 
ure and  our  honor  as  men,  like  the  men  around  about  us,  we  too,  are  tem- 
pest tossed,  vexed  with  cares,  brooded  over  by  troubles  and  sorrows.  But 
when  we  can  escape  the  thrall  of  the  body,  and  of  this  lower  life,  and  rise 
with  the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  into  the  presence  of  our  God,  and 
into  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  the  world  has  no  more  do- 
minion over  us,  no  power  to  vex  or  harm. 

We  thank  thee  that  this  is  possible,  though  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  so 
little,  that  we  are  permitted  to  find  rest  to  the  soul  in  that  blessed  Saviour 
whom  thou  didst  promise  to  all  those  that  would  come  unto  thee.  Per- 
suade us  to  come.  May  we  be  willing  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  that  prom- 
ise. May  we  come  to  thee  with  some  sense  of  what  thou  art  and  of  what  we 
should  be  to  draw  near  to  thee  and  call  ourselves  by  thy  name.  Cure  us  of 
those  hated  things,  those  intoxicating  things,  those  soul  betraying  things, 
easily  besetting  sins,  and  all  forms  of  selfishness  and  pride.  Deliver  us 
from  these  that  we  may  be  in  thy  presence  as  little  children,  and  that  thou 
mayest  fulfill  in  us  all  thy  gracious  promises. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst  give  light  to  any  in  trouble.  Grant 
that  they  may  know  out  of  trouble  the  way  to  comfort.  Grant  unto  those 
that  are  in  any  great  perplexity,  and  know  not  whither  to  turn  themselves, 
the  grace  to  turn  unto  thee.  We  pray  for  thy  compassion  upon  all  those 
that  are  weary  and  whose  courage  is  outworn,  and  are  ready  to  die.  Grant 
that  they  may  have  that  unwillingness  to  die,  which  gives  men  victory  over 
all  life.  Grant  that  they  may  have  the  absolute  weakness  that  feels  the 
whole  of  God's  strength.  We  pray  that  our  hearts  may  be  turned,  one  to 
another,  that  we  may  cease  to  despise  one  another,  and  hate  one  another, 
and  to  judge  one  another.  May  we  not  be  delivered  into  the  power  of  malign 
passions,  in  the  presence  of  wrongs,  even  if  they  be  great  wrongs  done  upon 
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ourselves.  May  we  learn  how  to  gain  with  Christ,  a  victory  over  all  passions 
and  evil.  We  pray  not  only  that  we  may  rule  our  own  souls,  but  that  we 
may  become  saviors.  May  we  have  compassion  upon  them  that  are  igno- 
rant, and  upon  those  that  are  out  of  the  way,  as  does  our  merciful  high 
priest. 

Look  upon  all  those  that  are  despoiled,  upon  whom  have  come  crushing 
defeats,  upon  all  that  are  in  the  weary  places  of  the  desert,  upon  all  that  are 
in  prison,  upon  all  that  are  exiled. 

Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  those  whose  crimes  and  whose  vices  have 
banished  them  from  society,  but  not  from  God.  Grant  that  we  may  have 
such  a  thought  of  Christ  as  shall  teach  us  to  go  out  to  the  fallen  and  the 
ruined  for  their  rescue  and  relief.  May  we  not  be  ashamed  of  the  thorns  of 
thy  crown.  May  we  be  willing  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  that  we  may  reign. 
So  we  pray  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  fulfill  thy  mind  and  will  in  us  here  on 
earth,  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  higher  and  nobler  services  in  thy  pres- 
ence above. 

To  that  land  we  aspire;  for  that  home  we  long.  How  much  every  way 
have  we  there,  which  we  shall  not  find  again  on  earth,  but  which  waits  for 
us  in  the  blessed  land.  May  we  live  as  those  which  see  the  invisible  land, 
nd  him  who  is  invisible.  So  may  we  have  the  strength  of  the  saints  given 
to  us,  until  our  warfare  is  accomplished.  Then  may  we  rise  to  join  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first  born,  and  rejoice  forever  and 
ever  in  thy  presence. 

And  to  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore.  Amen. 
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filling  its  place  more  acceptably  than  ever,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  illuminated  cover  for  1884 
suggests  prosperity  and  success  in  its  special  field." — Utica  Herald. 


THE  JUNE  ISSUE  OF  THE  MAGAZINE  CONTAINS: 

Frontispiece.    Portrait  of  Washington .    Engraved  on  steel  from  the  original  miniature 
by  Mrs.  Sharpless. 

Defences  of  Narrag-anset  Bay.    Rhode  Island  Historical  Sketch.  Illustrated 

with  maps.    By  Gen.  George  W.  Cullum. 
Discovery  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.    By  P.  Koch. 
The  Sharpless  Portrait  of  Washington.    By  W.  W.  Evans. 
The  Rise  of  a  Mechanical  Ideal.    (Illustrated.)    By  Charles  H.  Fitch. 
A  Dinner  with  General  Scott  in  1861.     By  Lieutenant-General  Charles  P. 

Stone,  late  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Khedive  in  Egypt. 
Private  Intelligence  Papers.    Chapter  IX.    Edited  by  Edward  F.  de  Lancey. 
Two  Letters  (1785-1799)  from  Lafayette  to  William  Constable,  Esq.,  of  New 
.     York.    Never  before  published.    Contributed  by  Henry  E.  Pierrepont. 

Together  with  the  several  well-filled  departments  of 

MINOR  TOPICS,  NOTES,  QUERIES,  REPLIES,  LEARNED  SOCIETIES 
and  BOOK  NOTICES. 

Sold  by  newsdealers  everywhere.     Terms,  $5  a  year,  or  50  cts.  a  number. 
Address,  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 


The  Continent  for  June. 


JUST  OTJT! 


Too  True  for  Fiction.  The  Continent's 
remarkable  $1,000  Prize  Series  of  anony- 
mous stories  contributed  by  the  leading 
American  story  writers,  among  them  :  H. 
B.  Stowe,  E.  E.  Hale,  "H.  II.,"  L.  C. 

MOULTON,     A.     W.     JOURGEE,      E.  P. 

Roe,  Sarah  O.  Jewett,  Rose  Terry 
Cooke  and  others.  Subscribers  to  The 
Continent  may  enter  the  competition. 
Two  stories  in  this  series  appear  in  the  June 
number  :  "The  Merry  Marquis,"  and  "  He 
was  Never  Known  to  Smile. "  Guesses  from 
subscribers  are  now  in  order. 
A  Legend  of  Polecat  Hollow.  A  thrill- 
ing story  of  Western  life  in  the  early  days. 
By  Tobe  Hodge.  With  20  illustrations  by 
A.  B.  Frost. 
The  Arts  of  Decoration.    By  Hester  M. 

Profusely  illustrated   by  Walter 
F.  H.  Lathrop,  Paul  Neffiin  and 


Poole. 
Shirlaw 
others. 
Dorcas,  the 


Daughter  of  Faustina.  A 


striking  tale  of  the  early  Christians,  by  the 
author  of  "  Arius,  the  Libyan,"  is  con- 
cluded in  this  number.  The  story  and  the 
illustrations  by  Will  H.  Lowe  have  attracted 
much  attention. 
Ye  Painter.  The  seasons  out  of  season.  A 
quaint  fancy  in  verse  and  picture,  by  Alfred 
Brennan. 

Poetry  in  Prose.    A  Honeymoon  Dinner. 
A  charming  story  by  Rose  Porter. 

The  usual  number  of  good,  short  stories, 
illustrated  poems,  and  vigorous  editorial  discus- 
sion of  leading  topics,  together  with  many 
other  attractions,  render  this  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting number. 

128  Pages,  Nearly  100  Illustrations. 


For 


Sale  by  all  Dealers,  or  Mailed 
on  Receipt  ok  35  cents,  by 

THE  CONTINENT,  25  Clinton  PL,  N.  Y. 


FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HDLBERT 

HA  VE  JUST  PUBLISHED  : 
ORPHEUS   C.    KERR'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

1.  There  Was  Once  a  Man.  a  story. 

By   ROBERT  H.  NEWELL   ("Orpheus  C. 

Kerr").  530  pp    Illustrated,  $1.50.    No.  6  of 

Our  Continent  Library. 
It  is  many  years  since  '*  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  "  has  z\ 
peared  among  book-makers,  and  this  time  it  is  witl 
a  novel  which  bears  out  the  prophets  of  better  things' 
from  him.  The  critical  Round  J  able  of  twenty  years 
ago,  said  :  "  His  constructive  skill,  his  dramatic 
effect,  his  satirical  insight,  his  fervid  descriptions  of 
scenes  of  grandeur  and  of  horror;  his  humor,  wit. 
pathos— the  depths  of  passion,  of  sympathy,  even  of 
tenderness— the  combination  of  these  attests  a  more 
universal  genius,  a,  larger  nature,  than  we  supposed 
was  to  be  found  among  American  novelists." 

The  old  qualities  are  here,  and  something  more 
and  better. 

2.  A  Palace  Prison ;  or,  The  Past  and 

the  Present.    A  Novel.  About  350  pp.,  cloth,  $1. 

A  book  of  uncommon  interest.  The  charming  girl 
whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  the  theme,  traces 
a  line  of  experience  that  may  be  of  vital  importance 
to  any  household,  and  is  vibrating  the  hearts  of  many 
more  homes  than  is  generally  known.  The  right 
and  the  wrong  treatment  of  mental  sufferers,  an  in- 
terior view  0/  asylums,  "written  from  the  inside,  is 
something  that  Americans  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
The  book  will  be  read  ;  it  will  be  contradicted ;  but 
it  cannot  be  controverted. 

WILL  PUBLISH  IM MEDIA  TEL  Y: 

3.  The  Democratic  Party:  its  His- 
tory, Policy  and  influence.  By  Jacob  Harris 
Patton,  Author  of  "  A  Concise  History  of  the 
American  People,"  "Natural  Resources  of  the 
U.S.,"  etc.    Cloth,  $1. 

An  admirable  setting  forth  of  the  Party's  connec- 
tion with  all  public  measures  since  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington, with  some  astounding  facts. 

a.  A  Fool's  Errand  and  The  Invisible 

Empire.    521  pp.  New  limited  Edition  in  Paper, 
illustrated  cover.    Price  60  cents.  Also, 

5.  Bricks  Without  Straw.  323  PP. 

Both  (4  and  5)  by  A.  W.  Tourgee.  New  limited 
edition  in  Paper,  illustrated  cover.   Price  60  cents. 

ALSO  READY: 

6.  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler  By 

the  Chevalier  Wikoff.  (Just  deceased.)  New 
edition,  in  fresh  and  attractive  binding.  With 
Portrait.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50.  A 

7.  Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.  By™ 

Geo.  H.  Holden.   8vo.  Colored  Plates  and  150 
Engravings.    Price  reduced  to  $2. 

To  be  had  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  0/ price,  by 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


BEECHER'S  SERMONS 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 


Vol.  Completed  April  4. 

1.  The  Golden  Net. 

2.  They  Have  their  Reward. 

3.  The  Personal  Influence  of  G-od. 

4.  The  Principle  of  Spiritual  Growth. 
6.  Christian  Pantheism. 

6.  The  Marrow  of  the  Gospel. 

7.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

8.  The  Turning  Point. 

9.  Old  Thoughts  in  New  Form3. 

10.  Brain  Life  in  America. 

11.  The  Secret  of  Beauty. 

12.  Conceptions  of  God. 

13.  God  in  Christ. 

14.  A  Completed  Year. 

15.  The  Beproach  of  Christ. 

16.  The  Vital  Principle. 

17.  Many  Members,  One  Body. 
"8.   Christ's  Idea  of  Christianity. 

19.  Why  Christ  Died. 

20.  Civil  Law  and  the  Sabbath. 

21.  Ashamed  of  Christ. 

22.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Love. 

23.  Soul  Service. 

24.  Heart-Fragrance. 

25.  A  Helpful  God. 

26.  The  Courage  of  the  Future. 


Vol.  Completed  Oct.  3. 

1.  The  Light  of  Life. 

2.  The  Drift  of  the  Ages. 

3.  Aim  of  the  Christian  Life. 

4.  Generosity  towards  God. 

5.  The  Liberty  of  Christ. 

6.  The  Best  of  God. 

7.  Does  God  Exist? 

8.  The  Hidden  Man. 

9.  Seekers  after  Evil. 

10.  God  in  the  World. 

11.  God's  Goodness  Man's  Salvatior 

12.  Poverty  and  the  Gospel. 

13.  The  God  of  the  Whole  Earth. 

14.  Intimacy  with  God. 

15.  The  Value  of  Suffering. 

16.  The  Test  of  Christianity. 

17.  What  is  the  Bible  ? 

18.  Critical  Hours. 

19.  Aims  of  Life. 

20.  Negative  Evil,  Positive  Good. 

21.  Sluggish  Christianity. 

22.  Faith  in  Time  of  Trouble. 

23.  Christ  First. 

24.  The  Secret  of  Reforms. 

25.  The  Crisis  of  Decision. 

23.   Aspiration  and  Contentment. 


SUBJECTS  OF  VOL.  COMPLETED  Apr.  2. 

1  The  Old  Year,  and  the  New. 

2.  An  Outlook. 

3  Christ,  the  Foundation. 

4'  The  Vitality  of  God's  Truth 

5.  The  Pulpit  of  To-day. 

6.  Outward  and  Inward  Life. 

7.  Wendell  Phillips. 

8.  The  Core  of  Christianity. 

9.  Christian  Warfa-e. 

10.  The  Appointed  Ideal. 

11.  Morality  an  i  Spirituality. 

12.  The  Harvest  of  the  Soul. 

13.  An  American  Fault- 


N.  B. — The  above  volumes  can  be  had  in  bound  form  at  $1.50  per  copy,  post 
paid,  by  mail.    Also  the  following  books  of  Mr.  Beecher's:  Sermons  (1873-4) 
$1.50;   Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  (3*vols.  in  One),  $2.00  ;  Life  Thoughts,  $1.2^ ; 
Norwood:  or,  Village  Life  in  New  England.    A  novel.    Illustrated.    $2.00.  Ad«- 
dress  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


14   The  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

15.  The  Battle  of  Life. 

16.  Nature's  Warning. 

17.  God's  Loving  Providence. 

18.  Symbols  of  G-od. 

19.  "Wealth  Toward  God. 

20.  The  Science  of  Right  Li  ving. 

21.  Living  Gospels. 

22.  The  Heroism  of  Life. 

23.  Selfness  versus  Selfishness-. 

24.  Unity  in  Diversity. 
2  5 .  Ch'n  Conscience  and  Ch'n  Liberty 
26.  Concerning  Godlikeness, 


'*  Well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  philanthropists  in  fact  as 
well  as  in.  theory  .''—The  American,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  POOR: 

A  Record  of  Quiet  Work  in   Unquiet  Places, 
By  HELEN  CAMPBELL, 

Author  of  "7 he  Easiest  Way  in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking,"  "Patty  Pearson's  Boy," 
"Under  Green  Apple-Boughs ,"  etc.,  etc. 


i 


16xiio,    Cloth,  90  Cents.E 


"  Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the '  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York, 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
real  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals— 
and  our  voters." — San  Francisco  Alta- California. 

"Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
of  the  very  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places : 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  uopleasant,  and 
sometimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
improvement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
American. 

"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic." — Hartford  limes. 

"  Worthy  of  earnest  thought."  —  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

"  Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  forth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"  Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
question  destined  to  grow  to  ominous  dimensions 
with  the  growth  of  our  population." — St.  Paul's  Pi- 
oneer Press. 

"  This  little  volume  simply  presents  facts  which 
make  one  shiver.  The  imagination  of  a  Dickens 
or  a  Zola  never  conceived  such  depths  of  misery 
and  vice  as  these  pictures  of  real  life  portray. 

.  .  She  urges  better  tenement  houses  for  the 
poor,  rightly  judging  that  clean  dwellings  will  in- 
duce self-respect.  She  says,  "cooks  are  the  mis- 
sionaries needed,'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor."— Boston  Globe. 


"  This"  little  book  has  a  value  beyond  its  excel- 
lent  literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution."—  7 he  Continent. 

"  Regarding  shop-girls,  Mrs.  Campbell  says : 
1  If  every  decent  family,  instead  of  paying  wages 
to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patiently, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  girls  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble."— Boston  Globe. 

"Abounds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor .^—Independent. 

"The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
among  the  poor,  aided  by  her  excellent  common 
sense,  enables  her  to  bring  forward  many  helpful 
suggestions  which  can  be  utilized  in  almost  any 
city  of  our  land."—  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer. 

"Worthy  of  careful  and  close  reading."—  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

"Not  many  can  read  this  little  book  without  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  toward  the  relief  of  the 
problem  so  graphically  set  forth." — St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch. 

M  Calculated  to  incite  some  grave  thinking  over 
the  duty  each  person  owes  to  unfortunate  human- 
ity, and  how  that  duty  shall  be  most  wisely  per- 
formed. .  .  .  The  writer  makes  no  set  appeal 
for  sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  safely  trusts 
to  the  effect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  of 
the  mission.  It  is  a  harrowing  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing record,  for  it  shows  that  men  may  be  rescued^ 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided  thJ 
right  means  be  employed."—  The  Dial,  Chicago.  ^ 

"Suggestive,  helpful,  earnest  and  convincing."— 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 


***  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
(90  cents)  by  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 

Publishers,  27  ParJc  Placet  New  York. 


"Prof.  Patton  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  ideal  historian  than  any  writer  of 
similar  books.  His  work  must  be  given  the  highest  place  among  short  histories  of  the 
United  States."    Christian  Union  (New  York). 


PATTON'S  CONCISE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

A  full  and  complete  Civil  and  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discovery 
of  the  Continent  to  1882;  a  History  of  American  Politics  by  Presidential  terms,  including  a 
synopsis  of  "How  we  are  Governed;"  an  effective,  picturesque  narrative  of  the  Life  of  the 
American  People,  comprising  the  growth  of  industries,  the  force  of  religious  ideas,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  independence,  and  the  results  of  education  during  six  generations.  The  Portrait 
Illustrations  with  Autographs,  and  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Men,  serve  to  represent 
the  leading  departments  of  progress— Law,  Literature,  Theology,  Science,  Music,  Invention— the 
Soldier  and  Statesman,  the  Discoverer,  Explorer,  Frontiersman,  etc.,— an  array  of  the  men  who  have 
helped  to  make  history,  and  whose  influence  will  continue  in  our  life  and  institutions.  Statistical  Tables 
from  Census  of  1880;  Analytical  Index  with  2,000  references;  Topical  Index,  grouping  separated 
items  of  classed  topics;  Marginal  Dates;  1,160  Octavo  pages,  Text ;  98  full-page  Portrait  Illustra- 
tions; 3  double  Maps. 

In  Two  Volumes;  Cloth  $6.00 

In  One  Volume;  Half  Russia,  Red  Edges   7.00 

In  Two  Volumes';  Half  Morocco,  Marble  Edges   9.00 

%?gr'Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular:  or  send  the  money  and  Volumes  will  be  delivered  free  of 
carriage. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &HULBERT,  27PUP^SHP.Lse,New  York. 

THE  BEST  HEATERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


GOLD'S    PATENT  HEATERS, 

THE  PERFECTION  OF  HOUSE  WAEMIXG. 


The  only  Heaters  that 
produce  Pure,  Healthful, 


Gold's  Patent 
HEALTH," 

"  TUBULAR," 

HYGEIAN"  JI^^HHP9BHEEHilESSSii^^iB      pleasant,   Moist,  Warmed 

"PERFECT"  Air  without  Evaporation 

HEATERS.  j^WBHB^  "  WrfTp     of  Water. 


Gold's  Patent "  Health  "  Heater. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  containing  References      Testimonials  to 

GOLD'S  HEATER,  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  and  Manufactory:  \    MT7 TX7"  vnov     I-  Salesroom:  

624  to  642  EAST  14th  ST./    wliW    KUKiS..    j  237  WATER  ST. 


Sole  manufacturers,  also,  of  the  celebrated  Keyser M  Peace-Maker  "  Heaters. 


—  Brain  and  Nerve  Food    — 

FEOM  THE  NERVE-GIVINQ  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  OS-BRAIN  AND  WHEAT  GRAIN. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES.— Restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness,  weakness  or  indigestion; 
relieves  lassitude  and  neuralgia  ;  refreshes  the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement  or  excessive  sensitiveness 
and  strengthens  a  failing  memory.  It  aids  wonderfully  in  the  mental  and  bodily  growth  of  infants  and 
children.  Under  its  use  the  teeth  come  easier,  the  bones  grow  better,  the  skin  smoother,  the  brain  acquires 
more  readily  and  rests  and  sleeps  more  sweetly.  An  ill-fed  brain  learns  no  lessons,  and  is  excusable  1  fpeevish. 
It  gives  a  more  intellectual  and  happier  childhood.  It  does  ?way  with  that  fee  ing  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion  which  impels  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  directly  counteracts  a  c;<use  of  depravity  and 
suffering  which  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  religion  and  morality.  Not  a  secret  remedy;  fonnula  on  every  label. 
For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  mail, $1.  F.  CROSBY  &  CO.,  56  West  25th    St.  .New  York. 


With  thirty^ cltanf, 
oofsitionsjpaxlov. 


wjffl  ADJUSTABLE 


Send 


1  this  paper. 
stamp  for  111. Circular 


I  .  H  11  I  K  o/poo"' 
U I  I H 1 1 1  Library,  Invalid 

Chair.Child's  Crib.Bed  or  Lounge 
combining  beautv.  lightness, 
strength,  COMFORT,  sim- 
plicity. Everything  to  an  exact 
science. Orders  by  mail  at- 
tended to  promptly.  Goods 
sbippedC.O.D.  Wilson  Adjust- 
able Chair  Manufacturing  Co., 
661Broadway,NewYorlj 


1  INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A/I  R.  ROCKWOOD  gives  personal  attention 
to  the  posing  of  sitters.  He  was  the  first 
to  secure  the  new  and  valuable  process  for  making 
Instantaneous  Photographs,  which  he  introduced  in 
this  country,  and  by  which  the  portraits  of  children 
or  adults  are  taken  by  him 

"AS  <JUICK  AS  A  WINK." 

ROCKWOOD, 

17  Union  Square,  West,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  List  of 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER'S 

BOOKS. 


JFORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT, 

8Fggr  27tPark;Place,  Newv  York. 


For  Studying  the  present  Quarter's  S.  S.  Lessons, 

EVERY   ONE   SHOULD   HAVE  THE 

American  Version  of  the  Revised  N3W  Testament. 

With  the  Readings  and  Renderings  preferred  by  the  American  Committee  of  Revision 
^  Incorporated  into  the  text  by  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  President  of  the 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

"It  represents  the  best,  the  oldest,  and  the  purest  of  that  Greek  text."— N.  Y.Christian  Intelligencer. 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  at  present  attain-  "  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  make 

able,  by  consent  of  the  most  competent  Christian  it  accurate.  .  .  .  The  typographical  execution 
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Concord,  not  Unison. 


"  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit.  And  there  are 
differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  But  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal." — I  Cor. 
xii:  4-7-   


While  modern  philosophy  upholds  and  teaches  an  un- 
folding series  in  nature  that  supplants  the  old  idea  of  im- 
mediatism  in  creation,  it  does  not  take  away  the  idea  that 
God  planned,  and  that  men  have  an  allotment,  definite 
and  personal,  in  their  gifts.  For  it  is  just  as  conceivable 
that  God  should  see,  through  a  long  chain  of  physical 
operation,  a  final  outcome  of  a  definite  quality  as  well  as 
every  antecedent  step  in  that  long  series,  as  that  he  should 
have  conceived  the  idea  and  have  executed  it  at  once  and 
without  any  intermediate  step.  So  that  all  the  declara- 
tions of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  to  the  crea- 
tion, that  it  was  direct,  are  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
the  theory  of  God's  method  as  it  is  taught  in  our  day, 
called  Evolution. 

In  the  passage  which  we  read,  and  of  which  the  text  is  a 
part,  there  is  a  recognition  of  diversity  and  of  unity.  The 
world  has  been  specially  on  the  side  of  governments,  ec- 
clesiastic and  secular,  idolizing  unity;  and  has  been  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  and  in  trouble  about  diversity. 

Yet  in  this  wonderful  chapter,  for  it  is  wonderful  in  its 
relations  to  human  life,  the  unity  is  comparatively  subor- 
dinated: and  with  more  reason,  because  the  diversities 
have  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  quarreling  and  diffi- 
culty, both  speculatively  and  practically;  and  the  apostle 
undertakes  to  show  that  they  are  part  of  one  thing,  unity, 
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made  up  by  the  harmonies  of  diversity:  generic  unity, 
special  and  particular  diversities;  and  by  the  harmonizing 
element  of  divine  love,  made  one. 

The  art  of  living  together,  looking  at  man  largely,  con- 
stitutes one  of  Paul's  continuous  thoughts: — How,  with  all 
the  various  differences  and  accomplishments  or  diversities, 
men  shall  be  able  to  interbranch  each  other,  interlock  with 
each  other,  and  not  tear  and  rend,  and  rasp,  and  quarrel 
with  each  other;  how,  maintaining  their  largeness,  and 
their  individuality,  they  still  shall  be  held  to  such  intimate 
relations  as  that  they  shall  be  said  to  be  united  and  to  con- 
stitute a  unity. 

Now,  everywhere  we  see  throughout  the  external  world 
this  law  of  diversity,  flowing  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  thought.  The  law  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  variation.  Like  begets  like;  there  is  a  tendency  to 
permanence,  or  reproduction:  but  alongside  that  an  equal 
tendency  to  variation,  constant  minute  differences,  which 
by  and  by  in  many  cases  become  permanent  variations; 
and  so  from  the  one  stock  a  great  variety  of  descendants, 
and  through  long  ages  so  marked  and  set  apart,  that  they 
have  constituted  a  great  deal  of  debate  and  discussion  in 
the  world,  whether  they  ever  had  any  unitary  connection. 

The  glory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  consists  in  its  di- 
versities, that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  interest 
to  know  what  the  law  of  descent  is;  to  know  what  the 
biographies  of  the  present  reigning  plants  are.  Who  are 
their  fathers?  Who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  daisy  or 
of  the  grass;  and  who  was  his  ancestor,  and  his,  clear  back 
to  some  very  primitive  form?  This  biography  of  the 
plant  has  been  but  recently  developed  in  scientific  thought, 
and  promises  to  be  a  very  much  larger  sphere  of  interest. 
And  that  which  is  true  of  the  grasses,  and  of  the  flowers, 
and  of  the  fruits,  that  which  is  the  very  glory  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  true  of  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  unfolding 
with  a  circumstance  and  perishing  with  a  circumstance, 
or  thriving  with  it,  as  it  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  animal  life  and  existence,  and  to  its 
surrounding  influence. 
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The  same  law  prevails  still  in  the  higher  animal  king- 
dom, and  when  we  reach  the  human  family  we  see  it  more 
perfectly  than  anywhere  else:  that,  while  there  is  a  race 
unity  or  a  particular  family  unity,  or  in  other  words,  those 
elements  in  which  all  have  an  inner  agreement,  yet  there  is 
a  pushing  out  on  this  side  and  on  that  of  a  variation,  so  that 
in  a  household  of  six  or  eight  children  they  are  not  alike, 
nor  will  their  children  be  alike,  but  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  vary  and  to  differ.  There  is  a  provision  in 
nature  for  diversity.  There  is  a  creative  and  creating 
principle  of  variation,  put  there  by  the  purpose  of  God  ; 
acting  within  narrow  bounds  often,  and  yet  through  long 
periods  developing  extreme  differences.  And  the  differing 
of  one  thing  from  another,  instead  of  being  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, as  theologians  have  often  taught  us,  is  a  sign  of 
strength,  or  rather  of  riches:  and  the  glory  of  creation  lies 
not  altogether  in  its  unities,  but  in  its  differences  as  well. 

Nature  abhors  organic  unity,  as  she  was  said  in  old 
times  to  abhor  a  vacuum.  Nature  is  contriving  after  dif- 
ferences all  the  time.  She  strives  for  harmony;  never  for 
unity,  except  in  that  sense.  Harmony  is  not  a  monotone. 
Harmony  is  not  unison.  It  is  concordant  differences.  A 
house  is  not  simply  a  room,  but  many — a  hall,  a  parlor,  a 
dining-saloon,  closets,  entry — ways  of  minor  importance 
and  greater  convenience,  chambers  of  all  kinds;  and  so 
gathered  together,  that  we  call  it  one  house.  It  is  a  house 
of  a  good  many  passages,  a  good  many  chambers;  yet  it  is 
one  thing  beyond  that,  for  the  moment  we  investigate  it, 
an  analysis  shows  it  is  a  great  many  things  grouped 
together,  so  that  differences  very  wide  have  such  affinities 
that  by  and  by  the  mind  conceives  them  as  unities,  though 
they  are  full  of  differences. 

Nobody  ever  thinks  of  trying  to  make  all  the  rooms  in  a 
house  just  alike.  No  man  wants  to  multiply  the  kitchen. 
No  man  wants  to  carry  the  parlor  into  the  kitchen.  No 
man  wants  all  the  chambers  to  be  just  alike.  We  glory  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  halls,  wide  and  ample  passages — I 
mean  in  the  country,  seldom  in  the  city — and  that  there 
are  such  diversities  of  structure,  and  form,  and  altitude, 
and  all  the  elements. 
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The  glory  of  the  house  consists  very  largely  in  that. 
Over  all  these  differences  the  architect  throws,  as  it  were, 
a  shell,  an  exterior  that  seems  to  unite  them  all.  But 
within  that  exterior  unity,  everything  is  diverse  one  from 
the  other;  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  so. 

The  want  of  right  understanding  of  this  genius  of  nature 
has  filled  the  world  hitherto  with  mistakes,  and  has  wasted 
men's  labors,  and  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  inter- 
ferences and  of  quarrels  almost  without  number.  For  to- 
day, the  reigning  idea  in  most  of  the  churches  is  that  we 
are  to  labor  for  an  ideal  oneness;  that  we  are  to  labor  for 
oneness  in  thought,  oneness  in  worship,  oneness  in  organ- 
ization. The  idea  of  a  church  that  all  the  world  round  is 
repeating  precisely  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  in 
every  latitude  and  everywhere  one  monotone :  call  that  a 
grand  and  glorious  divine  idea?  It  is  the  most  preposter- 
ous folly  that  ever  entered  into  the  hearts  of  wise  fools.  It 
is  not  a  divine  idea,  it  is  at  a  discord  with  the  divine  idea. 
It  is  running  against  the  genius  of  creation;  and  the 
sooner  we  can  get  rid  of  it,  and  come  to  a  better  and 
larger  philosophy,  the  better  it  is  for  us  and  for  all  round 
about  us. 

This  idolatry  of  unity,  by  which  really  the  imagination 
conceives  identity,  not  the  unity  of  variations,  but  unity  in 
the  sense  of  suppressing  variations  until  you  have  driven 
the  subject-matter  back  to  identity,  has  taken  possession  of 
the  best  men  in  spite  of  nature  and  Providence.  "  One 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism;"  everybody  has  been  running 
after  that  as  if  that  taught  suppression  of  all  that  which 
God  was  doing  in  the  spiritual  realm,  as  well  as  the  visible 
and  material  globe.  But  it  must  be  a  unity,  a  oneness,  that 
is  capable  of  indefinite  variation. 

See  our  Lord's  prayer  for  the  unity  of  his  people.  What 
is  to  be  the  unity  of  his  people?  Are  we  to  pray  that 
they  may  all  have  just  the  same  eyes,  of  the  same  color, 
noses  of  the  same  length  and  structure,  and  mouths  of  the 
some  expression,  and  ears  of  a  definite  length  and  alike  ? 
Are  we  to  pray  for  a  real  unity,  and  are  we  to  pray  that  all 
must  be  pragmatical,  or  that  all  must  be  poets,  or  all 
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philosophers,  or  all  scientific  in  their  tendencies?  Are  we 
seeking  for  any  such  unity  as  that?  Yet,  ordinary  preach- 
ing, literature,  and  popular  thought  are  fed  on  it,  and  call 
for  unity  in  such  sense  as  suppresses  variations  and  diver- 
sity. Not  that  the  other  fact  has  not  been  recognized, 
but  that  the  recognition  is  partial  and  occasional,  whereas 
the  popular  stream  of  thought  runs  towards  unity  in  the 
sense  of  identity,  or  the  effacement  of  differences. 

And  there  is  to  day  a  fight  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  days  gone  by.  There  is  a  conflict  still  on  hand,  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  Christian  literature,  by  honest  men,  that  is 
perpetually  a  fight  against  the  law  of  diversity. 

Now,  God  is  forever  producing  difference.  Men,  stupidly, 
are  forever  striving  to  rub  it  out.  God  never  allows  any- 
thing to  go  through  two  generations  just  alike,  and  we  are 
coopering  up  the  work  of  God,  or  trying  to  do  it,  and  to 
restore  a  certain  sort  of  lost  unity  or  identity. 

Human  life  is  a  perpetual  quarrel,  therefore,  with  God. 
It  is  a  perpetual  rowing  against  the  stream  of  tendencies 
in  creation,  as  if  to  rectify  God's  thought  and  work. 

In  the  sense  of  sameness,  unity  is  the  mortal  heresy  of 
life  and  of  society.  It  is  simply  detestable.  It  shears  the 
glory  off  of  the  creative  idea,  and  the  world  would  become 
like  so  many  single  heads  of  wheat  in  the  garner,  one  not 
distinguishable  from  the  other,  and  the  bloom,  and  the 
blossom,  and  the  fruit,  and  the  leaf,  and  the  branch,  and  the 
endless  variations  of  all  disappear  and  go  out,  if  we  should 
succeed  by  our  systems  of  education  in  restricting  diver- 
sity in  favor  of  a  fabulous  and  foolish  unity  or  sameness. 

Harmony,  then,  is  to  be  sought,  not  unity,  except  in  that 
sense.  And  as  I  have  said,  harmony  can  never  be  made 
up  by  putting  the  same  sort  of  things  together.  It  is  the 
differences  in  music  that  makes  the  harmony,  not  the  same- 
ness.   That  is  monotone,  monochord. 

I  think  the  mystery  of  creation,  as  viewed  from  the  re- 
ligious standpoint, consists  in  the  tremendous  emphasis  that 
is  put  upon  the  great  ends  of  life,"  and  the  absolute  indif- 
ference and  apparent  carelessness  upon  the  beginnings  of 
it.  When  men  are  ushered  into  life  it  seems  as  though  they 
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ought  to  have  the  charter  of  their  existence  given  to  them. 
It  seems  as  though  the  race  ought  to  have  had  something 
or  other  given  to  it.  It  had  not.  There  is  no  Mount 
Sinai;  no  table  of  commandments,  no  communication  with 
God, as  in  the  Levitical  days,  to  tell  a  man  what  he  is.  For 
thousands  of  years  men  did  not  know  they  had  brains.  (A 
good  many  don't  know  it  yet).  For  thousands  of  years 
they  did  not  know  that  lungs  had  anything  to  do  with 
breathing,  nor  the  stomach  with  digesting.  Of  all  the  di- 
versified things  that  were  under  or  on  earth  there  was  not  a 
word  of  communication.  Men  grew  up  at  haphazard.  Indi- 
viduals and  races  continued  down  slowly  through  the  dark 
ages,  and  only  in  this  generation  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  for  morality  and  intelligence  and  true-de- 
veloped mankind  made  known;  made  known,  too,  by 
human  endeavor.  Not  one  word  spoken  to  the  human  soul 
as  to  what  conscience  is,  what  the  intellect  is,  what  the  laws 
of  them  are.  Yet  when  you  come  to  look  forward  to  the 
future,  all  the  churches  in  creation  are  sounding  the  doom 
on  the  race  of  man,  unless  he  lives  in  this  world  a  spiritual 
life  and  is  a  child  of  God;  unless  he  fulfill  the  command- 
ments of  God. 

Where  are  the  commandments?  The  Ten  Command- 
ments are  meant  to  restrain  simply  the  animal  passions  of 
mankind,  in  the  main,  with  some  slight  variation  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  commandments  of  God  that  reveal  the 
structure  of  the  body  and  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  mor- 
ality, and  to  life,  and  to  happiness,  there  are  none,  except 
in  the  silence  of  outward  nature.  In  regard  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  as  to  the  whole  structure  of  man  as  a 
knowing  thing,  and  in  regard  to  the  whole  moral  nature, 
and  in  regard  to  the  whole  social  affection,  not  a  word! 
The  world  has  had  to  grope  for  them,  and  has  been 
without  them,  mostly,  for  the  centuries  past 

Yet  when  we  look  away  forward  to  the  eternities,  we  see 
men,  theologians,  teachers  of  morality,  dooming  the  race 
to  eternal  penalty  because  they  violate  a  law  of  God.  This 
indifference  to  the  beginning,  this  tremendous  importance 
attached  to  the  end  of  life,  is  among  the  greatest  mysteries. 
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But  gradually  the  light  dawns,  and  as  little  by  little  the 
true  method  of  God  shall  be  revealed  in  nature,  I  think 
we  shall  hear  the  glorious  harmony  unbeset  with  those  tor- 
menting doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  afflicted  good 
men  in  days  gone  by.  It  is  coming.  It  is  to  be  the  blos- 
som of  the  age  that  follows  this  age,  I  believe,  and  the  fruit 
will  come  in  the  millennial  day.  The  individual  finds  him- 
self possessed,  strangely,  of  the  most  contradictory  qual- 
ities. The  sweetest  love  rises  over  against  the  bitterest 
hatred.  The  most  profound  and  ecstatic  peace,  right  over 
against  the  stormiest  temper  and  passion.  His  very  life  he 
will  give  to  save  life;  his  very  life  he  will  risk  to  destroy 
life.  Made  up  of  opposing  compounds,  warring  faculties, 
ever  over  against  every  human  faculty,  as  in  a  wheel,  the 
spoke  running  to  the  center  meets  an  opposing  spoke 
coming  in  from  the  other  side.  If  there  is  benevolence, 
there  is  also  combativeness.  If  there  is  courage,  there  is 
also  the  timidity  of  fear  and  its  caution.  If  there  be  hope, 
there  is  also  dread.  One  thing  over  against  another,  and 
the  whole  animal  life  strangely  connected  with  the  social 
development,  yet  largely  standing,  not  in  opposition  but 
in  antithesis,  to  the  whole  moral  quality. 

When  these  things  are  in  conflict  you  have  the  Seventh 
of  Romans  over  again.  The  two  men,  the  animal  man  and 
the  spiritual  man:  and  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  says 
Paul.  In  the  ignorance  of  man  they  are  opposed.  Not 
naturally,  in  conflict,  but  practically  they  are  in  con- 
flict. The  upper  and  the  lower  endowments  of  the  human 
soul,  one  of  them  belonging  to  this  life  and  doubtless 
perishing  with  it,  the  other  belonging  to  the  other  life, 
disembodied  and  spiritual,  they  do  not  know  how  to  keep 
house  together.  The  upper  and  under  man  do  not  know 
how  to  get  along  with  each  other;  and  the  vain  attempt  is 
made,  following  some  of  the  vivid  illustrations  and  figures 
of  scripture,  to  eradicate  them,  some  of  them;  crucifying 
the  natural  man. 

Now,  the  figure  of  crucifixion  is  a  very  vivid  and  power- 
ful one,  but  interpreted  as  destroying  or  so  limiting  the  body 
that  men  become  like  bandaged  mummies, — that  popular 
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conception  that  has  gone  out  ;  that  in  order  to  have  peace 
within  we  must  harmonize  the  most  discordant  faculties 
by  such  a  suppression  of  some  of  them  as  shall  amount  to 
crucifixion,  destruction  of  them,  that  has  been  tried  to  the 
uttermost,  and  in  vain. 

How  many  men  have  dressed  in  sackcloth,  hoping  to 
get  grace  through  the  skin!  How  many  men  have  sat 
down  on  ashes,  hoping  to  find  made  of  them  thrones  of 
exaltation!  How  many  men  are  there  that  will  never  fol- 
low the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  for  fear  the  eye  will  lead  them 
into  temptation,  and  so  disturb  their  peace  !  How  many 
men  have  gone  out  from  ths  purities  of  life  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  life,  and  in  various  wanderings  apart  from 
society  sought  to  develop  a  higher  temper  and  a  grander 
unity  of  spiritual  life! 

The  individual  is  made  up  of  many  faculties;  yet  the  vari- 
ation itself  is  the  strength  of  the  man,  and  the  perfect  man 
must  have  something  of  everything  that  God  thought  of 
when  he  made  him.  God  don't  thank  you  for  taking  away 
one  single  faculty.  He  makes  them.  That  is  the  whole 
of  the  individual. 

Is  there  any  one  center,  any  one  power,  which,  crystal- 
lizing about  it,  employing  it  as  sovereign, — is  there  any  one 
part  of  the  human  soul  that  will  bring  harmony  and 
obedience  everywhere  else? 

Yes,  Love  !  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  It  is  the 
central  crystallization  for  character.  No  matter  how  strong 
the  variant  parts  of  a  man's  conflicting  nature,  if  once  they 
all  consent  to  take  the  law  of  love  and  bow  down  in  al- 
legiance to  it,  you  have  harmonized  the  character,  and  the 
harmonization  of  it  makes  it  strong  by  the  amount  of  its 
differences. 

But  to  take  men  and  hew  them  on  one  side,  and  hew 
them  on  the  other  side;  to  diet  them  down  to  white  blood, 
to  attempt  in  various  ways  to  suppress  imagination;  to 
come  down  to  Gradgrind's  pragmatical  idea  of  a  virtue 
which  consists  in  doing  nothing  wrong  and  not  much  right 
either;  in  the  great  theology  of  nothing;  in  that  men  have 
sought  to  find  a  fulfillment  of  scripture.     It  has  been 
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against  God,  against  Scripture,  against  nature,  and  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  against  common  sense,  as  it  will  be. 

Thus  there  will  be  many  that  take  Paul's  text.  The 
Bible  is  a  livery  stable,  and*  in  every  stall  a  steed,  and  men 
ride  one  or  the  other  as  the  humor  suits  them.  And  be- 
cause Paul,  looking  upon  that  idea  of  manhood  which  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  javelin,  or  the  disk,  in  wrestling,  etc., 
thought  "  bodily  exercise  profited  little,"  they  don't  believe 
in  pampering  the  body,  or  taking  exercise;  they  say  the 
body  must  be  put  under.  Yes,  you  have  got  to  put  it 
under,  just  as  a  man  puts  a  horse  under  himself  when  he 
wants  to  ride  well  and  fast  and  far.  But  the  body  is  part 
and  parcel  of  God's  gift  to  man,  encasing  the  soul.  The  soul 
itself  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  the  body  is. 

Many  men  not  only  suppress  the  body,  but  they  are  un- 
willing to  use  any  but  the  perceptive  intellect,  they  are 
men  of  facts,  they  are  much  afraid  of  these  reasonings 
that  run  off  hither  and  thither,  we  don't  know  where,  and 
the  moment  a  man  begins  to  reason  they  say  :  "  These  are 
apt  to  variations.  Hold  fast  what  we  have  been  taught. 
Take  the  staple  which  grandfather  had  and  have  a  short 
chain  tied  to  it,  and  revolve  around  within  its  length,  but 
don't  commit  yourself  to  the  vagrancy  of  your  reason. 
Facts,  facts !  "  Another  man  rather  despises  facts.  He  be- 
lieves in  principles,  and  the  reflective  reasoning,  and  he 
gives  the  full  juice  of  the  blood  to  that  part  of  his  nature. 
One  man  thinks  he  ought  to  deny  this  instinct,  another 
that  tendency.  There  is  not  a  single  instinct  or  tendency 
that  is  to  be  denied  in  its  right  place,  and  in  that  right 
proportion  which  is  a  constituent  of  harmony. 

The  whole  man  is  needed  to  make  a  man,  body  and  soul, 
mind  and  disposition  ;  and  the  more  active  ones  you  have 
the  larger  you  are.  Not  only  is  that  so  in  regard  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  in  regard  to  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  orator. 

There  are  the  poets  of  society,  that  sound  a  few  notes 
very  sweetly  on  their  tinkling  instruments  ;  but  the  man 
that  can,  as  Shakespeare  did,  touch  all  the  sources  of  hu- 
man thought,  and  feeling,  and  will,  and  endeavor,  rising  to 
the  highest  and  sinking  to  the  very  lowest,  and  is  familiar 
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with  the  whole  richness  and  out-branched  fruitfulness  of 
the  human  soul,  that  is  the  great  poet. 

In  my  own  profession,  the  church  has  been  starved  be- 
cause ministers  have  been  under  the  idea  that  the  dignity 
of  the  pulpit  was  so  great,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  office 
of  preaching  was  such,  that  a  man  must  only  use  the  most 
sacred  parts  of  his  nature;  and  reason  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that.  "  Not  too  much  feeling,  not  too  much;  restrain 
your  feeling,  but  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  thought.  Weave 
it  together  as  links  of  iron  are  wrought  into  a  chain  con- 
nectedly, and  carry  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  then 
if  men  are  not  held  by  it,  it  is  their  fault,  not  yours."  And 
so  they  shut  down  the  windows  that  let  in  the  light.  They 
are  of  a  discursive  imagination;  but  they  don't  think  it 
proper  to  bring  in  dainty  figures,  they  don't  think  it  proper 
to  have  pictures  in  their  sermons;  that  is  wandering  into 
by-paths.  They  starve  themselves  till  they  have  scarcely 
the  substance  of  a  mosquito,  and  then  think  they  are 
sacred. 

Now,  a  man  should  introduce  in  his  teaching  something 
of  everything  that  belongs  to  mankind;  its  sacred  rage  and 
passion,  its  abhorrence  of  things  evil,  its  genius,  all  imagin- 
ation, all  the  radiance  and  sparkle  of  its  wit,  all  the 
tenderness  of  its  love,  all  that  belongs  to  the  sub-bass,  also 
all  that  belongs  to  the  very  highest  stops,  that  seek  to 
rival  the  very  bird  notes.  That  is  the  greatest  preacher. 
There  are  not  many  of  them.  Ministers  are  afraid.  They  are 
afraid  to  be  true;  they  are  afraid  to  be  natural.  They  are 
afraid  to  bring  something  of  everything  that  belongs  to 
human  nature  into  their  pulpits,  because  their  critics  sit 
before  them.  Men  say  of  them:  "  O,  you  shall  never  hear 
anything  that  violates  taste;  anything  not  perfectly  pure. 
He  never  makes  a  mistake." 

The  man  that  never  makes  a  mistake  is  not  fit  to  preach. 
The  man  that  never  makes  a  mistake  is  a  man  that  lives  in 
mediocrity.  You  may  furnish  and  decorate  it  as  much  as 
you  please,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  in  earnest, 
even  in  agriculture,  mechanics  or  engineering,  and  make 
no  mistakes.     That  is  to  assume  for  men  the  attributes  of 
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God  himself.  But  it  is  the  necessity  of  human  nature  to 
find  its  way,  a  little  at  first,  partially.  And  when  the 
Apostle  looks  upon  all  his  long  career,  and  the  career  of 
all  sainted  men  before  him,  and  the  summation  of  knowl- 
edge that  has  come  down  through  thousands  of  years,  this 
is  his  testimony:  "We  know  in  part.'-  We  only  know  a 
little,  a  fragment  here  and  there.  Any  man  that  arrogates 
to  himself  the  power  of  knowing  as  we  are  known  is  along 
way  before  his  time  and  before  his  precedents,  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  who  did  not  pretend  to  such  knowledge. 

In  the  individual,  then,  is  needed  not  an  individuality 
that  quarrels  with  itself,  not  a  conscience  eternally  quarrel- 
ing with  benevolence,  not  a  benevolence  eternally  at  odds 
with  combativeness  and  destructiveness,  but  a  character 
that  throws  out  in  strength  every  part  of  the  man  and  har- 
monizes these  around  about  the  element  of  love;  and  who, 
moreover,  can  lead  men  together  by  combinations,  exterior 
unions;  for  if  every  human  career  were  individual  to  its 
extremity,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  uniting  in  com- 
mon labor  for  the  purpose  of  forming  communities  and  na- 
tions. Therefore,  the  harmonization  must  be  such  that  the 
man  is  reconciled  in  all  parts  with  himself,  and  by  that  same 
love  is  able  to  suppress  so  much  of  himself  that  he  can 
march  with  others. 

It  is  allowable  for  a  man  out  of  the  ranks  to  caper,  but 
walking  in  military  file  he  must  lay  aside  capers  for  the 
time,  for  there  must  be  strength  by  consolidation.  There 
are  generally  in  systems  of  instruction  tendencies  both 
ways.  The  old  worship  of  sameness,  the  worship  of 
identities,  the  worship  of  perverted  unity — that  is  found. 
Then,  rebelling  and  reacting,  intense  individualism,  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  men  can't  lay  aside  enough  of  their 
rights  to  harmonize  practically  with  their  fellows.  Denom- 
inations  can't  touch  each  other,  more  than  the  hand  and  the 
nettle  can  be  friends.  The  repugnances  and  quarrels 
between  men  largely  turn  on  undigested  individuality. 

Men's  rights  are  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  them.  They 
assert  them  and  get  them,  and  then  they  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  A  man's  rights,  half  of  them,  are  meant 
to  give  away. 
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It  is  my  right  to  have  the  best  chair  in  my  house — if  any- 
body contradicts  it  (except  one!)  It  is  my  right  to  claim  it 
— and  then  to  yield  it,  to  age  or  to  womanhood.  The  beati- 
tude of  your  rights  is,  they  are  your  benevolences.  You 
can  yield  them,  give  them  away.  And  the  law  of  social 
unity  is  this  law  of  assertion  of  a  man's  individuality,  and 
the  use  of  that  individuality  as  a  benevolence  for  those  that 
are  around  about  him. 

Over-intense  individualism  in  society  will  never  produce 
unity  in  the  larger  sense  of  that  term. 

Again,  education  ought  to  be  the  development  of  every 
part  of  a  man's  mind;  the  extinction  of  mammon,  the 
reconciliation  of  differences  at  present  hardly  dreamed  of 
in  schools.    Life  teaches  both  differences  and  reconcil- 
iation.    But  neither  in  the  family  nor  in  the  academies, 
as  yet,  is  their  teaching  based  upon  a  true  mental  philos- 
ophy, and  the  very  idea  of  education  hardly  has  yet  come 
forth,  namely,  giving  life  and  power  to  every  side  of  a  man. 
Generally  speaking,  those  faculties  that  are  in  themselves 
largely  developed  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  educa- 
tion is  the  attempting  to  bring  the  weak  ones  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  strong,  and  to  give  them  such  a  care  that 
there  shall  be  some  notes  all  around  the  whole  mind  that 
will  sound  to  the  touch.    I  can  conceive  the  day  coming 
when  the  human  soul  will  be  played  upon  by  the  master- 
teacher  very  much  as  the  instrument  of  music  is.    I  can 
conceive  of  a  school  in  which  a  man  looking  upon  a 
scholar  shall  see  him  just  as  he  is  in  his  fundamental 
mental  qualities,  take  the  measure  of  him  and  pursue  the 
course  that  shall  reconcile  all  the  parts  within  to  each 
other  in  the  child.    And  then  I  can  understand  a  moral 
training  that  will  be  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  temper, 
and  to  all  the  more  active   qualities  that  human  life 
develops;  I  can  understand  a  school  by  and  by  (a  good 
way  yet  ahead!),  where  you  can  drill  men  in  grace.  The 
Indians  have  its  seed  already.    They  will  make  their  boys 
bear  heat  or  bear  cold.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  teach 
children  how  to  bear  insult;  not  to  flare  out;  how  to  have 
the  most  provoking  things  put  at  their  sensitive  tempers, 
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and  hold  themselves  as  against  their  temper;  how  to  bring 
out  the  flood  of  indignation;  how  to  repress  it;  thus  play- 
ing upon  the  fundamental  qualities  and  training  them 
until  the  child  in  the  school  gets  substantially  the  power  of 
self-control. 

That  word  "  temperance,"  in  the  Fifth  of  Galatians,  the 
closing  words  of  that  cluster  or  crown  of  graces  mentioned 
there — u  temperance  "  is  the  word,  but  the  true  meaning  is 
self-control,  the  power  of  doing  that  successfully  which  one 
has  a  mind  to,  and  putting  down  one  part  and  putting  up 
another  part,  having  perfect  control  overall  the  man's  own 
nature.  I  think  the  days  that  precede  millennial  glory  will 
have  some  other  way  than  rote  teaching,  or  the  mere  stuf- 
fing of  a  child  with  knowledge  in  some  departments, 
leaving  life  really  to  be  his  great  educator;  for  when  a  man 
goes  out  now  into  life  too  sensitive,  he  very  soon  is  ready, 
in  the  shop  or  in  his  profession,  to  repress  the  sensibility 
that  he  has  in  over  measure;  or  he  is  too  blunt  and  loses  cus- 
tomers until  he  begins  to  smile  and  become  courteous;  he 
learns  it  behind  the  counter,  this  looking  upon  everybody 
as  if  they  were  unlike  everybody  else,  until  by  diversity  of 
experience  he  finds  out  how  different  men  are.  The  road  to 
the  front  door  of  a  man  lies  in  a  very  different  direction, 
in  different  individuals.  Some  men  have  got  no  door  but 
a  back  door,  and  some  men  have  got  a  side  door,  and  some 
a  front  door.  Some  men  have  got  only  a  scuttle  in  the 
roof;  you  have  to  go  down  that  to  get  into  them;  and  there 
is  no  instruction  provided  for  in  our  courses,  in  our  schools 
on  these  fundamental  differences  among  mankind.  Men 
are  left  to  pick  them  up;  the  stupid  never  do,  and  the 
bright  do,  and  use  them  to  their  own  advantage,  sel- 
fishly. Do  you  suppose  the  human  race  is  to  go  on  for- 
ever and  forever  in  that  way,  and  a  man's  internal  structure 
be  an  enigma,  and  the  method  of  training  it  lag  far  behind 
the  training  that  the  athlete  gives  to  the  bodily  organs?  No: 
the  day  will  come  when  men  will  understand  the  inside 
just  as  well  as  the  outside. 

Then,  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief.  Teachers  have  been 
striving  and  striving  to  joint  men  in  such  a  way  that 
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they  shall  be  all  fitted  together  and  believe  everything  just 
alike.  Was  there  ever  such  a  mirage!  Was  there  ever  such 
a  fool's  vision  as  the  attempt  to  make  men  see  everything 
just  alike!  Did  you  ever  hear  a  dozen  witnesses  on  the 
stand,  that  were  spectators  of  the  same  event,  how  different 
they  will  be  in  their  accounts  of  it?  From  many  reasons; 
from  observing  accuracy  or  force,  from  emotion,  from  half 
attention,  from  what  might  be  called  by  the  astronomer 
personal  equation;  and  every  lawyer  knows,  and  every  just 
judge  knows  that  one  witness  may  contradict  point  blank 
another  witness,  although  both  may  be  honest  men;  and 
that,  on  the  general  ground  that  eyes  have  men, and  they  see 
not  half  the  time,  and  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not 
half  the  time. 

Now,  if  it  is  so  in  regard  to  the  more  obvious  external 
organs,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  regard  to  the  subtle, 
unknown,  hidden,  internal  influences  of  a  man's  mind! 
And  if  it  be  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  shades  of  dispositions  in  regard  to 
mankind  around  about  him,  how  much  more  impossible  is 
it  for  him  to  come  to  all  the  shades  and  subtle  lines  of 
light  pertaining  to  the  all-soul  of  God.  But  theology 
begins  with  the  assumption,  ordinarily,  that  we  know  God; 
and  that  being  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  therefore  all 
other  knowledge  comes  following  down  from  him;  that  is, 
until  we  get  to  man,  and  there  it  runs  out,  and  we 
have  been  left  without  a  knowledge  of  human  nature!  But 
of  all  minds,  God's  is  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  We 
can  say,  It  is  goodness,  it  is  justice,  it  is  truth.  Yes,  we  can 
understand  it  generically.  But  is  a  man's  portrait  painted 
because  there  is  an  eye  in  it,  and  a  nose  in  it,  and  a  mouth 
in  it  ?  There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  paint  the  eye  and  nose 
and  mouth  to  make  a  thousand  different  faces;  and  so 
with  the  character  of  God;  you  may  say  it  is  conscience, 
it  is  justice,  and,  therefore  truth,  fidelity,  loyalty,  benevo- 
lence. But  there  are  a  thousand  shades  of  benevolence.  A 
man's  susceptibility  to  know  it  largely  depends  on  the  quali- 
ties in  him,  that  correspond  to  the  qualities  in  the  divine 
nature;  and  probably  no  two  men  in  this  congregation 
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think  of  God  alike.  When  you  undertake  to  express 
therefore,  by^formal  definition  of  theology,  God  and  the 
Trinity,  and  undertake  to  crowd  men  up  to  what  you 
believe,  you  disgust  one  part  and  they  fall  off  and  don't 
believe  anything;  you  repress  another  into  indifferentism 
or  you  mislead  men  into  an  endless  bog  of  inquiries  and 
uncertainties  and  difficulties.  It  is  not  necessary  that  men 
should  believe  just  alike.  It  is  necessary  men  should 
believe  in  justice, — and  what  is  justice?  In  ten  thousand 
relations  in  life  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  believe  in 
many  generic  truths,  and  men  should  all  be  in  unity  there, 
but  the  diversities  of  many  men  cannot, — in  these  vast 
numbers  of  variations  and  branchings  out  one  side  and  the 
other, — they  cannot  all  be  locked  together  in  the  same 
view.  And  to  attempt,  therefore,  to  fortify  orthodoxy  by 
forming  definitions,  and  to  think  we  have  reached  the 
paradise  of  truth  when  we  have  a  systematized  view  of 
God  and  eternity,  and  that  you  can  square  a  man  to  that 
proportion,  so  that  he  shall  or  shall  not  teach,  if  he  don't 
hew  to  the  line  of  orthodoxy, — that  is  the  conception  of  a 
fool's  paradise:  and  yet,  great,  grand  churches,  to  whom  the 
world  is  greatly  indebted,  are  still  fighting  over  and  teach- 
ing this  supreme  dogma  of  fanaticism — unity  of  belief, 
unity  of  faith.  But  the  voice  of  God  in  nature  and  in  grace 
is  crying  out:  "  Fool!  Fool!  harmonized  diversity  is  the 
tree  when  the  seed  has  grown  to  its  full."  All  the  endeavors 
now  to  go  back  again  that  the  church  is  attempting  in  its 
controversial  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  pulpits,  all  the 
councils,  inquisitional  methods  of  attempting  to  carry  men 
all  up  and  regiment  them  along  the  line  of  the  old  belief — 
they  are  right  in  the  face  of  God  and  Providence.  Ortho- 
doxy don't  lie  in  that  direction. 

There  is  but  one  orthodoxy;  that  of  the  heart,  that 
reconciles  everything  in  the  individual,  a  heart  that  unites 
itself  to  all  one's  fellows,  high  or  low,  bond  or  free,  good  or 
bad;  the  heart  that  is  in  sympathy  with  that  supreme  Heart 
whose  vibrations  are  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  universe. 

Absolute  unity,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  to  a  true 
Christian  church.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  wade,  through  the 
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absurd  books  that  have  been  written.  It  is  a  thing  for 
tears  to  read  such  books  as  "  Newman's  Vita  Mea,"  or  the 
history  of  his  own  life;  the  progress  of  his  thought,  of  his 
distresses;  his  alienations  from  the  past;  his  adhesion  to 
his  new  church.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  feel  as  though 
he  sat  down  in  a  hospital  and  heard  the  groans  and 
sorrows  of  sick  men  under  surgical  operations. 

The  structure  of  the  mind  forbids  this  absolute  believing 
alike,  and  yet  we  may  believe  in  a  substantial  unity;  we 
may  believe  alike  in  a  general  way. 

Jerusalem  is  pictured  in  the  Revelations  as  having  twelve 
gates.  Of  course  the  idea  came  from  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  and  the  twelve  patriarchs  (not  one  of  whom  I  should 
think  got  into  Heaven,  though,  by  the  way  they  acted);  but 
one  thing  is  very  certain,  that  if  a  city  has  got  twelve  gates, 
the  men  that  cannot  go  in  at  one  gate  can  go  in  at  another 
and  opposite  one,  and  they  have  to  take  different  roads  to 
get  into  them. 

Now,  if  a  man  wishes  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  wishes  to  go 
by  the  way  of  Alabama,  it  is  perfectly  permissible;  it  will 
take  him  longer  and  cost  him  more,  and  fatigue  him  more, 
but  when  he  has  come  to  Chicago  he  has  got  there,  just  as 
much  as  if  he  had  gone  in  a  straight  line. 

So,  in  regard  to  the  great  things  of  religion,  and  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man,  if  once  they  reach  that!  One  man 
can  do  it  through  the  Catholic  church;  in  God's  name  let 
him  do  it,  I  don't  care  how  far  he  travels  if  he  gets  there. 
Another  man  can  do  it  in  the  silence  of  the  Quaker  church; 
let  him,  that  is  his  lookout,  not  mine,  only  get  there. 
Another  man  goes  through  Presbyterianism,  Westminister 
Catechism  and  all;  the  whole  creation  groans  and  travails 
in  pain  until  now,  if  he  goes  that  way,  nevertheless  it  is  his 
liberty,  only  so  he  gets  there.  The  heavenly  city  has 
twelve  gates  and  there  must  be,  at  least,  twelve  different 
paths  to  get  there. 

Now,  all  these  variations  among  men  are  but  incidental 
to  the  great  Christian  element  of  unity,  that  is,  unity  in 
yourself,  harmony  in  your  own  make-up,  harmony  with 
your  fellow  men,  harmony  with  God. 
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Throw  away  that  misleading  word  "  unity."  Put  in  its 
place  instead  the  word  "harmony,"  and  then  all  theology 
will  be  reconciled  and  reconcilable.  Then  we  can  go  all 
together  though  we  differ,  yea,  the  more  can  we  rejoice 
going  together  that  we  differ.  The  infantry  need  never 
envy  the  cavalry  nor  the  artillery  the  infantry.  They  are 
all  composite  elements  of  the  one  grand  army  and  each 
helps  in  its  place  to  bring  about  the  victory;  and  when  the 
victory  is  attained  there  are  no  diversities  and  no  disputes 
about  the  harmonized  elements. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  ever  going  to  be  an  abolition  of 
sects,  though  I  trust  that  they  will  be  enlarged  in  their 
beliefs.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  church  can  harmonize 
on  ordinances,  or  need  to  do  so.  I  let  men  have  their  ordi- 
nances if  they  please.  They  are  playthings  on  a  spiritual 
ground. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  say  "  I  am  the  eye,  and  you  are 
nothing  but  the  nose;  "  the  eye  and  the  nose  and  the 
mouth  are  all  necessary  to  the  composition  of  the  face. 
Why  cannot  common  sense  prevail  among  men  that  are 
divided  into  different  cliques  in  religion,  but  are  all  seek- 
ing one  immortality,  are  all  seeking  the  one  disposition  by 
which  they  shall  learn  the  thing  that  shall  immortalize 
them?  "Let  every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'*' 
Let  one  man  govern  himself  as  he  pleases,  and  another  as  he 
pleases.  Simply  say:  "That  is  your  right,  I  do  not  object  to 
it,  take  your  own  way.  I  tolerate  your  liberty  amiably,  and 
you  amiably  look  down  upon  my  liberty."  Do  not  let  us 
quarrel  and  steal  sheep  out  of  each  other's  pasture,  and 
then  think  it  is  a  triumph  and  glorification  over  another 
denomination.  How  preposterous  all  these  things  are  in 
the  larger  light  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  when  you  have 
them  shown  to  you  along  the  lines  of  the  genesis  of  crea- 
tion and  of  Providence! 

One  thing  more.  Do  not  be  proud  of  your  membership 
in  churches,  because  they  are  all  rich,  all  educated,  all 
wise,  all  intelligent,  or  that  they  are  all  simple  and  not  edu- 
cated by  much  knowledge  .  The  glory  of  the  Church  is 
like  the  glory  of  the  tree.   I  hate  a  tree  that  is  like  Hercules' 
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club,  one  great  stalk  and  no  branches  on  it  ;  that  shoots  up 
bare,  and  in  winter  is  like  Hercules'  club.  I  like  a  tree 
that  begins  low  with  branches,  and  then  branches  and 
branches,  all  of  them  in  coherence  with  the  solid  trunk 
and  fed  from  the  same  root.  I  admire  variety  and  diver- 
sity in  the  Church;  and  then,  they  should  be  in  harmony. 
Every  man  should  feel,  "  I  own  all  the  strength  of  the 
strong — I  own  all  the  grace  of  the  weak — I  own  all  the 
gentleness  and  refinement — and  I  own  all  the  courage  and 
dash  and  daring."  The  Church  has  a  unity,  not  external 
nor  historical,  but  spiritual.  It  has  a  unity  of  love  around 
about  which  cohere  all  graces,  all  faculties,  and  all  powers. 

One  word  more.  Does  not  this  view  lead  to  indifferent- 
ism?  No.  it  leads  just  away  from  it.  It  is  a  larger  view  by 
which  men  can  see  that  these  quarrels  are  all  meaningless. 
These  squabbles  do  not  vitiate  at  all  the  evidence  of  a 
grander  harmony  in  religion.  It  shows  men  that  they  are 
walking  in  the  shade  and  are  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  great 
unity  which  is  harmony  with  God,  with  nature,  and  with 
ourselves. 

Would  not  these  views,  however,  destroy  government 
and  order  in  society?  Yes,  I  think  they  would,  and  I  trust 
they  will;  not  at  once,  but  it  will  confirm  the  lesson  that 
absolute  monarchy  has  been  so  long  teaching  the  world. 
You  cannot  compress  men  as  you  would  a  cheese  within  a 
given  measure.  You  cannot  make  all  citizens  act  as  the 
theory  of  absolute  government  would  desire  to  make  them 
act.  The  tendency  to  variety  is  irrepressible.  Even  so  dry  a 
thing  as  a  root  planted  along  your  curbstone,  when  it  finds 
itself  circumscribed  by  the  slabs  of  stone,  it  lifts  those  stones 
up  in  the  silence  of  the  night  and  expands  itself.  And  there 
is  that  spirit  of  diversity  and  variation  infixed  into  creation 
more  largely  in  man  than  in  any  other  part,  since  he  is  the 
head  of  creation  on  earth  that  offers  resistance  to  govern- 
ments,so  that  they  are  all  the  time  failing  in  their  attempt  to 
bind  their  subjects  down  to  such  prescriptions  and  exactions 
as  that  they  shall  be  harmonious.  You  cannot  put  men  togeth- 
er as  you  put  together  a  carpenter's  logs  when  he  has  chiseled 
and  jointed  them.    Society  has  to  be  made  up  of  free  men, 
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and  a  free  man  is  a  largely  branched  man  all  around.  That 
government  is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  which 
rejoices  in  diversity,  and  which  merely  says  that  one  man's 
liberty  shall  not  prevent  another  man's  liberty,  but  that  he 
shall  accommodate  himself  and  his  neighbor  likewise. 

That  which  is  true  in  the  State,  is  just  as  true  in  the 
Church.  We  have  got  rid  of  the  fear  of  trusting  men 
everywhere  but  in  the  church.  People  have  the  most  anti- 
quated and  absurd  notions  about  the  organization  of  re- 
ligion and  the  right  of  a  man  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
different  denomination  from  his  own, holding  to  many  things 
differently.  I  should  like  to  know  if  I  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, as  a  physician,  to  practice  in  a  family  unless  I  be- 
lieved in.  everything  that  that  family  believed  in — I  should 
like  to  know  if,  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  I  should  be 
turned  out.  Any  man  has  a  right  to  preach  in  any  church, 
if  he  is  able  to  edify  it,  and  the  church  wants  him.  It  is  a 
simple  matter.  He  is  called  to  preach  when  folks  are 
called  to  hear  him.  If  he  thinks  he  is  called  to  preach, 
but  folks  are  not  called  to  hear— he  is  not  called.  There  is 
reciprocity  in  that.  But  if  a  Baptist  church  wants  a  Psedo- 
Baptist  man  to  preach  to  them  they  have  a  right  to  him  and 
to  his  services.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  say  a  word  to  them 
except  themselves.  Newspaper  editors,  even,  have  not  a 
right  to  say  anything  about  it.  If  a  Congregational  church 
wants  a  Methodist  Dr.  Newman  and  they  hear  him  with 
profit,  he  has  a  right  to  stay  there.  His  exterior  relations 
may  remain  with  the  Methodists,  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
that.  I  do  not  care  where  the  roots  of  the  tree  pasture  that 
hangs  over  my  wall  and  gives  me  all  the  pears.  And  if  all 
the  glow  and  enthusiasm  and  life  of  our  Methodist  brethren 
can  be  carried  into  the  formalities  of  some  of  our  other 
churches  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  blessing.  Free  trade 
between  churches  and  "ministers  !  I  am  free  trade  on  that, 
if  I  am  not  anywhere  else.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  fool- 
ish, so  squeamish,  so  absurd  as  all  this  talk  about  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  church,  and  about  a  man's  loyalty  to  his  denomin- 
ation !  You  might  as  well  talk  about  my  loyalty  to  the  fences 
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round  about  my  farm.  Fences  are  very  good  things  against 
wandering  cattle,  but  you  need  not  make  a  life-and- 
death  matter  of  them.  Yet,  some  one  of  your  crusty  old 
farmers  will  spend  half  he  is  worth  on  a  lawsuit,  because 
a  man  has  three  inches  of  his  territory.  Life  is  too  short 
and  too  precious  for  these  things,  and  when  a  man  can  go 
into  another  denomination  to  preach  to  their  acceptance, 
and  can  hold  them  around  about  him,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the  name  of  love,  let  him 
be!  I  speak  to  newspaper,  court,  counsel,  everything  but 
Devil — for  of  course  he  goes  about  making  trouble  every- 
where. 

Another  thing.  This  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  rights  of  variety  and  variation,  and  this 
corrected  notion  of  unity  as  being  harmony  and  not 
identity,  and  not  sameness, — these  ideas  will  not  weaken 
men,  and  will  not  weaken  doctrine,  but  will  cleanse  them 
and  strengthen  them. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  doubt  and  unbelief.  People 
look  upon  a  man  that  has  said  he  is  a  sceptic,  as  though 
he  had  the  small-pox.  He  is  so  dangerous!  A  man  has  a 
right  to  be  a  sceptic.  He  has  as  much  right  to  be  a  scep- 
tic as  he  has  to  be  sick,  and  that  is  a  universal  right. 
There  is  a  higher  view  than  that.  A  sceptic  is  nothing 
but  a  man  finding  his  way,  oftentimes,  to  a  higher  level. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  forsaking  rubbish,  with  the  object  of 
getting  hold  of  the  substance.  He  is  a  man  who  will  not 
eat  hay,  but  wants  fresh  grass.  He  was'nt  to  be  led  by  the 
side  of  still  waters  and  green  pastures.  Doubt  and  faith 
are  born  twins,  and  you  have  no  right  to  separate  them. 
They  ought  to  recognize  each  other.  Doubt  of  things 
past  is  simply  clearing  the  way  to  a  brighter  and  a  nobler 
future;  and  since  with  the  spirit  of  knowledge  old  things 
are  passing  away,  let  us  thank  God,  and  only  ask  that  the 
doubters  may  become  the  new  men  of  a  generation  of 
faith. 

Right  in  front  of  my  house  I  have  a  beech  tree.  All 
winter  long,  because  its  leaves  were  so  beautiful  during  the 
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summer,  it  holds  on  to  them.  In  January  they  are  there; 
in  February  they  are  there ;  in  March  they  are  there.  In 
May  the  tree  begins  to  grow  and  one  after  the  other  the 
leaves  begin  to  drop.  There  is  nothing  that  will  undo  the 
old  dead  leaf  that  has  no  juice  in  it,  so  quickly  as  growth 
in  the  tree.  When  men  are  growing,  the  old  leaves  begin 
to  drop  off.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  decadence;  it  is  a  sign  that 
summer  is  coming,  that  the  tree  is  growing  larger,  and  the 
gloss  on  the  old  leaves  is  a  mere  prophecy  of  the  coming 
of  new  ones,  fresher  ones,  brighter  ones. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  believe  in  God,  do  not  fret  and  worry. 
God  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  universe.  I  know  there 
are  multitudes  of  men  who  think  they  are  sent  into  the 
world  as  God's  vicegerents.  They  tell  God  in  their  prayers 
a  good  many  things  he  never  knew  before,  and  he  smiles  at 
their  advice  in  many  other  relations.  But  one  thought 
ought  to  steady  every  man's  heart.  It  is  that  God  is  per- 
fectly wise  and  perfectly  good,  and  is  unfolding  this  earth 
individually  and  collectively  in  the  ages.  Let  us  accept 
God  and  rest  in  him.  Let  us  not  worry  nor  fret  ourselves 
at  what  men  do,  nor  churches,  nor  nations,  nor  any  other 
thing,  but  "  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good." 

Write  that  over  your  desks.  Write  that  over  your  cradles. 
Carry  it  in  your  mind  day  by  day.  It  is  astonishing  what 
peace  you  will  get  out  of  it. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Lord  God  of  our  salvation,  our  father's  God,  and  our  God,  we  draw  near 
to  thee  in  thought.  We  are  never  far  from  thee,  for  thou  art  everywhere, 
and  our  life  is  but  thy  spirit  working  in  us.  We  rejoice  that  all  the  hope 
which  we  have,  all  the  love,  all  the  trust,  whatever  in  life  has  proved  joyous 
and  good,  from  each  to  the  other — all  is  of  thee.  Thou  art  all  that  and 
yet  more  abundantly.  We  draw  near  to  thee  as  the  sum  of  all  excellence. 
All  glory  is  round  about  thee,  all  goodness  within  thee,  all  pure  life,  all 
pure  pleasure,  or  joy,  or  ecstasy.  Thou  art  the  light,  radiant  beyond  all 
other  thought  of  light. 

We  thank  thee  that  thus  in  thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
not  only,  but  that  in  thee  also  we  may  have  our  trust  and  our  love  for  those 
that  are  dear  to  us.  Our  very  deepest  friendships  we  may  lay  over  against 
thee,  and  feel  that  thou  dost  impart  eternity  to  them.  All  the  love  that 
wells  from  the  deepest  sources  in  our  nature,  we  may  believe  is  eternal,  be- 
cause inspired  of  God  and  nourished  from  him.  We  may  bring  our  help- 
lessness in  ourselves  and  in  our  children  to  thee.  WTe  may  bring  our  ignor- 
ance to  thee.  We  may  bring  all  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  thou 
dost  make  thyself  in  all  these  glorious  in  helpfulness. 

We  rejoice,  O  Lord,  that  thou  art  all  in  all,  most  merciful  in  the  long 
procession  of  the  development,  long  suffering,  most  patient  with  error  and 
mistake,  lenient  towards  transgression,  but  wilt  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty,  or  make  that  which  is  wrong  as  if  it  were  right.  Yet  thou  wilt  not 
chastise  to  destroy  but  to  restore.  Thou  goest  forth  for  one  lost  sheep, 
and  rejoicest  more  in  bringing  it  back  than  over  all  those  that  had  not 
wandered  away. 

We  adore  thee  for  this  greatness  of  thy  nature,  and  we  desire  to  live  in 
the  light  of  these  truths  more  hopefully,  more  earnestly,  and  more  fruit- 
fully. 

Command  thy  blessing,  we  pray  thee,  upon  thy  servants  who  this  morn- 
ing have  shown  their  desire  to  rear  their  children  for  God  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  them  and 
unto  each  the  lesson  of  the  consecration  of  themselves  in  which  is  the  conse- 
cration of  their  children.  May  these  dear  little  ones  be  spared  to  grow  up 
to  strength,  to  loyalty,  to  truth  and  honor,  and  all  usefulness.  But  if  they 
shall  go  before,  may  they  shine  out  of  the  heavens  to  the  loving  and  longing 
parents'  hearts  as  stars  that  guide  their  way  thither. 

We  pray  that  thou  will  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  in  all  the  families  of 
this  congregation.  Wilt  thou  sustain  the  parents  under  all  burdens  and 
under  all  trials,  cares,  sorrows  and  disappointments,  in  all  lack  and  poverty. 


*  Following  the  baptism  of  children. 
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O  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wouldst  abide  with  them,  not  an  evening  guest, 
but  evermore.  May  thy  light  and  love  be  the  rule  of  every  house,  and 
may  our  children  grow  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  of  all 
love  and  grace. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  those  that  are  gathered  together  this  morning,, 
strangers  in  our  midst.  May  they  not  be  strange  to  thee.  Draw  them  very 
near  to  thee,  and  in  the  blessing  of  the  sanctuary  may  they  find  themselves 
once  more,  as  it  were,  at  home  and  among  their  own  brethren. 

We  pray  for  those  that  are  absent  from  us,  upon  the  deep  or  far  away  in 
our  own  or  foreign  lands.  Guard  them  and  keep  them  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  errand.  Bring  them  back  to  us  and  bless  their  thoughts  of  us. 
this  day.  May  all  the  hours  that  bring  joy  to  us  bring  also  memories  of  joy 
to  them. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  the  members  of  this  church, 
upon  all  our  schools  and  missions,  upon  all  our  labors  for  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering,  and  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  truth. 

We  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  all  this  land,  and  in  all  lands. 
May  that  day  arise,  long  lingering,  yet  promised,  when  all  the  earth  shall 
see  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore.  Amen,. 
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School  of  Phonography  and  Type- Writing 

Will,  from  June  15  to  September  15,  1884,  be  held  at  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  instead  of 
at  199  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Superior  advantages  will  be  afforded,  in  this  school, 
to  teachers  and  others,  during  their  summer  vacation,  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these 
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A  Study  of  Meekness. 


"  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."— Matt,  v  :  5. 


Meekness  is  not  simply  unprovokableness;  for  then  they 
that  had  the  stupidest  brains  would  be  the  most  meek. 
Insensibility  is  frequently  the  reason  why  men  do  not  sin 
as  others  sin.  There  is  no  discord  possible  on  the  bass- 
viol  to  a  string  that  does  not  exist,  or  that  has  not  been 
brought  to  any  tension.  And  it  is  very  easy  for  a  man  to 
be  patient  when  he  is  not  hurt  and  can't  be  hurt,  because 
there  is  no  nerve  struck.  The  white-faced  men  that  go 
through  life  as  if  they  were  enameled,  are  not  meek,  by 
any  means.  Meekness  may  be  the  quality  of  relative  want 
of  strength,  but  its  glory  and  its  power  is  in  strength.  It 
is  where  a  man  is  fully  equipped;  it  is  where  he  is  sensi- 
tive; it  is  where  he  discerns  between  right  and  wrong, 
pure  and  impure;  between  the  things  that  ought  to  be, 
and  the  things  that  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  there  that 
meekness  has  its  sovereign  field.  It  is  gentleness  and 
kindness  when  men  are  subject  to  great  provocation.  It 
is  the  capacity,  and  the  fact  of  turning  voluntarily  the 
full  tide  of  compassion  and  of  benevolence  upon  men  that 
are  doing  things  infinitely  provoking.  Nobody  wants  to 
strike  back  when  he  is  not  struck;  but  when  a  man  is 
struck  a  full  blow,  all  the  appropriate  muscles  tingle  to  re- 
turn it  again;  and  to  be  able  to  say  "  Peace,  be  still;  "  not 
only  that,  but  to  be  able  to  control  the  rising  desire  for  re- 
venge, and  to  replace  every  feeling  of  that  kind  with 
those  of  gentleness  and  sweetness  and  real  affection, — that 
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is  meekness.  (It  needs  the  more  explanation,  because  you 
are  less  acquainted  with  that  than  with  almost  any  other 
grace.) 

Meekness,  then,  is  such  a  self-control  as  enables  one  to 
maintain  his  ideal  of  benevolence  and  of  love  under  great 
control  of  temper.  It  implies  the  ability  to  hold  the 
temper  in  check  perfectly:  anger,  wrath,  avenging  desires, 
are  all  controlled.  They  may  show  themselves,  but  they 
are  suppressed  at  once.  And  to  hold  them  in  check,  so 
that  the  spirit  of  kindness  shall  be  able  to  rise  and  prevail 
and  exhibit  itself,  and  in  such  decided  forms  as  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  object  before  you,  that  is  meekness. 

Hence  meekness  does  not  imply  a  quietude  of  mind  in  the 
presence  of  injuries  on  account  of  insensibility,  nor  from 
languid  and  weak  disposition,  nor  upon  any  selfish  calcu- 
lation of  advantage,  as  a  politician  suppresses  his  righte- 
ous indignation  in  the  hope  of  more  votes,  or  as  a  mer- 
chant suppresses  his  disgust  at  a  mean  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter  in  the  expectation  of  bargains;  that 
is  not  meekness;  that  is  the  calculation  of  selfishness.  Nor 
from  the  fear  which  a  slave  has,  crouching  before  un- 
righteous oppression  of  his  master;  nor  such  a  feeling  as  a 
satellite  has,  when  he  flatters  the  king  who  has  outraged 
him  in  every  right — the  joint  act  of  fear  and  hope  of  ad- 
vantage. None  of  these  things  constitute  meekness.  The 
mere  suppression  of  anger  and  violence  in  the  presence  of 
wrong — all  suppression  of  it—  is  not  meekness.  It  is  the 
suppression  of  all  anger,  and  all  cruelty,  in  the  soul  itself, 
on  account  of  one's  benevolent  desire  for  the  good  of 
another.  There  is  no  man  such  a  sinner  before  you  as  the 
man  that  is  attempting  to  injure  you,  and  there  is  no  place 
in  life  where  a  man  can  so  test  the  force  of  divine  love  in 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  bear  with  that  sinner  when  he  is 
thrusting  poisoned  darts  at  his  very  life.  That  is  meek- 
ness, and  it  is  divine. 

It  is  one  of  the  noblest  victories  over  one's  natural  im- 
pulses of  anger  and  of  violence,  possible  to  humanity.  It 
is  returning  good  for  evil.  Why,  what  a  simple,  pretty 
little  text  that  is  to  skate  on:  "  Return,  my  child,  good  for 
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evil;  that  is  to  say,  give  strawberries  to  the  girl  that 
pouted  at  you  and  called  you  ugly  names;  give  her  some- 
thing; return  good  for  evil."  It  is  a  mechanical  thing 
that  men  think  of  mostly;  but  when  men  take  the  large- 
ness of  it,  the  power  of  it  over  yourself,  such  self-command 
and  self-control  as  that  you  can  suppress  every  element 
that  belongs  to  the  lower  animal  nature  in  the  presence  of 
provoking  wrong,  and  feel  for  the  sinner  a  kindly,  benefi- 
cent feeling,  that  is  one  of  the  grandest  victories  ever  at- 
tained in  this  world;  and  that  it  has  been  celebrated  so 
little,  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
so  few  victories  of  that  kind. 

This  is  that  spirit  that  sets  a  smile  over  against  the 
scowl.  It  is  good-will  over  against  hatred.  It  is  calmness 
over  against  violence,  it  is  patience  and  sweetness  standing 
over  against  provocations  and  wrath.  It  is  bringing  love  to 
be  the  supreme  working  power  under  emergencies  and  cir- 
cumstances that  burn  like  fire. 

Now,  the  chief  adversaries  of  meekness  are,  first,  that 
irritableness  which  comes,  it  may  be  said,  either  from  un- 
trained nerves  or  overspent  nerves.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
an  infirmity.  Whatever  violation  of  law  we  commit,  not 
on  purpose  but  through  unwatchfulness,  is  an  infirmity. 
That  is  sin,  which  the  man  does  on  purpose,  knowing  it  is 
wrong,  or  refuses  to  do,  knowing  it  is  right.  Beneath  that, 
there  multitudes  of  erroneous  things,  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, but  they  are  in  Scripture  reckoned  as  infirmities;  our 
build,  our  education,  our  health,  the  overbearing  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  us;  there  is  great  compassion  in  God 
and  Providence  for  those  that  err  through  infirmity. 

Then  comes,  and  largely,  pride,  as  an  indefatigable  enemy 
of  meekness;  the  sense  of  what  we  are,  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  rights  and  superiorities.  Men  won't  tolerate 
anything  that  lowers  their  dignity;  they  will  fight  first. 
Men  are  ashamed  to  have  a  wrong  done  them  and  not  re- 
sent it.  It  runs  not  only  through  unchristianized  society, 
but  it  prevails  very  largely  among  Christian  men;  and  in- 
stances have  been  known  where  saints  of  the  pulpit,  even, 
have  telt  it.    Where  a  man  has  this,  it  is  a  very  saving 
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consciousness;  it  lifts  a  man  up  above  meanness,  keeps  a 
man  all  the  while  as  a  conservator  of  his  own  reputation 
and  dignity.  But  where  a  proper  pride  is  wanted  he  is 
very  apt  to  resent  with  the  under  faculties,  and  not  with 
the  superior  element  of  love.  Which  will  you  fight  with  ? 
Your  animal  or  your  angel?  With  whose  weapons  ?  those 
of  the  flesh  or  those  of  the  spirit  ?  Will  you  immediately 
repel  and  avenge  any  wrong  done  to  you  ?  Pride  too  often 
says  to  meekness,     You  are  too  weak,  you  are  too  weak." 

Next,  conscience  is  a  great  adversary,as  the  world  works, 
of  meekness.  Of  all  noble  forces  an  educated,  intelligent 
and  modest  conscience  is  the  best.  But  what  a  weak  and 
ridiculous  thing  conscience  is  made  to  be  in  life!  It  is  the 
liveried  servant  of  the  soul,  and  runs  on  all  errands;  a 
lackey,  running  for  every  master.  It  is  the  diplomatical 
liar  of  the  soul  ;  it  is  the  hard  advocate,  serving  in  turn 
every  evil  impulse.  Pride  sends  conscience  out  in  its  ser- 
vice. Vanity  fees  it.  Anger  rides  it.  Even  cruelty  makes 
it  hold  the  knife  and  slay  the  victim.  It  is  conscience  that 
makes  men  suspicious.  They  "  ought  to  be,"  they  say.  It 
is  conscience  that  makes  men  fearful  of  trusting  men,  that 
refuses  reconciliations,  that  dresses  obstinacy  in  the  colors 
of  duty.  Conscience  lends  its  name  and  its  clothes  to 
every  passion  in  turn,  to  masquerade  withal.  Poor  fool, 
it  serves  all  sides  of  evil,  and  knows  it  not.  It  is  every 
man's  mule,  and  every  man  rides  it.  It  carries  men  to 
every  evil  errand.  For  conscience's  sake  they  quarrel, slander, 
and  revenge  themselves.  For  conscience's  sake  they  are 
obstinate,  obdurate  and  uncharitable.  Conscience  issues 
signed  checks  to  every  angry  passion, and  leaves  each  one  to 
fill  them  up  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 

Thus  meekness  finds  conscience  in  its  way  perpetually, 
as  a  vast  rock  fallen  into  the  path,  which  one  cannot  climb 
over  nor  get  around.  And  to  conscience  so  perverted,  how 
sweet  are  the  passages  of  Scripture,  "Abhor  that  which  is 
evil."  Up  and  at  it,  conscience,  up  and  at  it,  and  don't 
stop  for  the  man  that  is  behind  the  evil!  "  Contend  earn- 
estly for  the  faith  that  once  was  delivered  to  the  saints." 
If  there  is  any  fighting  to  be  done,  conscience  is  there  and 
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wants  to  have  a  hand  in  it.  Conscience  has  persecuted  the 
world,  turmoiled  the  world.  Without  it  the  world  is  but  a 
den  of  beasts,  and  with  it  perverted,  scarcely  any  better. 
A  glorious  thing  is  an  educated  and  intelligent  conscience, 
moving  within  the  sphere  of  love  and  long  suffering,  and 
not  going  outside  of  its  glorious  rainbow  lines.  But  a  con- 
science that  is  allied  to  all  the  under  man  is  the  world's 
torment. 

In  the  crowd  of  deceits,  meekness  in  its  true  colors  and 
dignity  towers  high  toward  the  heaven  in  an  unclouded 
sky,  white  as  the  snow  on  Mount  Blanc, — but  not,  like  it, 
unfruitful,  frigid,  and  lonely  in  its  dangerous  solitude.  For, 
white  as  snow  and  radiant  as  snow,  it  is  as  warm  as  the 
summer  showers  are.  It  is  not  bloodlessly  snow  white  ;  it 
is  not  pulseless,  though  calm  ;  it.  is  not  torpid,  though  it  be 
peaceful ;  it  is  not  without  power,  though  it  is  at  rest.  It 
shall  not  strive,  nor  cry,  neither  shall  a  man  hear  its  voice 
in  the  street — that  was  of  Christ  said,  and  of  him  because 
he  was  a  prince  of  meekness. 

Yet  it  is  the  thorough  element,  it  is  the  most  glorious  at- 
tainment of  the  human  conflict.  I  may  say  that  it  is  born 
of  God's  very  inmost  self.  It  is  born  of  that  element  in 
God,  which  re-appears  on  earth  in  a  mother's  love  for  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  and  passions  of  her  children.  It 
is  born  of  the  element  of  God  which  watches,  and  waits, 
and  redeems  the  human  race  through  all  the  ages.  It  re- 
produces in  the  miniature  that  redemptive  nature  of  God 
which  restrains  the  wrath  of  man,  and  causes  the  remain- 
der thereof  to  praise  him.  The  motto  of  meekness,  writ- 
ten  in  letters  of  light  upon  its  banner,  is,  "  Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 

But  now,  how  shall  our  belief  that  this  is  the  supreme 
power  of  time  and  the  world  comport  with  the  facts  and 
with  the  universal  intelligent  convictions  of  mankind?  How 
shall  it  appear  that  all  other  forces,  elementary  passions, 
physical  and  tormenting  combinations  of  forces,  shall  all  be 
subdued  by  meekness?  Will  the  lamb  before  the 
lion  subdue  the  lion  ?  Will  those  bestial  qualities,  appe- 
tites, passions,  bloodthirstiness,  in  the  presence  of  a  help- 
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less  but  tempted  man,  be  assuaged  ?  Is  meekness  like  water 
thrown  on  fire,  that  it  can  no  longer  exist  ?  O,  no.  How 
then  shall  it  possess  the  earth? 

Who  has  hitherto  gained  it?  Tribes  overcome  weak 
tribes  and  take  possession  of  them.  Despotic  men  with 
military  genius  break  down  all  opposition  and  usurp  prov- 
inces and  kingdoms,  and  gather  them  into  their  vast  em- 
brace. The  iron  foot  and  the  iron  hand  have  hitherto  taken 
possession  of  the  world. 

How  shall  meekness  open  prison  doors,  beat  swords  into 
sickles,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks? 

Well,  it  is  the  ripeness  of  the  human  kind,  — meekness. 
How  luscious  is  the  ripe  peach,  ere  long;  how  bitter  and 
acerb  is  it  just  now,  before  it  is  ripe.  Meekness  is  the  con- 
summation of  all  graces  in  the  human  soul,  and  all  quali- 
ties within,  as  well  as  all  qualities  without,  demand  their 
time  for  growth  and  development. 

Thus  far  the  human  race  has  been  preponderantly  an 
animal  race,  and  though  there  have'been  single  meek  men, 
predominantly  men  have  not  known  it.  The  power  to  con- 
tend against  evil  by  their  supernal  brain  has  not  been  de- 
veloped as  yet,  and  the  victory  of  meekness  is  a  victory 
yet  to  come. 

But  steadfastly  through  the  eras  of  time  gone  by,  every 
step  of  civilization  has  been  a  step  toward  amelioration,  a 
step  toward  gentleness,  a  step  toward  influence  as  distinct 
from  authority,  a  step  toward  the  procuring  of  man's  ends 
by  intellectual  reasons  rather  than  by  blood  and  by  fthe 
fists.  And  the  the  steady  tendency  has  been  away  from 
the  law  of  violence,  toward  the  law  ofepersuasion;  and  the 
law  of  persuasion  is  the  eldest  born  child  of  love  itself.  So 
that  all  the  historic  periods  look  forward  to  a  day  in  which 
men  will,  by  their  reason,  and  by  their  moral  sensibilities, 
and  above  all,  by  the  temperature  of  love,  subdue  every 
evil  thing  that  shall  rise  up  around  about  them. 

The  earth  is  not  to  be  possessed  by  the  meek  to  day  nor 
to-morrow;  and  yet,  where  you  can  cluster  together  a  few 
men,  apart  from  society  and  in  habitations  of  their  own, 
they  have  so  far  developed  the  spirit  of  meekness  that 
men  can  see  that  this  has  in  it  singular  power. 
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I  speak  always  with  great  affection  and  respect  of  the 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  their  co-relative  sects  that  refuse 
all  violence  and  that  live  on  a  higher  plane  than  ordinary 
christians  do  live,  if  they  live  on  the  plane  of  their  own 
theology,  which  they  don't,  very  often.  But  we  have,  seen 
in  their  prosperity,  in  their  thrift  and  in  their  wide-spread 
influence,  the  dawning  fulfillment  of   this  declaration  : 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
Their  example  aud  testimony  has  gone  far  toward  the 
suppression  of  wars,  in  the  most  warlike  nations;  they 
have  gone  far  towards  the  civilization  of  the  barbaric 
justice,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  ages,  and  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  capital  offences  have  been  brushed  away 
from  the  English  statute  book,  and  a  kinder  and  a  gentler 
jurisprudence  gathered  in  its  place,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  these  men  that  have  bestowed  silent,  genial, 
loving  influence,  rather  than  rude  violence. 

But  they  have  been  a  handful  only,  and  looking  at  the 
human  race  comprehensively,  all  over  the  globe,  the  world 
is  almost  as  bad  to-day  as  it  ever  was;  that  is  to  say,  it 
fights  by  the  bottom  of  the  brain,  instead  of  ruling  by  the 
top  of  the  brain.  We  have  had  specimens  enough  and  there 
are  promises  enough,  and  there  are  also  omens  and  hints 
enough,  to  show  that  every  step  of  development  of  the 
human  race  will  be  away  from  basilar  power  and  towards 
coronal  power,  and  that  the  very  apex  will  have  been 
touched,  the  very  crown  of  heaven  attained  when  men 
shall  be  able  to  suppress  in  themselves,  first,  and  then  upon 
others  outside  of  them  all  spirit  of  raging  violence,  all 
hatreds,  all  cruelties,  lusts  and  wrongs,  by  the  simple  out- 
shining of  the  noble  qualities  of  regenerated  soul.  And  by 
and  by  the  whole  earth  shall  be  possessed  by  the  meek. 
By  and  by  the  whole  earth  shall  be  ruled,  on  the  land  and 
on  the  sea,  in  the  council  chamber  and  on  the  throne  by 
the  considerations  of  equity,  of  purity,  of  beneficence,  of 
kindliness,  that  spring  from  the  love  power  of  the  human 
soul. 

Not  to-day  then.  Meekness  is  as  yet  a  seed.  But  the 
inherent  nature  of  love  is  to  prevail  finally  over  all  opposi- 
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tion.  In  any  single  conflict  it  may  be  overcome,  but  in  its 
full  career  it  will  rise  in  power  and  in  beauty  over  all 
opposition. 

Behold  the  barren  field.  Everything  sleeps  or  is  dead. 
Call,  now,  to  the  winds  in  January.  Call,  now,  to  the 
sheeting  snows  in  February  to  redeem  the  field  and  the 
forest,  and  all  their  violence  falls  short.  Call  for  nature's 
rudest  forces,  that  walk  the  earth  invisible  in  rugged 
power,  or  storms  and  winds,  and  what  change  can  violence 
work  upon  the  dead  field  and  the  waking  forest.  Yet  there 
is  a  prophecy  of  silence  in  the  south,  and  there  are  winds 
that  wander,  run  before  the  coming  sun.  Now  the  morn- 
ing comes  earlier  and  the  evening  lingers  later.  Now 
milder  heavens;  now  come  birds,  singing  victory;  more 
light,  longer  days,  gentler  heat,  and,  behold,  death  is  slain 
and  June  is  here,  and  in  her  lap  all  falls.  The  storms  can 
no  longer  touch,  nor  frosts  destroy.  And  so  shall  be  the 
advancing  forces  of  love  and  meekness,  but  not  in  January 
nor  in  February,  nor  in  the  March,  in  which  the  world  is 
now  living,  but  in  June  and  summer. 

In  order  that  this  ideal  meekness — for  meekness  at 
present  is  an  ideal,  rather  than  an  attainment — in  order 
that  it  may  reign  in  your  hearts,  you  must  believe  .in  it. 
On  no  other  one  point  do  I  suppose  that  men  are  less  edu- 
cated and  less  trained  than  on  this.  The  fact  is,  they  don't 
believe  in  it.  Christians  don't  believe  in  it.  They  have  a 
vague  and  general  belief  in  the  power  of  gentleness,  and 
that  is  all.  It  does  not  come  home  to  them,  with  its  full 
force,  that  all  the  upper  realm  of  the  human  brain  must 
be  in  constant  control  of  the  under  and  passional  brain  ; 
that  the  under  forces  are  subject  to  the  upper,  and  that  the 
under  are  in  insurrection,  and  commit  treason,  when  they 
refuse  to  be  restrained  by  reason,  and  by  conscience,  and 
by  love.  A  man  must  be  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  it. 

Now,  men  say,  whenever  they  give  way  to  violent  pas- 
sions, though  they  be  christians,  and  some  of  them  per- 
fect christians:  "  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  stand  in  the 
pulpit,  and  teach  us  such  things  as  this,  but  if  you  were 
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in  my  place,  you  would  have  done  just  such  things  as  I 
have  done."  I  think  very  likely,  my  beloved,  for  I  am  as 
big  a  fool  as  you  are,  in  many  things,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  you.  But  because  two  'men  sin,  and  one  the 
teacher,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  teacher  was  not  right 
in  his  doctrine. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  the  law  of  kindness,  and  only  in 
the  hands  of  God  is  it  safe  to  put  the  rigor  of  anything 
else.  "Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  repay." 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  be  bitter,  only  the  God  of  all 
creation  is  safe  to  trust.  In  no  being  is  it  safe  to  trust  the 
punishment  of  being  chastised  bitterly,  but  in  the  hands 
of  God.    Man  is  dangerous. 

We  must  not  only  believe  in  the  duty,  but  in  the  possi- 
bility. You  must  be  meek  in  the  presence  of  adversaries. 
In  fact,  you  don't  believe  it.  In  fact,  you  don't  care  for  it, 
not  if  you  don't  strive,  but  it  is  the  law  and  it  is  the  ideal, 
and  though  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  follow,  at  once,  in 
every  course  on  earth,  no  man  can  touch  the  ideal  of  that 
course  at  once,  he  can  keep  it  in  his  eye,  and  steer  by  it, 
as  the  navigator  steers  by  the  stars.  And  this  is  the  road 
to  meekness,  to  believe  in  it  first.  It  is  to  be  honored  and 
not  derided.  They  are  not  to  be  praised  that  give  way  to 
violence,  as  if  their  being  high  spirited  were  more  noble 
than  the  men  that  refused  to  avenge  themselves.  It  is  dis- 
graceful for  a  man  to  avenge  himself.  It  is  to  ally  oneself 
more  evidently  with  the  animal  kingdom  than  he  was  by 
nature.  We  don't  blame  the  lion's  ramp  and  blow,  but  for 
a  man  to  imitate  the  lion  is  base  indeed. 

We  ought  to  study  meekness,  therefore,  individually,  as 
an  artist  studies  lines  and  colors  in  nature,  and  adapt 
ourselves  to  it. 

It  should  be  practiced  largely  in  the  family,  which  is 
God's  school  and  training  ground.  Now  and  then  there 
are  those  that  go  out  without  family  training,  or  with  bad 
family  training,  and  yet,  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  nobleness, 
do  the  right  things  in  life.  But  the  family  is  the  armory.  It 
is  there  that  we  are  equipped  mainly  for  the  great  experi- 
ences of  human  life.    "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
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should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
That  is,  not  teach  a  child  the  way  to  go,  but  train  him. 
Training  is  teaching  followed  up  by  practice  continually, 
here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,  until  the  habit  is  formed — 
for  it  is  largely  habit.    Train  the  child. 

Now,  you  must  train  in  the  family  those  qualities  that 
shall  make  a  man  strong  in  conscious  goodness.  Make  a 
child  feel  that  to  bellow  is  to  be  a  beast,  but  to  be  long- 
suffering,  patient,  repaying  injury  with  kindness,  overcom- 
ing evil  by  good  is  heroic.  The  child  should  be  inspired 
with  heroism.  To  ride  through  the  battlefield  quieting 
the  almost  irresistible  strength  of  the  hand  and  arm, 
steadying  one's  self  to  face  destroying  missies.  All  the 
world  is  caught  with  the  nobility  of  that,  you,  I  and  every- 
body ;  and  when  it  is  subverted  by  certain  great  moral 
ends  and  graces,  the  holding  of  a  man's  life  in  his  hand  as 
though  is  were  nothing,  has  some  glorious  elements  in  it. 
But  that,  as  generally  understood  by  the  law  of  violence 
in  war,  is  of  the  very  lowest  merit,  of  the  basest  kind  of 
merit.  The  law  of  forbearance,  the  law  of  patience,  the 
law  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  the  law  of  praying 
for  enemies,  of  forgiving  injuries,  of  overcoming  evil  with 
good — that  is  the  law  that  shall  yet  shine  as  the  stars  in 
the  heavens.  The  heroes,  as  yet,  are  few — God  increase 
their  number ! 

It  should  be  practiced,  then,  in  the  family  as  part  of  the 
lesson  that  we  teach  our  children.  It  then  should  be  ex- 
tended, as  it  naturally  will  be,  so  that  all  business  and 
social  intercourse  shall  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, not  of  envy,  not  of  jealousy,  not  of  mean  selfishness, 
but  under  the  royal  law:  "  Do  to  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  to  you." 

It  should  go  into  business,  it  should  go  into  govern- 
ments. When  governments  are  criticised  as  being  too 
rigid,  too  sharp,  and  the  penalties  as  too  harsh  and  bar- 
baric, men  are  accustomed  to  say  that  this  is  upsetting  the 
fundamental  law  of  conscience  and  good  rule — that  it  is  a 
mere  "mush  of  magnanimity"  and  benevolence.  It  may  be 
— sometimes  is;  nevertheless,  the  ameliorations  of  govern- 
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ments  by  which  the  laws  shall  be  reformed  and  the  evil 
restrained,  are  through  the  force  of  moral  means — not  dis- 
allowing physical  force  by  any  means — but  subordinating 
them  and  keeping  them  in  the  background.  Governments 
will  have  their  power  and  their  glory  augmented  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  able  to  do  that. 

When  General  Butler  was  appointed  to  a  command  of 
the  city  of  New  York — for  the  sake  of  those  virtues  which 
he  has  in  a  signal  degree,  namely  as  a  police  captain  con- 
trolling the  vicious — pending  an  election  and  fearing  a 
riot  of  the  mob  on  account  of  the  government's  enforced 
call  for  troops,  he  took  command  and  not  a  soldier  was  to 
be  seen.  The  Island  had,  however,  a  sufficient  military 
force;  not  in  the  squares  and  streets  of  the  city,  but  in  their 
armories,  unseen,  and  unthreatening.  There  was  a  suffi- 
cient military  force.  General  Butler  called  to  him  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  of  election  several  of  the  leaders 
of  those  classes  that  were  supposed  to  favor  a  riot  and  an 
outbreak,  and  he  said  to  them:  "Gentlemen,  a  riot  is 
threatened,  and  if  one  takes  place  I  will  hold  you  person- 
ally responsible,  and  I  have  seen  men  hung  for  less  offence 
than  that."  He  dismissed  them.  Never  was  a  more 
peaceful  election  in  this  world — never! 

When  you  bring  to  bear  on  men  reasoning  and  in  the 
background  is  the  physical  capacity  to  enforce  those  rea- 
sons for  the  end  which  is  sought,  then  you  can  influence 
men.  I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  governments  should  be 
without  physical  force  and  without  physical  instruments, 
or  that  the  human  race  can'be  governed  as  yet  without  phy- 
sical power.  For  as  the  animal  can  only  be  governed  and 
restrained  by  physical  appliances,  and  force  met  with  force, 
in  the  lower  tiers  of  existence,  so  in  human  society,  whose 
base  springs  in  animalism  and  rises,  you  cannot  yet  bring- 
to  bear  upon  the  lower  tiers  motives  that  they  have  not 
attended  to,  or  are  not  within  their  comprehension.  For  a 
long  time  to  come  government  will  hold  in  its  hand  the 
sword.  By  and  by  it  will  sheathe  the  sword,  but  it  will  be 
there.  By  and  by  it  will  ungird  the  belt  and  hang  it  on 
the  wall,  but  it  will  be  there.    Not  until  the  human  race 
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has  attained  to  a  very  much  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  moral  things  than  now  will  it  even  be  possible  for  a 
government  to  increase  in  civilization  with  motives  other 
than  the  barbaric — not  until  it  is  very  highly  advanced  in 
that  direction  will  it  be  able  to  better  society,  and  move 
the  bottom  with  and  for  the  sake  of  the  influences  that 
move  the  top.    But  the  day  will  come. 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the  changes  that  take 
place  will  not  be  so  manifestly  changes  in  productive  indus- 
try. The  simplification  of  the  ends  and  business  of  life,  the 
facility  of  production  and  distribution,  the  giving  to  men 
more  and  more  in  all  the  lower  walks  of  life,  of  the  com- 
forts of  civilization.  I  believe  that  these  things  are  ad- 
vancing and  rising  steadily  towards  the  felicity  of  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  but  the  time  is  afar  off  as  yet.  Never- 
theless, let  us  watch  and  wait  and  pray.  It  is  not  noon-day 
when  the  watcher  sees  the  first  daylight  dawn  over  the  hills 
in  the  east,  but  it  is  the  prophecy;  and  as  sure  as  the  black 
turns  to  gray,  and  the  gray  turns  to  light  or  roseate  hues, 
when  the  morning  sun  will  rise,  so  surely  the  develop- 
ments in  governments  and  in  civilization,  the  world  over, 
are  towards  kindness  as  over  against  cruelty,  and  look  to- 
wards the  coming  of  the  great  and  final  day.  I  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  from  our  fathers'  banner  will  be  erased 
the  lion,  when  from  the  French  and  the 'American  flags  the 
eagle  will  be  erased,  and  the  double-headed  eagle  from  that 
of  Austria,  and  every  other  beast  of  prey  that  well  has 
symbolized  the  motive  forces  of  nations  hitherto.  There 
shall  come  the  day  when  the  white  flag  shall  spread  over 
all  the  nations,  with  no  army  beneath  it,  and  when  no  vul- 
ture, nor  serpent,  nor  lion,  nor  beast  of  prey  shall  be  the 
emblem  on  it,  but  when  the  sun  in  its  glory  with  light  and 
heat  outspreading,  shall  stand  to  represent  the  forces  that 
dominate  in  the  Church,  and  dominate  in  the  State,  and 
dominate  everywhere  over  human  life. 

It  will  be  the  consummation  of  that  glorious  develop- 
ment which  consists  in  meekness,  or  the  overbearing  influ- 
ence of  kindness  as  against  violence,  injustice  and  offence. 
It  will  be  when  meekness  has  been  developed  in  the  family^ 
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and  by  it,  into  business,  into  government  and  into  interna- 
tional commerce;  for  the  whole  world  is,  as  yet,  drawing 
its  wisdom  from  basilar  fountains.  The  light  that  is 
from  above  and  the  power  that  is  from  above,  sweet  and 
gentle  all  through — that  is  of  very  little  use  yet,  except  in 
small  communities,  and  in  small  sections  of  them.  But 
the  day  will  come,  the  day  is  coming. 

In  the  evolution  of  forces,  the  highest  is  love,  and  on  its 
way  up,  the  human  race  has  come  to  the  intermediary  pas- 
sions, and  the  basilar  are  suppressed  in  a  measure.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  stand  the 
the  commercial,  the  selfish,  the  proud  elements.  Yet, 
above  them  are  the  mild  sky,  the  falling  dew,  the  sweet 
seasons,  and  all  the  progeny  that  summer  brings  with  it, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  spread  and  swell  every  sound,  when  the  glory 
of  love  shall  be  the  light  of  every  dwelling,  and  when 
nations  shall  live  together  in  perfect  peace.  "  Blessed  are 
the  meek;  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 


PLYMOUTH  PULPIT. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  draw  near  to  thee  this  morning,  our  Father,  for  the  refreshment  of 
our  spirits.  We  have  toiled  through  the  week,  we  have  known  joy  and  sor- 
row, at  times  tempest-tossed,  and  at  times  becalmed.  Yet  how  much  have 
we  to  be  thankful  for — fears  that  have  been  dissipated,  hopes  fulfilled, 
longings  satisfied,  at  thine  hand.  For  all  dread  and  solicitude,  we  have  had 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  promise.  If  we  have  borne  pains,  we  have  been 
sustained  in  it,  and  the  spirit  has  conquered  the  flesh.  We  have  continued 
in  the  enjoyment  of  our  social  relations,  but  above  all  things,  we  thank  thee 
for  our  reason,  that  it  remains,  that  we  can  discern  the  things  above  and  be- 
neath and  round  about,  with  steadfast  vision.  We  thank  thee  that  the  light 
of  the  soul  is  not  quenched,  nor  the  government  of  our  life  dethroned,  and 
that  in  the  clear  shining  of  our  understanding  we  behold  the  evidence  of  thy 
watchful  power.  Thou  wilt  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the 
smoking  flax  until  victory  is  gained. 

O  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  all  the  innumerable  mercies  from  thee — for 
those  known  of  thee,  but  not  recognized  by  us;  for  the  shield  of  defence  in- 
terposed when  we  knew  it  not,  turning  aside  deadly  weapons;  for  all  the 
secret  counsels  of  thy  grace  by  which  we  have  been  taught  and  developed, 
by  pain,  by  sorrow,  by  self-denial  imposed,  by  irksomeness,  by  various 
trouble.  Thou  art  our  schoolmaster,  and  thou  dost  give  us  tasks,  that  in 
-acquiring  them  we  may  become  more  and  more  men  before  thee. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  these  things.  We  thank  thee  for  light  and  hope 
and  cheer,  shining  down  through  the  years  to  come.  If  there  be  but  a  few 
years  left  for  us,  then  we  thank  thee  for  that  joy  that  lies  beyond,  in  which 
we  have  full  faith,  and  which  we  see  as  by  hope,  living  upon  the  promise 
ere  the  fulfilment  comes. 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  our  God,  this  morning,  that  there  are  so  many 
of  us  gathered  together  in  a  common  faith  and  hope  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  The  great  Lover  loves  us,  and  everything  for 
which  God  lives  has  in  it  the  promise  of  our  salvation.  Mould  us  more  and 
more  unto  the  spirit  of  the  Highest.  Deliver  us  from  all  that  violence  of  our 
lower  nature  which  disturbs  thy  plan,  which  brings  us  into  trouble  so  much, 
which  defiles  the  world  in  which  we  live;  and  give  us  the  victory  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  the  spiritual  man,  that  it  may  be  strengthened  in 
us  and  control  all  things. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  that  are  here  present — upon 
all  strangers.  May  they  be  at  home  with  us.  May  they  find  the  table 
spread  of  their  father — not  our's  alone — their's,  because  they  are  Christ's. 
Bless  all  those  that  are  thinking  of  friends  separated  from  them,  whose 
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thoughts  go  wandering  up  and  down  through  all  the  world.  Yet  nowhere 
are  they  separated  from  thee,  thou  great  and  blessed  caretaker.  Bless 
them,  and  may  all  those  that  are  separated  from  us  to-day  by  wide  distances 
also  thinking  back  toward  us,  find  in  their  souls  and  in  their  inward  con- 
sciousness, the  down-dropping  fruits  of  our  prayers;  and  may  they  know 
that  they  are  remembered. 

Those  that  thou  hast  brought  hither  after  long  absence,  grant  that  their 
thanksgiving  may  abound,  and  rise  as  sweet  incense  before  thee  to-day. 
Some  that  long  have  been  deprived  of  the  worship  of  God  among  his  people 
are  here  to-day,  and  how  joyfully  come  to  them  again  the  well-remembered 
songs  and  the  voices  of  those  that  loved  them,  and  love  still.  Bless  them 
and  the  offering  which  they  bring. 

Remember  all  those  that  are  in  trouble,  and  have  come  up  hither  to  seek 
some  rest,  they  know  not  what.  May  they  find  the  God  of  their  fathers.. 
Be  to  them  a  guard  and  strength,  a  secret  hope  in  their  soul,  and  give  them 
courage — courage  to  endure — courage  to  suffer  loss,  courage  to  be  solitary, 
as  they  can  never  be  who  stand  with  thee,  for  all  the  air  is  full  of  thy  mes- 
sengers, and  all  the  world  is  thine  house,  and  thou  art  the  God  and  father  of 
all  riches  and  of  all  favor,  and  they  that  put  their  trust  in  thee  can  never  be 
alone  nor  unhelped.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  to  those  in  adversity,  that  they 
may  rise  above  the  horizon  of  time  and  discern  that  they  are  the  children  of 
God  and  heirs  of  an  eternal  inheritance. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  enter  into  all  our  households,  to  purify 
them  of  all  evil,  to  cleanse  them  of  all  that  is  wicked.  Grant,  we  pray  thee, 
that  we  may  be  united  together  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  those  that  are 
in  the  heavenly  land.  Take  care  of  those  that  are  emerging  into  responsible 
life.  Bless  the  cradle  and  the  crib.  Grant  that  those  who  look  upon  these 
with  tears  and  memories,  may,  in  the  midst  of  their^  bereavements,  be 
greatly  comforted  of  God,  and  may  the  angels  of  consolation  abide  with 
them. 

We  pray  for  all  the  churches  around  about,  and  all  thy  ministering  ser- 
vants, and  for  thy  cause  in  every  form.  Bless  the  whole  land,  and  hold  it 
from  all  distemperature.  Give  to  it  earnestness  and  a  purified  purpose,  and 
lead  it  on  and  up  into  strength,  not  for  its  own  aggrandisement,  but  that 
its  prosperity  may  be  as  a  light  and  hope  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And 
bring  in  all  the  people  everywhere  through  knowledge  unto  true  love  and 
true  faith.  Purge  superstitions  away,  and  all  idolatries,  and  grant  that  in 
the  light  and  strength  of  manhood  it  shall  never  be  possible  for  the  few  to 
oppress  the  many.  May  thy  kingdom  come  and  thy  will  be  done  upon 
earth  as  in  heaven. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore.. 
Amen. 
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including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
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real  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
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the  pathetic." — Hartford  limes. 
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bune. 

14  Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  forth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"  Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
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sionaries needed,'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor."— Bston  Globe. 
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1  ent  literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution.'  —  The  Continent. 
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to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patiently, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  girls  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble."— Boston  Globe. 

"  Abounds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor." — Independent. 

•"The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
among  the  poor,  aided  by  her  excellent  common 
sense,  enables  her  to  bring  forward  many  helpful 
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patch. 

"  Calculated  to  incite  some  grave  thinking  over 
the  duty  each  person  owes  to  unfortunate  human- 
ity, and  how  that  duty  shall  be  most  wisely  per- 
formed. .  .  .  The  writer  makes  no  set  appeal 
for  sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  safely  trusts 
to  the  effect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  of 
the  mission.  It  is  a  harrowing  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing record,  for  it  shows  that  men  may  be  rescue|' 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided  t 
right  means  be  employed." — The  Dial,  Chicago. 
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Sanctity  of  the  Body. 


"  By  faith  Joseph,  when  he  died,  made  mention  of  the  departing  of  the 
children  of  Israel;  and  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones." — 
Heb.  xi :  22. 


A  remarkable  record  of  a  dying  statesman — anxiety  re- 
specting his  bones.  Was  there  nothing  else  ?  Was  that 
the  dearest  concern  ?  And  is  that  all  that  can  be  said  of 
him  ?  In  a  picture  gallery  of  heroes,  too  ;  the  great 
names  of  Israel,  and  his,  one  of  the  greatest  !  The  last 
syllable  in  this  record  is,  that  he  was  anxious  about  his 
bones.  A  beautiful  romance — for  though  it  be  historic,  it 
is  a  romance — was  that  of  Joseph,  his  early  life,  his  later  ; 
and  his  last  anxiety  about  his  bones  seems  to  fit  on  very 
poorly  with  the  rest  of  his  history. 

Not  their  historic  deeds,  but  their  faith  was  the  point 
of  selection  for  all  the  heroes  of  this  great  chapter — the 
eleventh  of  Hebrews  ;  their  forelooking  and  their  such 
belief  of  things  not  yet  happened,  so  as  to  influence  their 
daily  life  and  conduct.  Their  faith;  that  is,  the  power  of 
the  sanctified  imagination  acting  upon  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral things.  Yet,  not  what  they  did — their  various  excel- 
lence and  achievement,  but  what  they  were  internally,  in  re- 
gard to  this  one  point,  determined  who  should  be  admitted 
and  who  should  not.  Even  the  poor  harlot  of  Jericho  had 
a  place  in  this  national  gallery,  because  she  acted  upon  a 
sagacious  foresight  of  faith,  and  did  good  to  the  spies 
that  Israel  had  sent  forth.  And  what  more  significant 
than  this  same  account  of  Joseph  !  Egypt  was  the  world's 

f  Sunday  Morning,  July  6,  1884,  Communion  Service,  and  Admission  of  New 
Members.    Lesson,  Gen.  xlviii:i-22.    Hymns,  (Plymouth  Collection), Nos.  162.  619. 
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capital,  advanced  higher  in  civilization  than  any  or  all 
others.  Joseph  was  the  ruler,  though  not  the  reigning 
monarch;  and  yet  the  power  of  the  monarch  was  in  his 
hands.  Glory,  on  every  side,  had  its  symbols.  Now,  he 
requests  of  all  this  regnant  glory  nothing.  In  his  dying 
hour  it  was  to  him  as  a  fable  ;  as  a  thing  like  a  summer's 
brook  run  dry.  He  asks  for  no  history  to  be  chiseled  on 
obelisk  or  temple  facade  or  written  upon  papyrus.  "Swear 
to  me  that  you  will  carry  my  bones  to  the  sepulcher  of  my 
fathers,  to  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob  rest.    Let  me  slumber  among  them." 

Four  hundred  years  were  yet  to  roll  away  before  the 
children  of  Israel  should  have  liberty  to  go  up  to  the 
promised  fatherland;  but  the  dying  Joseph  saw  through 
the  mist  of  time,  as  if  it  were  but  a  cubit's  width  between 
him  and  the  emancipation.  Though  embalmed,  as  was 
the  wont,  and  enclosed  in  imperishable  wood,  after  ages 
had  rolled  away  he  saw  this  emancipation,  and  the 
thought  that  that  brought  near  to  him  was,  "Let  me  sleep 
with  my  kin." 

Why  not  amidst  sculptured  caves  of  Egypt  ?  Why  not 
in  memorial  pyramids  ?  Why  not  with  monarchs  as  bed- 
fellows ?  No;  afar  off  was  a  mere  cave,  but  it  was  the 
home  of  his  youth,  in  the  land  where  he  was  born,  and 
where  all  his  ancestors  lay.    There  were  his  thoughts. 

Is  this  not  a  remarkable  scrap  to  have  in  a  book  of  in- 
spiration; a  book  that  is  to  be  the  moral  teacher  of  the 
race  and  of  the  whole  world  ?  Was  there  nothing  better 
than  that  to  occupy  a  space  already  too  scanty  ? 

Yet  is  it,  after  all,  so  insignificant  a  thing;  when  the  hopes 
and  the  heart's  yearnings  are  analyzed — are  these  not,  in 
things  commercially  or  civilly  of  little  value,  are  these  not 
treasures  ? 

He  had  never  forgotten  his  country.  Egypt  could  not 
make  him  an  Egyptian;  exile  could  not  make  him  a  for- 
eigner; all  the  gorgeous  civilization  could  not  make  him 
forget  his  shepherd-home.  Palaces,  sculptured  temples, 
magnificent  ceremonies  of  sepulture.  He  longed  to  leave 
the  Nile  and  to  sleep  where  the  Jordan  rolled,  or  near  it 
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The  faith  of  his  youth  and  the  love  of  his  childhood 
and  fidelity  to  his  nation  and  his  kindred  remained 
uncorrupted  by  the  whole  prosperity  of  his  imperial 
life,  and  is  that  nothing?  Is  this  fidelity  to  brother- 
hood, native  land  and  ancestry  to  be  counted  as  un- 
worthy of  a  record?  Ten  thousand  and  thrice  ten  thou- 
sand, yea  millions  of  men  dwell  among  us  and  are  cheered 
by  a  prosperity  such  as  never  came  to  their  earlier  years, 
yet  old  age  will  babble  still  of  the  circumscription  of 
youth,  and  the  dying  fire  will  kindle  a  flame  of  love  to  the 
old  home,  and  he  were  no  worthy  citizen  of  this  empire 
who  could  in  his  prosperity,  wipe  out  and  forget  the  home 
of  his  childhood  and  the  tongue  of  his  people;  for  among 
the  things  that  are  sacred,  none  are  more  so  than  the  re- 
membrances of  the  cradle  and  of  the  paternal  roof  of 
father  and  of  mother  and  of  childhood. 

"  What  !"  says  the  hard  Materialist,  of  this  fancy. 
k(  Why  should  he  want  to  take  his  bones  from  the  sands  of 
Egypt?  What  matter  where  the  body  sleeps?  Much  it 
matters  that  the  bones  should  be  full  and  strong  and  flinty 
in  life,  but  after  a  man  is  done  with  them  what  does  he 
care  ?  Should  a  man  care  for  the  old  coat  or  worn-out 
shoe  which  he  throws  into  the  heap  ?  And  what  more  is 
the  body  itself  but  an  instrument  worn  out  ?  Let  her  go. 
Let  the  wind  take  its  share,  and  let  the  earth  take  its 
share.  All  this  is  very  foolish  sentiment.  All  that  goes 
back  to  the  dust  or  to  vaporous  nature.  Let  it  go,  and  not 
mourn  nor  care  for  it.  It  is  wasting  one's  life  on  a  dream. 
This  concern  for  the  perishable  body  is  not  scientific  ;  it  is 
a  mirage  of  sentiment."  Nevertheless,  sentiment  is  more 
fruitful  of  joy  and  as  fruitful  of  elevation  as  science  itself. 
And  as  the  sound,  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand  and 
build  is  important,  and  the'sky,  with  its  rolling  clouds  and 
its  translucent  atmosphere,  not  less  important,  so  in  human 
life,  while  we  do  not  disdain  the  facts,  neither  should  we 
disdain  the  fancies.  When  facts  are  reduced  to  their 
lowest  form,  and  perpetually  presented  as  the  truth,  men 
travel  back  to  the  dirt.  When  men  and  their  organization 
are  looked  at  in  the  light  of  faith,  men  are  winged,  and  rise 
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above  the  contact  of  earth.  "  What  matter  what  becomes 
of  my  body!"  say  men.  "When  I  have  done  with  it  any 
one  can  have  it  after  that.  It  will  give  forth  its  elements 
to  the  air  and  to  the  earth,  and  in  a  few  years  no  one,  not 
even  I,  could  identify  it.  Why  should  there  be  so  much 
concern  about  where  to  steep  when  I  am  buried  ?  "  In  the 
battle-field  some  fall  ;  sunken  in  the  ocean  are  others  ;  in 
the  forest  many  lie  down  with  the  leaves  whose  lives  are 
spent  ;  or  some  are  consumed  in  flames  of  mighty  confla- 
gration. But  the  Word  of  the  Lord  says  that  God  cares 
for  all  these  scattered  and  dispersed  bodies,  and  that  the 
ocean  shall  give  up  its  dead,  and  that  when  the  great  im- 
perial watchman  shall  bring  together  men  again,  wherever 
they  fell,  wherever  they  rest,  they  shall  be  found  and  shall 
come  to  resurrection,  and  from  resurrection  to  judgment. 

Multitudes  have  lived  and  are  gone,  and  the  dust  of  the 
globe  may  almost  be  said  to  be  composed  of  the  dust  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  is  that  all  ?  I  am  not  one  that  believes 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  literal  body,  nor  that,  literally, 
my  bones  shall  be  covered  again  with  my  identical  flesh, 
nor  the  blood  throb  in  these  veins  and  arteries.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  never  drop  the  language  of  the  days  when  men 
did  believe  it — that  is,  almost  since  the  advent,  or  before 
the  advent,  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  shock  given  to  a 
superior  sentiment  when  the  body  is  discarded  and  thrown 
out  as  something  worn-out  and  worthless.  All  that  is 
highest,  all  that  is  noblest  in  human  consciousness,  revolts 
at  any  indifference  of  this  kind.  How  well  has  the  body 
served  us;  our  senses,  as  if  they  were  so  many  ministers  of 
God,  bringing  in  treasures  hour  by  hour,  moment  by  mo- 
ment, year  after  year,  in  their  round — through  the  eye.  Or 
who  can  count  what  the  ear  has  done  for  us  ? — the  high- 
way along  which  have  trooped  such  thoughts,  such  feelings 
have  been  enunciated,  such  loves  have  whispered,  such 
sweet  sounds  ministered  to  us.  Who  can  tell  what  that 
golden  gate,  the  ear,  is,  through  which  God's  messages  of 
kindness  to  men  have  moved  in  multitude  ?  What  joy 
have  we  had  in  the  voice  !  How  well  has  this  strangely 
delicate,  yet  wonderfully  enduring,  body,  served  us,  with 
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its  various  implements  and  organs,  secret  or  open  and  visi- 
ble— what  a  service  has  it  rendered  to  every  one  in  life  ! 

Even  by  the  law  of  association  one  should  come  to 
cherish  it  and  to  honor  it.  So  we  do.  The  poor,  helpless, 
withered,  almost  speechless  old  woman  that  sits  in  the  cor- 
ner is  the  mother  of  our  mother.  We  do  not  see  her  pal- 
sied and  dried  like  an  untimely  apple  overkept — what  we 
see  is  her  service,  her  life-love — the  atmosphere  that 
springs  from  affection  and  fidelity — that  is  what  we  see 
as  it  hovers  around  about  her — the  exhalation  of  the 
heart,  not  the  despoiling  of  the  body.  To  this  law  of  as- 
sociation it  seems  to  me  the  whole  world  is  indebted,  I  had 
almost  said  more  than  to  knowledge  itself.  For  knowl- 
edge that  reveals  to  us  raw  truth — reveals  to  us  truth  that 
needs  very  much  cooking.  Absolute  fact,  accuracy  of 
fact,  in  many  relations,  is  very  desirable,  but  after  all,  life 
itself  is  wiser  than  those  that  teach  about  life,  often,  and 
we  gather  over  and  about  the  things  that  are  true  or  half 
true,  or  the  things  even  that  are  of  no  value  at  all  in  the 
market,  the  soul's  life  and  thoughts  and  feelings.  We  hang 
upon  the  tree  the  whispered  confession  that  was  made  be- 
neath it.  We  say  now  of  the  well  and  the  bucket  more 
than  they  meant  to  us  when  we  stood  there  quench- 
ing our  thirst  in  our  boyhood,  in  our  hilarious 
hours.  Where  we  rejoiced  the  record  of  joy  is,  and 
where  we  sorrowed,  though  the  colors  of  the  walls 
have  changed.  The  little  brown  house  of  our  fathers 
is  often  more  beautiful  to  our  eye  than  the  stateliest 
palaces  and  mansions  of  the  rich,  for  it  not  only  opens  the 
soul's  memories,  but  the  soul's  fancies,  its  joys,  its  various 
moods  ;  and  it  is  that  we  record  upon  the  face  of  actual 
fact  a  new  life  and  a  new  atmosphere  ;  and  what  we 
have  thrown  out  of  ourselves  of  affection,  ambition,  yearn- 
ings, longings,  clothing  them  with  the  best  we  have — it  is 
this  that  gives  to  them  their  value  in  later  life  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  this  is  a  large  element  of  refinement  and  of  grow- 
ing civilization — not  absolute  fact  merely,  but  fact  at  the 
bottom  and  atmospheric  fancies  above  it. 

Now,  to  those  that  talk  so  philosophically  about  the 
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body — "  It  has  served  its  purpose  ;  let  it  go  ;  swing  it  off 
into  nature  to  mingle  and  come  back  in  some  remote  period 
in  another  organization,"  I  say:  But  if  it  is  your  mother's! 
Do  you  remember  your  fears  that  drove  you  to  her  help  ? 
Do  you  remember  the  twilight  hours  when  you  sat  on 
her  knee  and  learned  wondrous  things  from  her  ?  Do 
you  remember  your  sickness,  and  her  soft  and  sweet 
tenderness  ?  Do  you  remember  all  the  way  in  which 
she  led  you,  step  by  step,  into  the  royal  kingdom  of 
knowledge?  Do  you  remember  her  disinterestedness,  her 
long  patience  ?  Do  you  remember  how,  with  tears,  she 
washed  away  your  sins,  and,  with  prayers,  led  you  from 
the  by  and  forbidden  ways  back  to  the  straight  and  safe 
path?  Do  you  remember  that  you  learned  of  her  what 
disinterested  love  was,  and  learned  from  her  to  believe  in 
men,  and  that  virtue  was  not  a  transient  pretence,  but  a 
solid  reality?  It  is  from  her  life  that  you  dug  gold  more 
precious  than  any  that  mountains  have  brought  forth,  and 
when  she  dies  is  she  nothing  to  you  but  a  thin,  vaporous 
gas — is  she  nothing  but  matter,  to  go  back  again  to  the 
soil  ? 

Is  it  no  matter,  after  life  is  over,  what  becomes  of  the 
body — the  fair  form  of  your  wife  ?  She  taught  you  the 
deepest  lessons  of  love  and  of  the  life  of  love.  Could  you 
bear  to  see  her  cast  out,  or  to  know  that  she  lay  on  some 
barren  field,  or  that  the  wild  beasts  had  devoured  her,  or 
that  the  crows  had  fed  fat  upon  her  ?  Everything  in  a  man 
revolts  at  that  idea  of  the  very  form  that  has  been  to  us  as 
a  temple  of  God,  and  is  sacred  to  us.  To  desecrate  that 
sacredness  which  we  put  upon  things — even  things  out- 
worn and  ended  of  usefulness — seems,  as  it  were,  blas- 
phemous. 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  where  your  baby  sleeps  ?  Could 
you  carry  your  child  on  -  a  blustering  March  day,  as  I  car- 
ried mine,  amidst  the  snows,  and  not  shiver  yourself,  as 
you  laid  the  dear  child  into  the  ground  ?  It  is  not  a  phan- 
tasy, but  an  intensely  natural  feeling  that  has  led  the 
mother  to  wrap  her  dead  child  in  flannel  that  it  might  be 
warm  in  the  winter's  grave.    And  are  these  associations  of 
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the  human  body  of  no  sanctity  and  of  no  value  whatso- 
ever ? 

Regard  for  one's  body  should  be  and  often  is  a  moral 
influence,  as  certainly  it  is  a  refining  influence  when  it  is 
regard  for  duties  owing.  Self-respect  is  one  of  God's  min- 
isters of  education  in  life.  Carried  to  excess,  chiefly  by 
dress,  by  neatness,  manifestly  it  may  become  mischievous. 
This  adornment  of  one's  body  is  but  the  over-action  of 
something  which  is  very  earnestly  useful  in  life,  leading  to 
health  and  to  moderation,  and  to  retrenchment  of  evil  ten- 
dencies. Respect  for  one's  self  is  the  consciousness  that 
you  are  a  king.  If  none  others  think  so  of  you,  think  so  of 
yourself  in  all  that  pertains  to  real  royalty,  and  not  alone 
in  the  realm  of  thought,  or  of  association,  or  of  affection, 
but  in  respect  to  the  body.  Hold  it  in  honor  in  life,  and 
for  an  honorable  sepulture  in  death. 

He  will  be  likely  to  respect  another  man's  person  who 
has  a  scrupulous  respect  for  his  own.  The  sense  of  fear, 
almost  a  superstitious  fear,  of  the  dead,  indirectly  and  re- 
flexly  acts  upon  the  living.  It  is  by  that  sanctity  of  life, 
of  bodily  life,  that  society  is  preserved  from  the  riot  and 
the  cruelty  of  unlettered  and  uncultured  men. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a 
scientific  fact.  Innumerable  troubles  beset  the  steps  of 
those  who,  instructed  better  now  in  scientific  facts,  still 
adhere  to  the  old  church  doctrine  literally  carried  out, 
that  this  very  body  is  to  be  raised  again.  Yet  we  are  to 
hold  it  fast  by  the  imagination.  I  am  not  to  believe  it  by 
my  intellect,  but  I  do  believe  it  by  my  imagination.  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  doubtful  conflict,  which  is  the  more  im- 
portant element  in  a  man,  reason  or  imagination,  when 
they  both  co-exist.  If  I  could  have  but  one — then  reason  in- 
stead of  mere  imagination.  But  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
many  birds  are  not  more  served  by  their  feet  than  by  their 
wings  ;  and,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  give  him  but 
sound  sense  and  good  reason,  and  he  is  an  animal  that 
walks  the  earth.  Give  to  him  vivid  imagination,  and  then 
he  has  wings  as  well,  and  flies  in  the  air.  He  that  walks 
must  needs  soil  his  feet,  but  he  that  flies  need  never  come 
in  contact  with  any  soil. 
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Now,  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  I  doubt  not 
that  they  that  spake  in  early  days  of  it  believed  in  it.  Nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  they  believed  in  it  as  a  scientific 
fact.  Nevertheless,  their  belief  in  it  is  our  belief  in  it,  only 
we  take  it  by  the  imagination  and  not  by  the  reason,  to 
be  held  by  that  part  of  us.  The  sense  of  identity  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  it,  not  alone  of  ourselves,  but  of 
all  that  are  dearest  to  us.  Our  life  on  earth  has  been  such 
a  training  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  joy  with  ab- 
stractions of  ourselves.  The  colors  of  this  life  must  ma- 
terially fashion  those  ideas  which,  projecting  into  the 
future,  are  to  furnish  us  with  the  picture  of  the  vision  of 
that  future  life.  I  could  not  clasp  that  little  cloud  because 
it  is  my  babe.  I  see  my  babe  still  as  it  was.  I  could  not 
speak  with  reverent  greeting  to  my  venerable  father  except 
I  thought  of  him  as  he  was  when  he  was  with  me.  To  say 
that  he  was  resurrected  is  a  great  comfort  for  me,  still  I  must 
see  the  things  in  the  other  life  under  the  figures  and  pictures 
that  they  made  upon  me  when  they  were  here;  and  those 
things  are  perfectly  reconcilable  in  the  sphere  of  reasoning 
and  philosophical  statement  and  scientific  statement,  too.  I 
can  go  with  the  man  that  says  that  this  body  cannot  appear 
again  in  the  judgment,  but  then  I  pass  over  and  on  to  the 
artist's  side,  the  poet's  side,  the  prophet's  side,  my  inner 
and  upper  side,  and  I  discern,  beautified  and  glorified  in 
the  heavenly  land,  those  whom  I  knew  here.  So  the  body 
becomes  a  kind  of  mnemotechnic  or  sort  of  emblem  or 
interpreter  to  us. 

What  is  there  in  science  that  will  help  a  man  in  Green- 
wood ?  It  is  a  hill  of  bones,  a  hill  of  dust — heaps  of 
them;  little  two-by-eight  mounds;  it  is  a  ground  of  wrecks 
that  have  been  made  in  life.  But  in  its  nobler  aspect,  is 
it  nothing  more  than  that  ?  Is  it  only  matter  ripened  and 
gone;  is  it  only  the  end  ?  Greenwood  to  ten  thousand 
thousand  thousands  is  almost  the  opening  of  heaven  itself, 
the  very  home  of  the  heart. 

When  I  went  back  to  Indianapolis  a  few  months  ago, 
and  would  fain  see  my  old  parishioners,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  beautiful  cemetery  that  has  been  made  there, 
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to  find  them.  There  they  were,  one  by  one,  I  summoned 
them  and  they  came.  When  you  go  to  Greenwood,  do 
you  never  see  the  little  children's  burial  ground  there — an 
army  of  little  cherubs,  each  one  to  its  loving  mother  or 
father  more  beautiful  than  ever  pictures  were  ?  Do  you  see 
nothing  there  in  the  stone  but  the  sculptor's  skill  ?  Is  there 
no  endeavor  of  yearning  love  to  give  some  emblem  that 
shall  evidently  represent  to  each  how  beautiful  or  how 
grand  were  those  of  whom  they  speak  ?  Are  there  no 
sounds  there  that  are  full  of  communications,  when 
parents  go,  their  babes,  brothers  and  sisters  for  each  other, 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children  ?  Why  the  very 
trees  are  full  of  murmuring  messages,  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing as  it  were  from  afar,  and  are  the  voices  of  the  gone. 
The  flowers  lift  up  their  prophetic  heads,  and  exhale  mes- 
sages from  the  spirit  land.  That  which  makes  Greenwood 
beautiful  to  us  is  not  its  science,  its  spade-built  mansions, 
its  bones  and  its  dusts,  but  those  glorious  associations 
wnich  life  has  treasured  up,  with  the  names  that  are 
spelled  out  there. 

Shall  we  think  of  the  graveyard  as  simply  a  valley  of 
slaughter,  in  honor  of  physical  science,  or  shall  we  think 
of  it  as  a  heavenly  place,  perpetually  bringing  to  us  the 
royalty  of  the  spirit?  While  science  more  and  more  is 
carrying  us  back  to  hard  and  barren  matter,  it  is  the  office 
of  faith  to  glorify  all  things  with  the  soul's  riches. 

This  respect  for  one's  body  and  this  desire  that  one's 
bones  shall  rest  amidst  congenial  surroundings  are  evi- 
dences of  a  very  noble  interior.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  has  also  a  powerful  reflex  influence  on  the  treatment 
of  the  poor.  If  a  poor  man  dying  is  treated  according 
to  the  value  which  he  has  in  human  society,  it  brings  back 
that  most  pathetic  and  dismal  of  Hood's  poems: 

"  Rattle  his  bones 
Over  the  stones; 

It's  only  a  pauper 
Whom  nobody  owns." 

But  if  we  believe  that  every  man  is  a  child  of  God,  and  if 
we  have  upon  the  very  body  a  certain  sanctity,  as  some- 
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thing  that  indicates  resurrection,  not  the  poorest,  not  the 
meanest,  not  the  worst  man  can  be  treated  with  indignity, 
without  a  shock  to  our  humane  feelings. 

It  will  also  oppose  a  lasting  resistance  to  the  paganism 
of  burning  the  dead,  now  sought  to  be  introduced.  It  is 
the  liberty  of  all  who  wish  for  incineration  to  have  it. 
There  ought  to  be  no  bondage  of  the  imagination,  and 
there  may  be  some  sanitary  reasons  in  crowded  popula- 
tions, and  some  reasons  of  convenience  where  graves  are 
dear  and  land  is  scarce  ;  but  all  the  associations  of  our 
English-speaking,  and  of  our  German-speakingpopulation, 
for  that  matter,  are  violated  by  the  attempt  to  supersede 
our  whole  literature  and  our  whole  religious  thought  by 
reducing  our  friends  to  ashes,  and  putting  them  in  urns, 
like  labeled  sweetmeats  on  shelves.  Our  literature  is  imbued 
with  the  other  idea:  "  Let  me  go  back  from  Egypt  and  all 
its  glory  that  I  may  sleep  in  pastoral  Palestine,  not  far 
from  the  murmuring  Jordan,  for  there  my  fathers  were, 
and  that  was  the  home  of  my  childhood."  So,  I  think, 
every  one  bred  in  our  habits  and  in  our  learning  would 
naturally  feel. 

Could  any  man  sing  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  this 
grandest  lyric  of  death  in  the  English  language  ? 

"  Unveil  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb; 

Take  this  new  treasure  to  thy  trust, 
And  give  these  sacred  relics  room 
To  slumber  in  the  silent  dust. 

"  Nor  pain,  nor  grief,  nor  anxious  fear. 
Invade  thy  bounds  ;  no  mortal  woes 
Can  reach  the  peaceful  sleeper  here, 
While  angels  watch  the  soft  repose. 

"  So  Jesus  slept  ;  God's  dying  Son 

Passed  through  the  grave,  and  blest  the  bed  : 
Rest  here,  blest  saint,  till  from  His  throne 
The  morning  breaks,  and  pierce  the  shade. 

"  Break  from  His  throne,  illustrious  morn  ; 
Attend,  O  earth,  His  sovereign  word  ; 
Restore  thy  trust ;  a  glorious  form 
Shall  then  arise  to  meet  the  Lord." 
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The  whole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  favor  of 
the  resurrection  in  a  form  which  shall  answer  to  our 
earthly  body,  and  that,  in  some  high  and  noble  way,  be- 
longs to  it.  As  the  blossom  to  the  bud,  as  the  flower  to 
the  seed.  In  that  sacred  hope  we  cherish  the  body,  and 
bury  it  as  one  might  bury  a  tulip,  hyacinth,  or  narcissus — 
a  homely  bulb — but  how  beautiful  the  flower,  when  all- 
resurrecting  spring  shall  call  for  it,  and  the  answer  shall 
be  a  fragrant  blossom. 

And  so  Paul :  "  That  which  we  sow  must  needs  die." 
God  shall  give  it  a  body — a  spiritual  body — as  pleaseth 
Him.  So  let  us  live  that  this  body  shall  be  itself  but  a 
cluster  of  associations  and  sanctities,  and  dying,  as  to  our 
outward  and  physical  life,  leave  not  the  mouldering  dust 
to  the  disenchanted  and  materialized  notions  of  the  age, 
but  leave  a  memory,  a  faith,  clustering  affection,  spiritual 
elements,  and  a  glorious  reappearing,  when  Christ  shall 
come  to  call  us  home. 

In  the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  all  the  associations  con- 
nected with  him,  we  have  our  joys  and  our  trust,  and  in 
these  simple  memorials  we  have  a  refreshing  memory  ;  if 
not  memory,  yet  imagination,  and  we  recall  him  by  the 
help  of  these  symbols.  We  are  now  about  to  part,  many 
of  us,  for  the  summer,  and  where  more  fitly  than  here,  in 
this  realm  of  faith  and  hope  and  longing,  in  this  spirit  of 
Christ — where  more  fitly  than  here  could  we  part  ? 

I  invite  all  those  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  stand  in  his  hopes  and  strength,  and  are  willing  to 
partake  of  these  symbols  as  an  evidence  of  their  hope  and 
their  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  remain,  when  the  benediction 
has  been  pronounced,  and  partake  with  us  this  ordinance. 
This  is  the  privilege  of  every  struggling  soul,  for  while  the 
Church  has  destroyed  it  almost  by  its  fierce  impositions, 
and  while  the  Church  has  limited  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  its  own  hand,  it  is  for  me  to  declare 
that  the  Lord's  Supper,  no  more  than  the  Bible,  belongs 
to  the  priest  and  to  the  Church.  It  belongs  to  every 
struggling  soul  ;  you  may  have  it  in  your  households, 
you  may  administer  it  to  yourself  or  to  your  family,  and 
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though,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  profit,  it  is  a  wise 
thing  to  connect  it  with  the  society  of  Christians,  that 
they  may  join  in  a  sacred  fellowship,  yet  it  belongs  to  the 
soul  of  every  creature  that  longs  for  it  and  that  will  take 
it.  It  is  the  hope  of  resurrection  ;  it  is  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion, by  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shed  his  blood  to 
show  what  love  could  suffer,  and  that  God  was  the  Eternal 
Love  ;  and  whoso  would  follow  God  in  love,  to  him  the 
privilege  of  these  emblems  is  accorded. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Accept,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  our  God,  the  desires  and  the  pur- 
poses of  thy  servants,  who  have  to-day  been  united  with  this  family,  and  grant 
that  they  may  partake,  not  outwardly,  of  communion  and  fellowship,  but  that 
they  may  drink  into  the  same  faith  with  us,  into  the  same  hope,  and  be 
blessed  with  the  same  joy.  Vouchsafe  to  them  that  vision  of  the  future  and 
unclouded  sky  where  joys  flourish  forevermore.  May  they  never  wander 
away  from  their  hope  in  Christ;  may  they  learn  to  love  thee,  and  through 
thee  to  love  the  Father,  and  to  live  faithful^to  the  vows  and  the  covenants 
which  they  have  taken  upon  them,  and  may  they  find  themselves  helped  by 
the  ordinances  of  thy  sanctuary,  by  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  thy 
servants  around  about  them,  by  the  ministration  of  thy  truth  from  this 
place,  and  so  long  as  they  live  may  they  live  in  the  presence  and  in  the  joy 
of  thy  salvation. 

We  pray  for  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those,  the  members  of  this 
church  that  have  received  them  into  our  communion,  and  according  to  the 
need  of  each  one,  thou  of  perfect  wisdom,  bless  them.  To  all  that  are 
doubting,  to  all  that  are  sorrowing,  to  all  that  are  following  Christ  afar  off, 
by  the  power  of  thy  spirit  bring  refreshment  and  renewing  of  life. 

Bless  all  of  us  in  our  relations  to  one  another;  in  our  households;  in  our 
social  compact.  Bless  all  thy  servants  in  their  dealings  with  this  world. 
May  they  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  when  assailed  by  fierce 
temptations  be  able  to  overthrow  the  adversary  and  stand  victorious. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  be  joyful,  and  may  we 
grow  in  grace,  all  of  us,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

Bless  the  schools  and  the  missions  and  all  the  works  of  mercy,  which  thy 
servants  are  carrying  forth  in  our  midst.  Give  to  them,  from  week  to 
week,  a  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  Divine  love,  and  we  pray  that  all  around 
about  us  the  seed  may  be  sown,  nourished  and  watered,  from  which  shall 
come  the  fruit  of  everlasting  life. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  of  the  churches  around 
about  us,  and  though  they  may  differ  in  outward  fellowship  and  name, 
may  they  in  spirit  be  united  with  us.  May  all  those  that  differ  with  us  in 
Christian  ordinance  and  doctrine,  yet  agreeing  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
seem  dear  to  us.  May  their  name  be  precious,  and  may  we  seek  not  their 
harm,  but  rather  to  take  away  all  stumbling  blocks  from  before  them;  and 
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though  outwardly  we  are  not  united,  may  all  men  discern  that  we  are  of 
the  same  spirit;  that  the  temper  of  Christ  is  with  us,  and  that  the  beauty 
of  love  abides  upon  us. 

May  thy  blessing  rest  upon  all  the  affairs  of  this  great  land,  the  President 
of  these  United  States,  and  those  joined  with  him  in  authority,  and  Con- 
gress assembled;  and  may  wisdom  and  integrity  prevail  throughout  all  our 
land,  and  in  these  days  of  excitement,  when  this  great  people  shall  be  roused 
and  gathered  together  for  public  affairs,  restrain  the  wrath  of  men  and 
grant  that  their  temperance  and  their  wisdom  may  be  apparent  to  all  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

We  pray  for  knowledge;  we  pray  for  justice,  and  for  purity;  for  the  re- 
straint of  overmastering  evils  and  temptations.  Emancipate  those  that  are 
caught  in  their  passions  and  appetites,  and  are  being  bound  and  handed 
over  as  captives  by  sin.  Bring  forth  a  Redeemer  for  them,  rescue  them,  we 
beseech  of  thee. 

Remember  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  dwell  in  darkness.  At  last, 
may  the  morning  come;  at  last,  may  those  promises  that  have  been  like 
seeds  in  sprouting  through  the  centuries,  begin  to  germinate  and  send  forth 
their  life,  and  may  all  the  earth  begin  to  discern  that  better  life  of  knowl- 
edge, that  shall  drive  away  ignorance;  of  true  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
shall  drive  away  superstition. 

Grant  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  come  to  the  truth  and  Christi- 
anity that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  so,  to  liberty,  wherewith  thou  canst  make 
the  people  free. 

May  thy  kingdom  come  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  and  thy  will  be  done 
as  there,  and  may  all  nations  at  last  see  thy  salvation,  which  we  ask  for 
Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
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THE 

People's  Life  of  Lincoln. 


About  once  in  a  generation  comes  a  man  who  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows  and  stamps  bis  image  on  the  age  and  coun- 
try to  which  he  belongs. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  pre-eminently  such  a  man.  He  represents  the 
most  important  and  exciting  era  in  American  history — an  era  of  wonder- 
ful changes  and  yet  untold  results.  Moreover,  he  is  especially  repre- 
sentative of  it,  because,  like  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  like  the 
time  itself,  he  grew — naturally,  steadily,  yet  none  the  less  wonderfully — 
from  the  sturdy  level  of  common- sense  and  honest  integrity  to  the 
heights  of  heroism,  of  statesmanship,  and  of  power. 

Nature  does  not  repeat  her  great  men ;  and  this  generation  will  not 
behold  another  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  unique  character  we  must  prize 
as  a  rare  jewel. 

The  real  incidents  of  his  life  seem  to  surpass  in  intensity  and  dramatic 
interest  the  most  notable  creations  of  fiction.  What  in  romance  com- 
pares with  the  remarkable  career  of  this  boy  of  the  "Poor  Whites"  from 
the  Kentucky  knobs!  Born  in  a  hut;  "  raised  "  in  a  backwoods  cabin; 
hungry  for  knowledge,  yet  earning  his  one  precious  year  of  schooling  by 
barefooted  miles  of  daily  winter's  walking,  and  getting  all  the  rest  of 
his  book-learning  by  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  his  own;  his  rigid 
integrity  and  simple  personal  morality  preserved  under  all  circumstances; 
his  fairly  earned  advancement  freely  offered  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens — 
step  by  step,  from  one  social  level  to  another,  until  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  great  people  and  defeated  and  drove  into  flight  the  nation's  adversary, 
who,  strangely  enough,  represented  the  pride  of  aristocracy  and  its  hatred 
of  his  own  original  class!  His  tragic  death  closed  in  triumph  and  peace 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  lives  in  history. 

His  Individuality  is  happily  caught  and  portrayed  by  the  author, 
who  knew  him  well  in  Illinois  as  the  lawyer  of  the  Sangamon  District, 
and  later  was  one  of  his  confidential  personal  secretaries  while  as  Presi- 
dent he  directed  the  great  war  for  the  Union. 

The  Growth  of  his  Character  appears  most  naturally  in  this 
narrative,  and  will  cause  many  to  revise  their  preconceived  notions  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  sudden  rise  to  prominence,  displaying  as  it  does  the  natural 
o  ifts,  the  strangely  appropriate  training,  and  the  long  experiences  which 
fitted  him  for  the  place  he  was  destined  to  occupy. 
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His  Political  Sagacity  and  Statesmanship  can,  since  the 
lapse  of  years,  be  more  clearly  understood  and  appreciated,  for  we  can 
now  see  the  end  which  he  aimed  at  and  provided  for. 

The  Patience,  Patriotism,  and  Unselfishness  of  this  most 
beloved  of  American  Presidents  makes  his  life  a  model  which  the 
Younger  Generation  cannot  know  too  intimately,  and  their  elders 
must  admire  and  honor. 

Hie  Religious  World  is  indebted  to  this  volume  for  a  progressive 
and  convincing  analysis  of  the  growth  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  spiritual  life  and 
a  clear  presentation  of  the  indubitable  facts  of  his  religious  faith. 

Republicans  will  remember  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  first  President 
elected  by  the  Republican  party,  and  his  two  terms  embrace  a  history  of 
its  greatest  achievements. 

War-Democrats  will  recall  the  patriotic  fusion  of  the  whole  people 
in  those  days,  and  will  find  that  this  inside  personal  view  carries  with 
it  an  outline  of  the  causes  and  events  which  led  to  the  Civil  Waii, 
while  the  course  of  the  great  struggle  itself  is  here  presented  in  a  new 
light. 

In  no  respect  is  this  biography  a  reproduction  of  the  works  of  earlier 
writers.  This  is  the  'personal  Life  of  Lincoln,  for  the  people,  and  its  entire 
plan,  scope,  and  accomplishment  are  new,  fresh,  and  original.  In  style,  its 
earlier  passages  are  agreeably  suggestive  of  Eggleston's  famous  story  of 
"The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster;"  while,  as  the  record  of  the  great  life  takes 
in  the  man's  grand  work,  Mr.  Stoddard's  practiced  mastery  of  details  and 
power  of  picture-painting  on  a  large  scale  give  the  successive  years  of 
the  war  with  strong,  effective  strokes. 

Every  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  begins  to  read  this  book  will 
be  sure  to  complete  it,  again  and  again:  it  has  all  the  allurement  of 
Romance,  the  strength  of  History,  the  noble  elevation  of  the  best 
Biography ;  and  as  the  true  story  of  a  great  life  it  is  an  inspiration. 

STYLES  OF  BINDING. 

Rich  English  Cloth,  Drake-neck  Color,  Gilt  Back  and  Sides  $2  75 

Half  Roan,  Gilt  Back,  Red  Burnished  Edges   3  50 

A  beautiful  Octavo  Volume  of  over  500  pages,  printed 
from  new  type,  on  cream  laid  paper. 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION,  but  where  an  agent  is  not  knoion  to 
be  in  the  vicinity,  a  copy  will  be  promptly  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  2^"™,  New  York. 
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MR.   T.  J.  ELLINWOOD'S 

School  of  Phonography  and  Type-Writing 

Will,  from  June  15  to  September  15,  1884,  be  held  at  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  instead  of 
at  199  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Superior  advantages  will  be  afforded,  in  this  school, 
to  teachers  and  others,  during  their  summer  vacation,  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these 
important  branches. 

During  five  weeks,  commencing  July  14,  Mr.  Ellinwood  will  also  have  charge  of  the 
DEPARTMENT  OE  PHONOGRAPHY  in  the  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE, 

also  at  Cottage  City,  to  which  those  of  his  students  who  wish  will  be  transferred,  and  thus 
have  secured  to  them,  at  a  slight  additional  cost,  the  desirable  opportunities  offered  by  that 
Institute  of  attending  valuable  lectures,  and  participating  in  the  receptions,  entertainments 
and  excursions  of  its  members.    For  further  information,  address  : 

 T.  J  ELLINWOOD,  Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.  

BOOKS,  and  HOW  TO  USE  THEM: 

SOME  HINTS  TO  READERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

By  John  C  Yan  Dyke. 

Cream  laid  paper,  12mo,  Limp  Vellum  CJolli,       -         -  $1.00. 

***  Any  Bookseller,  or  the  Publishers,  will  furnish  it.  #*# 
FORD,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT,  Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK. 

"Pioi.  1  atton  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  ideal  histoiLn  than  any  writer  of 
similar  books.  His  work  must  be  given  the  highest  place  among  short  histories  of  the 
United  States."    Christian  Union  (New  York). 
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PATTON  S  CONCISE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

A  full  and  complete  Civil  and  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discover? 
of  the  Continent  to  i8$e;  a  History  of  American  Politics  by  Presidential  terms,  including  a 

synopsis  of  "How  we  are  Governed;"  an  effective,  picturesque  narrative  of  the  Life  of  the 
American  People,  comprising  the  growth  of  industries,  the  force  of  religious  ideas,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  independence,  and  the  results  of  education  during  six  generations  The  Portrait 
Illus  rations  with  Autographs,  and  Biographical  Dictionary  ok  Eminent  Men,  serve  to  represent 
the  leading  departments  of  progress  — Law,  Literature,  Theology,  Science,  Music,  Invention— the 
Soldier  and  Statesman,  the  Discoverer,  Explorer,  Frontiersman,  etc.— an  array  of  the  men  who  have 
help  <!  to  make  history,  and  whose  influence  will  continue  in  our  life  and  institutions.  Statistical  Tables 
from  Census  oj  1080;  Analytical  Index  with  2,000  references;  Topical  Index,  grouping  separated 
items  of  classed  topics;  Marginal  Dates;  1,160  Octavo  pages,  Text;  98  full-page  Portrait  lltustra 
Hons;  3  double  Maps. 

In  Two  Volumes;  Cloth  $6.00 
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In  Two  Volumes;  Half  Morocco,  Marble  Edges     9«00 

^gT'Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular;  or  send  the  inoney  and  Volumes  will  be  delivered  free  of 

carriage. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  k  HULBERT,  2f  p»rS"S>,  Hew  York. 
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FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT 

HA  VE  JUST  PUBLISHED : 
ORPHEUS   C.    KERR'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

1.  There  Was  Once  a  Man.  A  Story 

By   ROBERT  H.  NEWELL    ("Okpheus  C 
k  Kerr").  530  pp    Illustrated,  $1.50.    No.  6  of 
B   Our  Continent  Library. 

*  "  After  many  years  of  silence,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr 
has  broken  out  again.  His  new  novel  is  quaint  and 
fresh." — Hartford  'limes. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year  the 
production  of  an  author  who  has  written  much  to 
amuse,  and  who  here  combines  some  rare  bits  of 
philosophy  [what  he  calls  inverted  Darwinism], 
with  his  lighter  entertainment."—  Washington  Post. 

2.  A  Palace  Prison;  or,  the  past  and 

the  Present.    A  Novel.  About  350  pp.,  cloth,  $1. 

A  book  of  uncommon  interest.  The  charming  girl 
whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  the  theme,  traces 
a  line  of  experience  that  mav  be  of  vital  importance 
to  any  household,  and  is  vibrating  the  hearts  of  many 
more  homes  than  is  generally  known.  The  right 
and  the  wrong  treatment  of  mental  sufferers,  an  in- 
terior view  of  asylums,  written  from  the  inside,  is 
something  that  Americans  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
The  book  will  be  read  ;  it  will  be  contradicted ;  but 
it  cannot  be  controverted. 

"  This  is  a  story  with  a  purpose.  It  is  written  to 
expose  the  violations  of  nature's  laws  so  common 
among  American  women,  which  end  in  nervous 

prostration  and  often  in  insanitv  This  human, 

sensible  book." — Woman's  fournal. 

M  She  is  sent  to  a  1  palatial  retreat'  for  mental  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  life  hidden  behind  its  walls  is  the 

burden  of  the  tale  A  grim  recital." — Cincinnati 

Commercial  Gazette. 

"A  thrilling  and  well  told  tale."—  Washington 
Post. 

3.  A  Fool's  Errand  and  The  Invisible 

Empire.  521  pp.  New  limited  Edition  in  Paper, 
illustrated  cover.    Price  60  cents.  Also, 

4.  Bricks  Without  Straw.  323  PP. 

Both  (4  and  5)  by  A.  W.  Tourgee.  New  limited 
edition  in  Paper,  illustrated  cover.   Price  60  cents. 

ALSO  READY: 

5.  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler,  By 

the  Chevalier  Wikoff.  (Just  deceased.)  New 
edition,  in  fresh  and  attractive  binding.  With 
Portrait.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

■  Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.  By 

Reo.  H.  Holdhn.    8vo.  Colored  Plates  and  150 
Engravings.    Price  reduced  to  $2. 

To  be  had  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


"  One  of  the  cleverest,  freshest  and  most 
original  novels  that  has  lately  appeared*** 
— London  (Eng.)  t  aily  News. 

Stage-Struck 

 OR  

SHE  WOULD  BE  AN  OPERA  SINGER. 

By  BLANCHE  ROOSEVELT. 

AUTHOR  of 

"  MA  RKED  IN  HASTE ;  "  "  LONGFELLOW 'S 
HOME  LIFE,"  Etc.    521  $1.50. 

"This  is  the  story  of  a  young  American  girl  who 
begins  her  musical  career  in  a  village  choir  in  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Her  great  success  in  this  limited 
field  leads  her  to  believe  that  she  is  destined  to  become 
a  Patti  or  a  Mahbran  ;  her  family  and  the  people  of  her 
church  are  equally  confident  of  her  future  greatness, 
and  the  latter  contribute  a  purse  to  send  her  to  Europe 
to  complete  her  musical  education.  These  earlier  in- 
cidents are  related  in  a  spirit  of  clever  caricature  that 
is  delicious,  and  lingers  in  the  reader's  mind  even  after 
reading  the  more  serious  narrative  that  follows.  This 
ambitious  young  woman  after  reaching  Europe,  stays 
a  while  in  London,  and,  going  thence  to  Paris  and 
Milan,  begins  the  real  struggle  of  the  poor  American 
artist-student.  The  details  of  this  struggle  are  told 
with  a  realistic  effect  by  one  that  evidenily  has  "  been 
there."  Even  after  moderate  success  has  followed  the 
efforts  of  the  heroine,  another  and  sadder  heart-struggle 
comes,  with  a  most  pathetic  ending. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  story  is  decidedly  read- 
able. All  American  girls,  with  musical  aspiration,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  ought  to  read  it.  It  is,  as  the 
author  intended,  a  warning — yet,  to  the  bitter  end,  a 
fascinating  one,  alike  to  musicians  and  all  that  have 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  artist  life." — School 
journal.  New  York. 

"  The  authoress  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  en- 
dowed with  keen  perceptions  and  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  ....  Some  of  the  episodes  are  irresistibly 
mirth  moving;  others  are  genuinely  and  unaffectedly 
pathetic.  Certain  scenes  of  struggling  artist  life  in  a 
Milanese  boarding  house  sparkle  with  harmless  fun  that 
is  begotten  of  sheer  high  spirits  ....  Through  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  matters  musical,  runs  a  grave 
and  kindly  purpose." — London  I elegraph. 

"  The  keen  comprehension  and  graphic  description 
of  different  systems  of  vocal  training  under  the  great 
singing-masters  of  London,  Paris,  and  Milan  is  full  of 
interest,  not  only  to  musical  folk,  but  to  all  who  like  to 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  such  art, — indeed, 
of  any  art,  for  the  secret  seems  to  lie,  as  always, 
chiefly  in  intelligent  work.  The  book  is  timely  ;  its 
tale  well  told;  its  conversations  racy,  natural,  full  of 
life ;  its  descriptions  graphic  and  witty  ;  its  pathos 
seemingly  unconscious,  but  genuine  and  moving  ;  a 
work  of  undeniable  talent  and  uncommon  common 
sense." — Boston  Post. 

"  It  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  note  of  original  power 
that  is  struck  ....  The  style  is  colloquial,  rapid,  full 
of  Americanisms,  easy  to  carelessness,  and  buoyant  with 
a  sense  of  superabundant  power  which  carries  the 
reader  along  like  one  of  the  rapids  of  the  author's  own 
country." — London  Daily  Neius. 

"  A  genuine,  human,  home-like  story  of  art  and  the 
heart. "—Ph iladelph ia  Times. 

"  It  has  humor  and  pathos,  and  is  a  flash  of  genius." 
—  Texas  Siftings. 

*  *  *  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of price,  by  the  publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  YOlK. 
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A   GREAT  SUCCESS, 


The  Decorator#Furnislier. 

The  new  illustrated  Art  Journal  and  Guide  in  all  matters  of  Art  anc^ 
Taste  in  the  Furnishing  and  Decorating  the  interior  of  the  house.  Read- 
ing Matter  by  well  known  authors,  and  Beautiful  Designs  for  Furniture, 
Frescoes,  Screens,  Draperies,  Furnished  Rooms,  Wall  Painting,  Stained 
Glass,  Carpets,  Ceramics,  with  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  all  characters 
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A  Bruised  Reed. 


I  shall  speak  this  morning  upon  the  scene  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  is  recorded  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Luke's 
gospel,  beginning  with  the  thirty-sixth  verse. 

As  one  that  walks  along  a  path  in  some  country  street 
or  lane,  morning  and  night,  treads  upon  a  thousand  roots 
and  chance  flowers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  only  re- 
members that  there  was  a  green  sward,  at  each  particular 
root,  neglecting  and  scarcely  discerning  the  single  flower, 
so  one  walks  the  shaded  places  of  the  Bible.  They  were 
all  wayside  flowers,  and  he  has  learned  nothing  except  a 
cushioned  path  for  his  feet.  So,  familiarity  with  some  of 
the  richest  scenes  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
New,  takes  away  from  them  both  their  beauty  and  their 
profit  to  us;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  reading  the  life 
of  our  Saviour. 

We  have  derived  less  benefit  from  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
whether  by  lip  or  by  conduct,  than  we  should  have  done, 
if  for  so  long  a  time  the  mind  of  the  Church  had  not 
been  turned  to  the  question  of  his  divinity.  Men  have  at- 
tempted to  make  that  mark  the  circumference  of  identifi- 
cations that  are  known,  to  prove  that  one  walking  in  hu- 
man guise  was,  nevertheless,  divine. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  while  this  has  had  periods  in  which 
it  was  most  important,  and  although  this  question  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  of  transcendent  importance,  I  think 
at  last  we  have  got  to  the  wrong  end  of  it,  and  it  is  far 
more  important  for  us  to  know  what  divinity  would  do 
clothed  with  flesh  and  put  under  conditions  of  human  life, 
than  to  know  whether  any  given  man  in  the  flesh  was  di- 
vine, or  not.    It  is,  to  the  last  degree,  important  that  we 
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should  know  the  contents  of  God.  The  metes  and  the 
bounds  of  infinity,  no  man  can  understand.  What  the 
personality  of  God  is,  no  man  can  imagine.  The  condi- 
tions of  Divine  existence  are  such  that  every  man  that 
thinks,  must,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  be  an 
agnostic.  He  must  say,  "  By  searching,  I  cannot  find 
thee  out."  He  must  perceive  the  wisdom  of  that  declar- 
ation of  God,  to  the  inquiring  prophet:  "  I  am  that  I  am," 
without  limitation,  without  definition,  without  any  such 
communicable  presence,  as  that  one  can  take  in  the  por- 
traiture, at  one  sweep,  of  the  eternal  God.  But  that  he  is 
personal,  we  understand  as  a  matter  of  declaration;  as  a 
matter  of  portraiture  never,  not  till  we  see  him  as  he  is, 
according  to  the  intimations  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
the  qualities,  the  attributes,  the  emotions  that  do  fire  the 
eternal  and  central  Being  of  the  universe,  those  we  may 
know. 

We  know  what  truth  is:  not  in  its  incomparable  grandeur; 
nevertheless,  in  certain  especial  elements.  And  justice,  we 
know  what  that  is,  in  quality,  though  not  in  quantity.  And 
mercy  and  patience  and  gentleness  and  beautifulness  of 
love,  highest  and  least  known  of  all  attributes.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  in  our  earthly  experience,  as  it  were,  simply 
hints,  but  not  ample  combined  portraitures  of  the  whole 
of  them  altogether  in  their  applications  and  actions.  That 
we  are  not  able  to  compass.  Our  God  must,  therefore,  be 
to  us  an  imagined  personality,  and  there  must  be  enclosed 
in  the  circle  which  every  man  sweeps  and  calls  God,  all 
those  grand  attributes  of  the  higher  nature  ;  and  where 
shall  we  go  for  them?  Where  shall  we  glean  them?  Some- 
thing we  may  get  from  the  poet;  something  from  the  ora- 
tor, something  from  the  artist;  something  from  the  law- 
giver, and  magistrate;  something  from  the  hero-man  or 
heroine;  something  we  may  gather  from  our  father  and 
from  our  mother,  something  from  the  cradle;  whatever 
there  is  that  has  blossomed  purely,  conveys  to  us  a  higher 
conception  of  life  and  manhood;  all  those  elements  are  the 
pigments  with  which  we  are  attempting  to  paint  for  our- 
selves, each  one  for  himself,  a  conception  of  the  divine 
personality. 
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Now,  there  walked  in  Jewry,  in  olden  days,  one  who 
declared  that  he  came,  he  knew  whence— from  God,  and 
returned  to  God,  and  that  he  represented  God;  that  he  and 
the  Father  were  one.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  arithmetical 
attempt  to  solve  the  dynamic  problem  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  of  God,  assume  it,  or  neglect  it,  as  you  please: 
but  this  is  the  question  of  interest — If  Christ  was  so  united 
to  God,  that  his  words  and  his  dispositions  and  his  con- 
duct reflected  exactly  what  God  felt,  thought  and  would 
do  in  his  position,  we  now  have  important  elements  by 
which  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  eternal  Father.  And  all 
those  scenes,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament,  which  we 
trip  over  so  lightly,  are,  if  we  had  but  the  understanding 
and  the  imagination,  deep,  past  fathoming.  They  are  revel- 
atory, far  more  than  any  ordinary  human  searching,  more 
than  any  philosophy;  and  the  scene  that  I  shall  read  and 
comment  upon  this  morning  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  pro-  . 
foundest.  It  is  purity  over  against  impurity;  it  is  the 
grandeur  of  benignity  over  against  Pharisaic  influence;  it 
is  the  wonder-working  of  the  love  of  God,  as  represented 
in  Jesus  Christ,  over  against  all  carnal  instruments. 

He  had  been  in  discussion  with  the  Rabbis  and  with  the 
Pharisees  in  the  temple.  "And  one  of  the  Pharisees,  de- 
sired him  that  he  would  eat  with  him.  And  he  went  into 
the  Pharisee's  house  and  sat  down  to  meat;"  or  rather,  re- 
clined to  meat. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  of  some  curiosity,  and  also  of  some- 
thing more  important  than  that, — Why  did  Simon  want 
Jesus  to  come  and  dine  with  him?  Simon  was  a  Pharisee, 
and  evidently  a  man  of  position  in  society,  and  a  man  of 
means,  so  that  he  could  afford  the  attentions  and  the  rites 
of  hospitality. 

Christ  was  neither  Rabbi,  though  he  is  sometimes  called 
so,  nor  was  he  a  prophet,  in  his  own  designations.  He 
was  born  in  the  most  humble  circumstances;  he  was  re- 
jected by  the  culture  of  his  own  nation.  He  was  living 
in  great  poverty;  he  was  even  rejected  by  his  own  family; 
his  mother  and  his  brethren  thought  him  to  be  insane,  and 
sought  on  one  occasion,  to  arrest  him,  and  hide  him  away 
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from  his  career.  And  yet,  there  was  that  in  him  that  led 
Simon  to  invite  him  to  dine. 

What  would  be  thought  if  one  of  our  prominent  million- 
aires, going  forth  through  Five  Points,  should  see  some 
plain  man,  and  more  plainly  dressed,  and  consorting  with 
drunkards  and  harlots,  and  attempting  to  teach  them 
somewhat;  and  should  step  up  to  him,  and  say  to  him,  "  My 
good  friend,  come  and  dine  with  me  to-day  or  to-morrow  "  ? 
What  if  he  should  bear  him  away  in  his  carriage  all  the 
way  to  his  house  ?  Every  one  would  say,  u  What  ails  him; 
what  has  he  done  that  for  ?  " 

Probably  when  Simon  invited  our  Saviour  to  dine,  there 
were  a  great  many  that  wondered  why.  Now,  I  suppose 
that  Simon  was  a  very  good-natured  fellow,  evidently  shal- 
low, but  easily  excited  and  easily  forgetting  it.  He  was  a 
slate,  on  which  you  could  write  that  which  you  could  easily 
%  rub  out — very  quick,  too.  And  everybody  was  running 
after  the  Saviour;  the  whole  town  was  agog,  and  Simon 
was  one  of  those  men  that  liked  to  catch  lions,  and  parade 
them  in  his  house.  Everybody  is  talking  about  this  man; 
people  are  going  crazy  about  him;  and  therefore,  he  meant 
to  entertain  him.  He  had  a  golden  candlestick  at  his  house, 
and  here  was  a  shining  light  that  he  meant  to  put  into  it 
for  a  little  while.  It  would  please  him.  It  is  possible  that 
he  had  a  little  curiosity  to  hear  how  that  man  would  talk. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  felt  as  though  he  must  be  com- 
plimented. There  are  a  great  many  human  motives  go  to 
the  making  of  kind  actions.  A  kind  act  is  not  always  shot 
out  of  a  golden  bow. 

He  was,  therefore,  patronizing  Christ.  Still,  he  did  it 
cautiously.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  his  disciple.  He  pro- 
fessed, simply,  to  be  his  gracious  entertainer.  Christ  went. 
It  is  of  more  importance,  perhaps,  to  be  thought,  Why  did 
he  go  there  ?  Well,  he  went,  because  Christ  was  neither  an 
ascetic  nor  a  rigorous  moralist,  after  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term.  He  never  was  afraid  of  soiling  himself.  He 
never  was  afraid  of  going  anywhere,  speaking  to  anybody, 
familiar  with  anybody.  He  carried  in  him  that  light  which 
dispels  darkness.    He  who  carries  a  torch  has  no  night. 
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Flame  doesn't  fear  darkness,  but  annihilates  it;  and  that 
simple  and  quiet  consciousness  that  was  in  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  was  own  brother  to  every  human  soul,  led  him  to 
oppose  himself  directly  to  the  asceticism  of  John. 

We  have  just  this  in  this  very  context  where  Christ  speaks 
of  this  same  matter:  "  John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating 
bread  nor  drinking  wine;  and  ye  say,  He  hath  a  devil." 
That  is,  you  say  that  he  is  a  lunatic,  is  crazy.  "  The  Son  of 
Man  is  come  eating  and  drinking"  [social,  like  everybody 
else],  "  and  ye  say,  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
bibber  "  [a  drunkard];  "a  friend  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners;" and  simply  because  of  his  social  relations  to  men, 
charged  with  being  a  drunkard  and  a  harlot-monger,  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  friend  of  sinners." 

Now,  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  set  out  to  bear 
witness  against  a  rigorous  and  ascetic  morality,  or  any- 
thing that  should  separate  a  man  on  the  plea  of  his  being 
moral  and  good  and  better  than  other  people;  set  himself 
loose  from  them;  lift  him  out  of  their  way,  and  above 
them. 

The  very  first  act  of  his  public  ministry  was  the  attend- 
ing at  the  three  days  of  the  marriage  that  took  place  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  and  there  he  created  wine  in  order  that 
he  might  enhance  and  prolong  the  festivities;  and  if  any 
man  knows  what  an  Oriental  wedding  is,  he  will  have  some 
measure  of  equity  by  which  to  determine  what  was  the 
hilarity,  long-continued  through  days  and  nights,  to  which 
Christ  gave  his  presence.  He  never  separated  himsejf 
from  the  innocent  aspects  of  human  life.  He  kept  himself 
close  to  humanity. 

.  All  men  needed  him;  he  knew  it.  And  they  that  were 
very  high  needed  him.  He  was  their  friend.  And  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  Now  when  we  say 
that  Christ  went  among  the  poor,  to  nourish  and  to  cher- 
ish them,  we  have  a  sense  of  his  benignity;  but  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  benignant  for  him  to  go  among  the  high 
than  to  go  among  the  poor.  They  were  more  arid  ;  they 
were  more  unspiritual;  they  were  harder  subjects,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing;  and  that  he  showed  himself  genial,  sympa- 
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thetic,  and  social  with  the  high  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  also  in  sympathy  with  the  low,  is  a  revelation,  a 
marked  development  of  the  disposition  of  Christ.  He 
went  to  the  rich;  it  was  not  necessarily  a  sin  that  they  had 
riches.    It  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue  that  a  man  has  none. 

Rich  and  poor  are  merely  marked  outward  conditions, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  nature.  The  man  that 
was  good  needed  him,  and  the  man  that  was  evil  still 
more.  Christ  was  a  man  among  men.  If  he  had  lived  in 
our  time,  you  would  have  seen  him  wherever  crowds 
gather  ;  you  would  have  seen  him  at  political  gatherings; 
you  would  have  seen  him  in  Wall  Street,  walking  up  and 
down,  and  conversing  with  men  in  their  avocations  ;  you 
would  have  seen  him  in  the  stately  church  at  the  head  of 
Wall  Street,  that  with  stony  eyes  looks  down  upon  living, 
throbbing  hearts.  Wherever  men  gathered  for  ambition, 
or  for  pleasure,  or  for  knowledge,  there  was  Christ,  a  man 
among  men,  representing  to  them  what  the  feelings  of 
God  are  toward  humanity. 

So,  then,  for  various  reasons  Simon  the  Pharisee  invited 
to  his  goodly  house  and  his  bountiful  table  the  Lord. 
And  Christ,  because  of  his  good  will  and  genial  spirit  and 
sympathizing  interest  in  humanity,  accepted  the  invitation. 
Nor  do  I  suppose  he  ever  once  thought  "  What  would 
folks  say  ?  Is  it  best  for  me  to  go  ?  "  He  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  ardent  heart  and  of  the  sympathetic  feeling 
towards  humanity,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could  go  anywhere  that  would  be  wrong. 

And  while  they  were  thus  reclining,  there  was  an  unin- 
vited guest  that  came  in.  The  circumstances  are  very 
simple  here,  but  it  is  dramatic — it  must  have  been  in  the 
reality,  and  becomes  still  more  so  in  our  imagination. 

"And  behold," — an  exclamation;  it  is  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. He  sat  down  to  meat.  How  wonderful!  '  Behold,  a 
woman  in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew 
that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  [a  vase  of  ointment],  and  stood 
at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his 
feet  with  tears  [wet,  rather,  it  should  be],  and  did  wipe 
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them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  the  ointment." 

There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  said.  To  look 
outwardly  upon  this  mission  of  a  despairing  woman,  to 
whom  life  was  as  darkness,  and  love  as  a  gulf  of  corrup- 
tion; to  look  upon  her  inward  torment  and  bewildered 
love, — how  many  of  us  can  ?  Her  outward  life  had  been  as 
bad,  probably,  as  belongs  to  that  unfortunate  and  wretched 
and  wicked  class,  who  sell  the  sanctities  of  love,  who  de- 
base themselves,  by  debasing  that  which  is  the  sacred 
door  of  life  for  all  humanity.  Sold  herself,  sold  herself 
again,  from  day  to  day.  The  basest  bargain  for  the 
basest  coin  known  to  humanity!  And  yet  it  is  very 
plain  that  she  didn't  sell  herself,  except  her  outward  self; 
except  her  outward  and  bodily  self.  Through  what  dis- 
position or  through  what  vanity,  or  through  what  ambi- 
tion, or  what  lust  of  pelf  she  entered  into  the  scorching 
and  desecrating  way,  we  know  nothing.  But  it  is  very 
plain  that  there  was  a  woman  within  the  woman,  a  soul 
hidden  within  that  body;  that  her  life  was  not  sweet,  and 
yet  that  she  was  not  spoiled. 

How  knew  she  of  Christ  ?  She  had  heard  him,  doubt- 
less. She  had  been  in  the  throng  that  had  watched  him. 
She  had  formed  her  own  judgment  of  this  man  and  that 
man,  and  this  rabbi  and  that  scribe,  and  this  pharisee 
and  that  priest.  She  had  formed  her  judgment  and  she 
knew  them,  too  well.  She  knew  what  was  in  men  pretty 
well,  and  cursed  the  whole  of  them.  But  she  had  heard 
of  this  man.  Hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  many  and 
many  an  audience,  she  had  beheld  his  face  and  his  eye  of 
mercy,  and  the  gentleness  with  which  he  treated  children 
and  the  poor,  and  she  had  said  within  herself,  "If  there  is 
any  good  man  living,  that  man  is  good."  And  as  she 
went  on  her  way,  the  darkness  of  the  revolting  night  swept 
out  of  the  twilight  of  the  coming  morning  to  her,  and 
again  and  again  she  met  him  in  the  throng,  and  every  time 
some  words  had  echoes  in  her,  and  she  could  not  dispos- 
sess herself  of  what  he  had  said.  She  said  within  herself: 
"  O,  if  I  had  had  such  a  teacher,  or  such  a  guide,  I  should 
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not  be  what  I  am  now."  And  as,  still  more  and  more, 
she  heard  his  gracious,  tender  and  heart-searching  words, 
she  revolted  from  her  outward  self  and  her  ignominious 
life:  "  Would  to  God  there  was  a  way  by  which  I  could 
escape!"  And  so  it  was;  her  conscience  and  the  unef- 
faced  delicacy  of  the  woman's  nature  struggled  within 
her  :  and  when,  one  day,  she  heard,  "  He  has  gone  to  dine 
with  that  Pharisee,"  the  impulse  became  an  orgasm.  See 
him  she  would;  see  him  she  did;  breaking  away  from  all 
that  would  have  hindered  her,  though,  probably,  men,  with 
a  leer  and  a  smile,  did  not  seek  to  hinder  her.  The  bad 
have  free  admission  everywhere.  They  let  her  go,  and 
thought  there  would  be  a  time  and  would  be  a  scene,  and 
they  would  like  to  hear  it;  and  they  crowded  around  and 
laughed.  "  Come  around,  and  see  what  is  going  on; 
Simon,  the  Pharisee,  has  a  harlot  to  dine;  to  eat  dinner 
with  this  prophet,  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth,''  and  so  they 
crowded  the  doors  and  the  vestibules  of  the  half-opened 
hall. 

When  she  beheld  the  Saviour,  reclined,  coming  behind 
him,  (for  their  feet  were  turned  outward  from  the  table,) 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  the  tears  fell  upon  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour.  Even  that  seemed  to  her  a  disfigurement,  a  soil. 
Her  disheveled  hair  was  in  flowing  locks,  wanton  locks, 
and  she  gathered  them  rudely,  to  remove  the  spotting 
tears;  but  they  were  cleansing  tears.  The  fountain  had 
been  opened  from  which  was  to  outflow,  let  us  believe, 
immortal  life  for  her.  Bearing  that  precious  ointment, 
the  price  probably  of  her  amours,  itself  a  part  of  the 
temptation  and  the  seduction  which  she  practised,  she  con- 
secrated it  to  the  holiest  purposes  of  remorse  and  of  love. 
Love!  She  would  not  dare  to  have  spoken  the  word.  She 
spake  no  word,  and  she  had  nothing  to  say;  it  was  one 
wild  uprising  of  grief,  of  sorrow,  of  shame,  and  hope 
poured  out,  on  an  impulse  that  was  irresistible,  upon  him 
that  had  awakened  in  her  all  these  sensibilities  and  these 
yearnings  for  a  better  life. 

What  kind  of  a  teacher  must  that  man  have  been  who 
could  inspire  in  a  harlot's  bosom  these  conceptions  of 
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human  and  divine  greatness  as  manifested  in  Christ,  and 
who  could  also  have  drawn  toward  him  from  out  of  all  the 
lines  of  wickedness  a  creature  like  unto  this  woman  !  Can 
you  think  of  any  royalty  on  the  throne  that  could  impress 
thus  a  gaping  crowd  ?  Can  you  think  of  any  one  that,  in 
the  pomp  of  wealth,  or  with  distinguished  genius  of  elo- 
quence, could  have  wrought  such  a  miracle?  Here  this 
lowly  Galilean,  this  peasant,  so  carried  himself  that  this 
most  abandoned  woman  found  in  his  eye,  in  his  counten- 
ance, in  his  simple  discourse,  in  his  whole  conduct,  as  it 
were,  the  very  impersonation  of  purity.  Christ's  purity 
was  drawn  into  sympathy  with  true  human  nature  from 
the  bottom  upward. 

Her  conduct  was  caused  by  a  daring  impulse;  it  was  al- 
most fierce.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  very 
strange  scene.  I  think  it  is  the  only  time  we  have  any  evi- 
dence that  Christ  was  kissed.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  kissed  his  mother,  or  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  or  the  little 
children  when  he  took  them  up  on  his  knee,  and  laid  his 
hands  on  them  and  blessed  them.  We  have  striking  evi- 
dence that  Christ  had  the  sense  of  contact.  In  working 
miracles,  he  usually  went  to  the  sufferers  personally,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  them,  and  spake  to  them.  When  he 
was  about  to  cure  the  blind  man  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  out  of  the  town.  You  will  be  struck,  if  you 
will  search  through,  to  see  in  how  many  instances  his 
works  of  grace  were  fulfilled  with  an  action  that  implied 
brotherhood,  plenitude  of  sympathy,  as  when  one  shakes 
hands,  or  as  one  meeting  a  friend  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder: — "My  dear  fellow,  how  do  you  do?"  Christ 
everywhere  carried  himself  among  all  people  with  this 
genial  familiarity,  laying  his  hand  upon  every  shoulder, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  another  as  if  he  wished  to  reveal 
what  is  the  universal  sympathy  of  a  perfect  nature — of 
the  divine  nature. 

Yet,  there  is  no  evidence  that,  under  any  other  circumstan- 
ces, in  all  his  life  he  ever  gave  or  received  a  kiss.  The  prac- 
tice was  Oriental.  It  was  very  common.  It  was  part  of  the 
mark  of  familiar  friendship.  Even  those  not  very  intimate, 
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meeting  each  other,  salute  by  osculation  to  this  day  in  the 
Orient,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  there  should  not  have 
been  some  memorandum  somewhere  if  any  such  thing  had 
taken  place  in  the  life  of  Christ.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  a  harlot  was  the  only  one  that  ever  kissed  Christ, 
and  that  she  kissed  his  feet. 

I  know  not  how  it  affects  you,  but  it  touches  me  pro- 
foundly. Such  a  scene  as  that  is  a  revelation  of  the  exquis- 
ite tenderness  toward  the  undeserving  that  was  not  only 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  interprets  the  scope 
and  the  grandeur  of  that  infinite  tenderness  that  has  pos- 
session of  the  Universe.  Though  we  cannot  see  all  the 
way  of  God,  in  his  boundless  benevolence  and  tenderness, 
as  we  now  examine  it,  yet  when  we  stand  in  the  great  be- 
yond, and  all  the  shadows  are  passed  behind  us,  and  our 
ignorance  is  gone,  and  we  see  him  as  he  is,  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Eternal  Father  has  treated  the  whole 
universe  with  the  same  rare,  deep,  sweet,  and  touching 
sympathy  with  which  Christ  received  this  woman's  touch 
and  kiss. 

You  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  Christ  said  nothing, 
his  conduct,  too,  was  very  striking.  The  circumstances 
were  embarrassing,  and  all  the  details  that  were  passing 
before  him  were  affecting  both  his  mind  and  the  minds  of 
the  spectators.  He  knew  what  had  been  the  outward  life 
of  this  downtrodden  creature — her  soul  life  not  yet  cor- 
rupted. He  knew,  too,  what  a  liability  he  was  under  to 
venomous  imputations.  I  doubt  not  he  saw  already  the 
leer  upon  the  faces  of  the  spectator  Jews.  "Ah!  Ah!  it 
isn't  the  first  time  they  have  met,  is  it?"  "Seems  not!  " 
"H'm,  H'm,  he  has  got  his  little  failings,  too!"  "See 
that!"  "  Did  you  ever !  "  And  so  the  bubbles  went  up 
with  the  sparkles  of  wit  from  their  evil  hearts.  He  had 
been  subjected  already  so  frequently  to  the  most  brutal 
criticisms  and  allegations  of  drunkenness  and  immorality 
that  this  scene  would  bring  home  to  him  vividly  what 
were  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  acting ;  and  yet 
how  little  he  said  ! 

There  was  Simon  himself,  probably,  the  most  surprised 
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man  in  the  whole  crowd.  He  had  invited  this  eminent  pro- 
phet as  he  supposed  him  to  be,  to  his  house  to  dine  with  him , 
and  to  be  shown  some  attention.    Good-natured  fellow,  he 
did  not  want  everybody  to  be  turned  against  Jesus  and  he 
given  over  to  the  rabble  and  the  poor.    He  meant  to  patron- 
ize him.     Just  as  some  men  now  buy  pews  at  high  prices; 
they  do  not  mean  the  Lord  to  think  that  they  are  neglect- 
ing him  entirely.     Simon  had  an  unspoken  thought.  Of 
course,  Simon  was  a  good  man;  we  will,  poetically,  take 
that  for  granted.    He  had  never  had  any  bad  faults.  He 
had  lived  a  just  life.    His  imagination  had  been  subject  to 
his  conscience.    I  suppose  he  had  never  had  a  flaming 
thought.    He  had  no  wings;  it  was  enough  to  walk.  He 
had  never  been  singed.    He  was  a  very  good  man,  a  moral 
man,  an  upright  man,  a  barren  man  — enameled  with  mo- 
rality.   He  had  no  depth.    His  whole  thought  was  narrow 
and  found  ample  space,  as  it  were,  between  his  two  fingers. 
There  are  no  storms  to  such  men;   there  are  no  storms 
among  thistledown.    He  looked  upon  this  scene  with  hon- 
est, simple  eyes.     He  knew  one  thing  very  certainly,  and 
that  is,  that  a  part  of  the  choicest  elements  of  religion 
among  the  Jews  was,  not  to  defile  oneself  by  touching  a 
dead  body,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  not  to  defile  oneself 
by  eating  with  sinners,  not  to  defile  oneself  by  any  kind 
of  contact  with  things  that  were  wrong  externally.  Here 
was  this  teacher  reclining  at  his  table,  and  affiliating  in 
hospitality  and  communion  with  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  leprous  of  women,  who  was  meddling  with  his  feet, 
crying  hysterically  over  them.   Simon  acted  after  his  kind. 
I  do  not  believe  he  had  an  uncharitable  thought.  One 
thing  struck  him,  and  he  said:  "If  this  man  were  a  prophet 
he  would  have  known  who  this  woman  is;  that  she  is  a 
sinner."    So,  on  the  whole,  he  let  Christ  off  lightly  from 
the  judgment  seat  of  his  thought  by  saying,  "  He  is  inex- 
perienced.   A  good  man,  but  like  other  good  men,  he  don't 
know  much  about  the  world  and  its  ways.    He  thinks  this 
is  a  case  of  conversion  to  his  way,  and  he  receives  her  with 
that  idea."   So  thought  Simon.    He  had  no  sensibility  to 
this  marvel.  He  had  no  thought  of  what  purities  had  been 
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treasured  up  in  the  secret  soul  of  this  bad  woman.  He  had 
no  thought  that  here  was  a  flaming  resurrection;  that  her 
conscience  had  slept  or  cried  unheard  like  a  child  half 
smothered  in  the  cradle;  that  there  had  been  an  ideal  of 
purity,  that  her  imagination  had  been  obliged  to  fold  its 
flashing  wings  and  keep  down  its  conceptions  of  a  higher 
and  a  nobler  life;  and  that  the  presence  of  this  divine  per- 
sonage had  touched  the  spring,  thrown  open  the  prison 
door  and  let  out  the  real  woman,  now  urgent  to  escape  from 
the  bondage  of  death  and  to  have  a  resurrection  of  the 
within  that  should  dispossess  the  power  of  the  without. 
Simon  did  not  see  that,  and  yet  it  was  all  right  before  him. 
Christ  saw  it.  He  was  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet. 
He  saw  not  only  the  woman,  but  he  saw  the  man;  her 
depth  and  power,  his  shallowness  and  feebleness. 

He  then  preaches  a  short  sermon  to  Simon.  There  had 
been  no  words  passed  between  them.  "  When  the  Pharisee 
which  had  bidden  him,  saw  it,  he  spake  within  himself, 
saying:  This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have 
known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that 
toucheth  him,  for  she  is  a  sinner;"  she  is  a  strumpet. 
Nothing  but  the  most  inconceivable  simplicity  could  ex- 
cuse him.  "Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him:  Simon,  I 
have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.  And  he  saith:  Rabbi, 
say  on.  There  was  a  certain  creditor  which  had  two 
debtors.  The  one  owed  five  hundred  pence  and  the  other 
fifty;  and  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  for- 
gave them  both.  Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will 
love  him  most;"  which  shall  have  the  most  gratitude? 
"  Simon  answered  and  said:  I  suppose  he  to  whom  he  for- 
gave most.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him:  Thou  has  rightly 
judged." 

Now  the  trap  is  sprung.  Jesus  then  turned  toward  the 
woman,  and  said  unto  Simon:  "  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  I 
entered  thine  house  ;  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my 
feet  :  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss: 
but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased 
to  kiss  my  feet.    My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint, 
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but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment. 
Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
forgiven  ;  for  she  loved  much  :  but  to  whom  little  is  for- 
given, the  same  loveth  little. 

"  And  he  saith  to  her,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 

Here  the  curtain  drops.  We  follow  her  not  one  step 
further.  Let  us  not  suppose  that  she  wandered  again. 
Let  us  believe,  with  all  true  charity,  that  from  that  hour  of 
her  resurrection  she  followed,  as  a  scholar,  the  footsteps  of 
her  new-found  master,  and  that  she  dwells  with  him  in  the 
purity  and  the  bliss  of  immortality. 

Now,  for  yourselves,  translate  from  this  wonderful  scene 
some  lessons.  The  first  is  the  lesson  of  your  own  duty. 
We  are  moving  up  and  down  in  a  world  of  temptation,  of 
trial  and  of  sin,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  hour  of 
a  day  should  pass  that  we  do  not  find  in  one  way  or 
another  some  wounded  soul,  some  man  that  has  been  over- 
whelmed. I  think  that  the  saddest  scenes  in  human  life 
must  be  our  prisons.  Not  the  corpses,  not  the  heaps  and 
heaps  of  dead  on  the  battle  field  could  be  to  me  such  a 
valley  of  slaughter,  as  to  walk  through  the  wards  of  pris- 
ons and  see  the  men  that  through  wrong  doing  have  come 
to  shame  and  to  disgrace;  and  though  I  know  better  than 
that,  I  confess  that  my  first  feeling  is  of  revulsion.  Then  my 
feeling  is  of  shame  that  I  revolted.  For  what  am  I,  if  I 
be  a  Christian  man  attempting  to  pattern  my  life  and  dis- 
position upon  that  of  the  Eternal  God,  but  that  I  should 
be  drawn  to  a  man  because  he  is  in  trouble  that  his  sin 
has  brought  him  into!  The  physician  goes  not  where  the 
word  is  "All  are  in  health,"  but  where  there  is  sickness; 
and  in  a  sense  like  this  Christ  used  that  very  figure,  say- 
ing: "  I  come  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  re- 
pentance. They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick."  I  chide  myself  day  by  day  for  it.  Do 
you  chide  yourselves,  that  you  love  the  good  and  consort 
with  them  and  the  moral,  but  separate  yourselves  from 
those  that  are  fallen,  and  that  are  sinning,  and  long  have 
been  sinning?  Is  there  no  balm  in  the  Gilead  of  your 
heart  for  them  ?    Is  there  no  surgery  in  your  faith  and  in 
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your  love  ?  Are  you  the  children  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  by 
those  earthly  ministrations  taught  us  what  is  the  eternal 
ministration  of  God;  calling  all  from  the  weak  up  into 
strength,  calling  from  rudeness  up  into  perfectness,  calling 
from  sin  up  to  holiness  ?  The  whole  drift  of  the  work  of 
God  is  to  carry  on,  to  carry  forward  to  blossom  and  fruit 
in  perfection.  We  are  his  disciples,  the  disciples  of  him 
that  came  on  earth  to  put  into  human  words  and  into 
human  conduct  the  attributes  of  the  Eternal  and  Infinite. 
Are  we  not  separating  ourselves  from  men  because  they 
are  bad?  We  should  separate  our  children.  It  is  right 
and  proper,  because  in  their  tender  years  they  cannot 
judge  or  understand,  and  are  liable  to  be  caught  in  a 
snare.  But  for  Christian  men,  is  there  not  a  lesson  here 
of  rebuke,  as  well  as  of  example?  Separate  not  yourselves 
from  those  that  have  gone  wrong. 

Another  lesson  :  Have  faith  to  believe  that  under  bad 
appearances  there  yet  lurks,  and  there  yet  sighs  a  soul,  a 
moral  conscience,  and  that  with  men — even  men  that  are 
out  against  society — there  is  some  door  by  knocking  at 
which  you  could  get  admission,  and  that  there  we  should 
find  some  resiliency,  some  moral  resiliency,  if  they  had  a 
Saviour,  such  as  Jesus  was,  to  come  to  them.  How  many 
men  could  be  rescued  from  intemperance,  from  robbery, 
from  all  forms  of  villainy,  even  from  the  desecrating  vices 
of  unchastity.  How  many  could  be  called  back,  if  only  it 
was  the  heart  of  Jesus  throbbing  in  you  for  them,  and  you 
were  their  friend  to  go  out  after  them  to  seek  and  to  save 
them. 

One  word  more,  with  which  I  close  fitly  this  last  dis- 
course of  my  year.  Never  forget  that  when  any  man  has 
gone  wrong  he  can  go  right.  Repentance  is  not  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  brand.  It  is  not  merely  a  ticket.  When  a 
man  has  gone  wrong,  repentance  means  stopping  and 
going  right;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  true  life,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  Remember  that  whenever  a  man  has  gone 
wrong,  he  is  like  one  that  travels  in  the  winter  away  from 
the  sun  toward  the  far  and  frigid  North,  every  step  further 
and  further  away  from  warmth;  and  whenever  a  man,  hav- 
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ing  gone  wrong,  turns  and  desires  to  seek  that  which 
right,  he  travels  again  toward  summer.  God  is>  on  the  side 
of  every  wrongdoer  that  wants  to  stop.  God  is  on  the  side 
of  every  man  that,  having  stumbled  and  fallen,  gathers 
himself  together  and  gets  up;  and  though  his  garments 
may  for  a  long  time  be  soiled,  he  is  on  his  feet  again,  and 
prepared  to  resist  again.  In  your  judgment  everywhere, 
remember  that  long-suffering  of  God,  the  tender  gracious- 
ness  of  God.  Go  where  you  will;  forget  father,  mother, 
country,  honor,  integrity,  but  do  not  forget  the  all-loving 
heart  of  God.  Do  not  forget  that  it  is  the  nature  of  God 
to  rule  for  righteousness,  as  well  as  in  righteousness,  and 
that  the  best  friend  that  you  have  in  all  the  world  to  go  to, 
to  hope  in,  and  to  trust,  is  that  God  that  has  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  earthly  conduct  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

Trust  in  him.  Love  him  until  you  are  like  him.  Die 
where  you  may — in  prison,  upon  the  gibbet,  in  the  sea,  or 
rotting  in  hospital  in  foreign  land — let  one  thought  go  with 
you,  and  guide  you  through  all  your  life  and  out  of  it,  as 
the  star  guides  the  sailor.  "  God  is  love,"  and  therefore  in 
him  I  hope. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  rejoice,  our  father,  that  we  come  not  to  judgment  nor  to  condemna- 
tion, but  to  thy  throne  of  mercy.  Yet  if  thou  wert  to  measure  our  conduct 
by  our  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  no  man  of  us  could  stand 
before  thee.  Our  infirmities  are  beyond  count — all  our  faults  and  stumblings; 
and  if  thou  shouldest  discharge  them  every  one,  yet  our  transgressions  and 
voluntary  ones  rise  up  as  clouds  to  bear  witness  against  us;  and  we  have 
nothing  to  plead  except  thy  mercy  and  thine  everlasting  kindness.  That,  oh 
God!  we  have  no  need  to  plead,  more  than  that  the  sun  should  shine  which 
floods  the  earth  with  light,  whether  men  do  so  or  not.  So  thine  abundant 
goodness  is  over  us,  and  lights  us,  and  has  been  since  we  were  born,  and 
shall  be  to  the  end.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have  been  made  to  know  the 
great  kindness  and  goodness  of  our  God;  the  mercy,  the  gentleness,  the 
forbearance,  the  long  suffering,  the  gracious  forgiveness.  Yet  we  rejoice 
that  all  these  are  not  tokens  of  imbecility  and  of  indifference  to  our  char- 
acter. Thou  wilt  not  clear  the  guilty,  thou  wilt  hold  men,  by  pain  and  pun- 
ishment, to  the  law  of  that  which  is  right,  both  here  and  hereafter.  Thou 
art  just  and  thou  art  faithful.  Pain  and  penalty  are  not  anger  nor  vengeance. 
They  are  thy  restraining  mercies.  They  are  the  tokens  of  divine  love,  and 
under  thy  care  all  things  are,  we  hope  and  believe,  moving  onward  and  up- 
ward, toward  that  consummation  which  thou  hast  before  thee  evermore;  for 
thou  dost  restrain  the  wrath  of  men,  aud  thou  shalt  cause  the  remainder 
thereof  to  praise  thee. 

Now,  Lord, we  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  us  not  only  within  the  knowledge, 
thus,  of  thy  graciousness,  but  within  its  influence.  May  we  be  ashamed  to 
sin  against  such  bounty,  and  to  be  selfish  in  the  presence  of  such  benefac- 
tion. May  we  more  and  more  watch  against  iniquity  within  and  temptation 
without;  and  day  by  day  may  our  life  approve  itself  to  thee,  by  keeping  thy 
commandments,  and  may  we  do  to  others  as  thou  art  doing  to  us.  By  all 
our  strength  and  knowledge,  by  whatever  is  good  in  the  least  degree  within 
us,  may  we  become  in  some  sense  saviours  to  those  that  need  us  to  help 
them,  to  purify  them,  and  to  encourage  them.  \ 

We  pray  that  thou  wouldest  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  this  great  con- 
gregation gathered  together  in  thy  name  on  this  day  set  apart  for  thy  wor- 
ship. Remember  all  their  necessities.  Do  not  according  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  asking,  but  according  to  thine  own  bountiful  desires  in  their  behalf. 
Sanctify  their  afflictions  to  those  that  have  been  made  to  suffer.  Give  grace 
and  mercy  unto  all  those  that  are  in  any  exigency  of  life.    Hear  the  cry  of 
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silent  grief.  Behold  the  penitential  tears  that  drop  in  secret  places.  Cheer 
those  that  seem  to  themselves  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  fatherless,  and 
without  counselors.  And  may  those  that  are  discouraged  and  sit  down  in 
their  weakness,  feel  the  presence  of  God  overshadowing  them,  and  pluck  up 
hope  again  and  courage  and  go  forward  under  all  temptation  or  trial  in  life; 
for  our  journey  is  short,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  are  called  home. 
What,  then,  will  the  passing  shower  be  to  us  ?  What,  then,  the  memory  of 
the  clouds  long  dissipated  ?  Though  thy  providence  may  in  the  acting  seem 
mysterious  to  us,  still  thou  art  educing  good  from  all  trouble  and  all  seeming 
evil.  We  pray,  therefore,  that  thou  wilt  be  gracious  to  all  those  that  humbly 
put  their  trust  in  thee,  and  whose  hope  is  not  in  their  own  strength  and  wis- 
dom, but  in  the  presence  and  providence  of  their  God.  They  shall  not  come 
to  harm  who  trust  thee,  and  they  that  do  good  verily  they  shall  be  fed.  May 
we  all  learn  to  wait  upon  God;  not  to  trust  thee  in  prosperity  alone,  not 
when  all  things  do  suit  us,  but  when  we  are  assaulted  and  worried  and  over- 
spent; then  may  we  rest  in  God. 

Bless  every  household;  all  the  dear  children  that  are  therein.  Lead  every 
one  in  the  way,  though  it  may  be  straitened,  which  is  best  for  them. 

We  pray  for  all  those  that  are  dispersed,  our  brethren  gone  abroad,  upon 
the  sea  and  upon  the  land.  Will  the  Lord  be  their  gracious  guide  and  their 
protector.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those  that  tarry  at  home 
and  that  are  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  these  summer  days  in  their  own 
places.  Be  with  them.  May  every  family  be,  as  it  were,  the  house  of  God. 
And  may  all  those  that  still  do  bear  testimony,  teaching  the  Gospel,  visiting 
the  sick,  doing  the  works  of  needed  charity,  be  strengthened  of  thee,  and 
inspired  with  pure  motives;  and  may  they  represent  the  spirit  of  the  master 
in  their  emotions  of  mercy  and  kindness. 

We  pray  that  thou  wouldest  bless  all  the  churches  of  this  city,  and  all 
the  best  interests  of  this  great  community.  Be  pleased  to  bless  the  President 
of  these  United  States,  and  guide  him  and  guide  those  who  are  his  counsel- 
ors. Wilt  thou  bless  all  the  officers  of  this  great  nation,  all  teachers,  all 
magistrates,  and  the  whole  great  people.  As  thou  art  leading  them  in  thy 
providence  to  the  exercise  of  thy  judgment,  in  the  greatest  choice,  wilt  thou 
inspire  them  with  wisdom  from  on  high,  restrain  them  from  intemperate 
passion,  and  give  to  them  calmness  and  justice  of  judgment,  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  elect  such  officers  and  magistrates  as  shall  go  before  this  nation 
to  teach  them  the  ways  of  righteousness. 

Bless  our  neighbors  upon  our  borders  and  be  unto  them  what  we  have 
asked  thee  to  be  unto  ourselves.  May  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  come  up  in 
remembrance  before  thee,  and  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere,  and  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

And  to  thy  name,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  eternal.  Amen, 
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THE 

People's  Life  of  Lincoln. 


About  once  in  a  generation  comes  a  man  who  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows  and  stamps  his  image  on  the  age  and  coun- 
try to  which  he  belongs. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  pre  eminently  such  a  man.  He  represents  the 
most  important  and  exciting  era  in  American  history — an  era  of  wonder- 
ful changes  and  yet  untold  results.  Moreover,  he  is  especially  repre- 
sentative of  it,  because,  like  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  like  the 
time  itself,  he  grew — naturally,  steadily,  yet  none  the  less  wonderfully — 
from  the  sturdy  level  of  common- sense  and  honest  integrity  to  the 
heights  of  heroism,  of  statesmanship,  and  of  power. 

Nature  does  not  repeat  her  great  men ;  and  this  generation  will  not 
behold  another  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  unique  character  we  must  prize 
as  a  rare  jewel. 

The  real  incidents  of  his  life  seem  to  surpass  in  intensity  and  dramatic 
interest  the  most  notable  creations  of  fiction.  What  in  romance  com- 
pares with  the  remarkable  career  of  this  boy  of  the  "Poor  Whites"  from 
the  Kentucky  knobs !  Born  in  a  hut ;  "  raised  "  in  a  backwoods  cabin  ; 
hungry  for  knowledge,  yet  earning  his  one  precious  year  of  schooling  by 
barefooted  miles  of  daily  winter's  walking,  and  getting  all  the  rest  of 
his  book-learning  by  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  his  own;  his  rigid 
integrity  and  simple  personal  morality  preserved  under  all  circumstances ; 
his  fairly  earned  advancement  freely  offered  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens — 
step  by  step,  from  one  social  level  to  another,  until  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  great  people  and  defeated  and  drove  into  flight  the  nation's  adversary, 
who,  strangely  enough,  represented  the  pride  of  aristocracy  and  its  hatred 
of  his  own  original  class!  His  tragic  death  closed  in  triumph  and  peace 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  lives  in  history. 

His  Individuality  is  happily  caught  and  portrayed  by  the  author, 
who  knew  him  well  in  Illinois  as  the  lawyer  of  the  Sangamon  District, 
and  later  was  one  of  his  confidential  personal  secretaries  while  as  Presi- 
dent he  directed  the  great  war  for  the  Union. 

The  Growth  of  his  Character  appears  most  naturally  in  this 
narrative,  and  will  cause  many  to  revise  their  preconceived  notions  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  sudden  rise  to  prominence,  displaying  as  it  does  the  natural 
gifts,  the  strangely  appropriate  training,  and  the  long  experiences  which 
fitted  him  for  the  place  he  was  destined  to  occupy. 
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His  Political  Sagacity  and  Statesmanship  can,  since  the 
lapse  of  years,  be  more  clearly  understood  and  appreciated,  for  we  can 
now  see  the  end  which  he  aimed  at  and  provided  for. 

The  Patience,  Patriotism,  and  Unselfishness  of  this  most 
beloved  of  American  Presidents  makes  his  life  a  model  which  the 
Younger  Generation  cannot  know  too  intimately,  and  their  elders 
must  admire  and  honor. 

The  Religious  World  is  indebted  to  this  volume  for  a  progressive 
and  convincing  analysis  of  the  growth  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  spiritual  life  and 
a  clear  presentation  of  the  indubitable  facts  of  his  religious  faith. 

Republicans  will  remember  that  Mr.  Lincoln  w'as  the  first  President 
elected  by  the  Republican  party,  and  his  two  terms  embrace  a  history  of 
its  greatest  achievements. 

II a r- Democrats  will  recall  the  patriotic  fusion  of  the  whole  people 
in  those  days,  and  will  find  that  this  inside  personal  view  carries  with 
it  an  outline  of  the  causes  and  events  which  led  to  the  Civil  War, 
while  the  course  of  the  great  struggle  itself  is  here  presented  in  a  new 
light. 

In  no  respect  is  this  biography  a  reproduction  of  the  works  of  earlier 
writers.  This  is  the  personal  Life  of  Lincoln,  for  the  people,  and  its  entire 
plan,  scope,  and  accomplishment  are  new,  fresh,  and  original.  In  style,  its 
earlier  passages  are  agreeably  suggestive  of  Eggleston's  famous  story  of 
" The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster;"  while,  as  the  record  of  the  great  life  takes 
in  the  man's  grand  work,  Mr.  Stoddard's  practiced  mastery  of  details  and 
power  of  picture-painting  on  a  large  scale  give  the  successive  years  of 
the  war  with  strong,  effective  strokes. 

Every  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  begins  to  read  this  book  will 
be  sure  to  complete  it,  again  and  again:  it  has  all  the  allurement  of 
Romance,  the  strength  of  History,  the  noble  elevation  of  the  best 
Biography ;  and  as  the  true  story  of  a  great  life  it  is  an  inspiration. 
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Agnostic  Faith. 


"  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  '  Sons  of  God  : '  therefore  the  world  knoweth  us  not, 
because  it  knew  him  not.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And  every  man 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him  puriheth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  I  John 
ill  :  1-3. 


If  one  has  made  himself  even  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  systems  of  theology  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  has  seen  chapter  after  chapter, 
discrimination  after  discrimination,  statement  after  state- 
ment, running  very  nearly  through  the  whole  compass  of 
time,  and  entering  widely  and  deeply  into  the  eternal 
verities,  he  will  be  struck,  by  contrast,  with  the  exceeding 
modesty  and  reserve  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  littera- 
teurs and  inspired  men  of  the  Bible  did  not  know  half  so 
much  as  their  interpreters  think  they&o\  and  the  questions 
that  are  issued,  debated,  settled,  regimented,  and  system- 
atized in  the  great  theologies  that  have  prevailed  from  age 
to  age,  are  almost  unknown  to  Sacred  Scripture;  so  largely 
so,  that  if  I  were  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  of  the 
day,  I  might  say  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  gener- 
ally Agnostics. 

Agnosticism  is  the  science  of  knowing  that  you  do  not 
know.  It  once  had  a  political  phase  here,  which  is  the 
exact  and  literal  interpretation  of  it  :  "  Know-Nothing. " 
It  is,  originally,  a  Greek  phrase,  simply  signifying  ''without 
knowledge."  It  is  now  a  philosophical  term.  It  is  now 
designating  a  school,  and  very  much  of  that  which  has 
been  taught  in  our  churches  and  in  our  catechisms,  the 
great  scientific  schools  of  the  world  hesitate  about,  and  say 
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"It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be."  They  say  :  "We  hope,  we 
desire,  we  do  not  know,  we  must  wait."  As  that  school 
stands  greatly  allied  to  utter  unbelief,  it  has  come  into 
bad  repute. 

Yet  the  Bible  is  the  leader  and  fountain  of  that  mental 
tendency.  The  Bible  did  not  know,  on  a  thousand  subjects. 
It  discloses  that  boldly.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear,"  says 
one.  Says  another  :  M  Here  we  know  but  a  little  ;  we 
know  in  part  ;  by  and  by,  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  we  shall  know,"  and  he,  Paul,  goes  into  detail 
in  the  13th  chapter  of  Corinthians,  saying  that  the  whole 
of  this  life  is  like  a  childhood.  The  child  knows  a  good 
many  things,  forms  conceptions,  has  his  little  theories  and 
little  knowledges,  which  do  foreshadow  the  truth,  though 
in  extreme  imperfection.  When  he  gets  to  be  a  man,  and 
realises  what  the  whole  of  it  is,  law,  government,  right, 
wrong,  he  puts  away  those  minor  conceptions  of  his  child- 
hood. Now,  says  the  Apostle,  we  are  all  children  in  this 
world.  Knowledge — it  shall  vanish  away;  in  other  words, 
wrhat  we  now  think  we  know  is  so  small  a  part  of  universal 
knowledge.  This  world  is  itself  simply  one  element  in  a 
grander  development  and  structure,  so  that  by  and  by 
when  we  come  into  the  fullness  of  knowledge  in  the 
presence  of  God,  all  that  we  know  on  earth  will  seem  to 
us  like  child-shadows.  In  the  grandeur  of  the  final 
development,  all  the  twilight  knowledges  that  we  have  in 
this  world  shall  seem  to  flit  away  in  the  rising  sun  itself. 

The  Apostle  John  speaking  in  the  passage  which  we 
have  selected  in  regard  to  that  knowledge  of  our  own 
selves  says:  "  We  know  one  thing,  that  we  are  called  the 
sons  of  God,  but  we  do  not  know  what  that  means."  We 
know  what  it  is  to  be  a  son  on  earth  and  a  father,  and  our 
likeness  to  him  is  a  certain  sort  of  general  resemblance 
to  a  very  intimate  connection  and  an  endearing  one.  We 
know  so  much — that  we  shall  be  the  sons  of  God,  but  we 
do  not  know  any  more  than  that.  Jt  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  that  is.  We  know  this,  that  when  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is,  not  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  he  was, 
not  by  our  imagination,  not  by  the  symbolization  of  our 
thought,  not  by  the  putting  together  piece  by  piece  of  the 
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imperfect  knowledge  of  relations  between  man  and  man, 
transferring  them  into  the  infinite  sphere  and  calling  them 
God  or  Christ,  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is, — no  uncertainty, 
no  cloudy  vagueness — divinely  perfect.  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  when  we  see  him  as  he  is,  we 
shall  be  like  him.  We  shall  have  'come  to  the  same  con- 
dition, morally  and  intellectually,  as  he.  We  shall  be  as 
children  to  the  parent,  like  begetting  like. 

Now,  I  wish  to-night  to  unfold  my  views  in  regard  to 
the  scriptures  as  a  book  of  teaching,  and  comformably  to 
these  introductory  remarks.  A  meaning  has  been  dug  out 
of  it  that  is  not  in  it.  A  single  lock  of  wool  has  been  spun 
to  such  an  inordinate  length  that  the  fleece  from  which  it 
purported  to  come  would  never  know  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  Bible  that  is  unknowable;  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  knowable. 

For  instance,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  did 
not  even  recognize  the  existence  of  a  world  to  come.  For 
a  period  of  4,000  years,  in  a  nation  that  purported  to  be 
God's  ''peculiar  people;"  under  a  government  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  God — a  theocracy;  with 
a  temple,  with  synagogues,  with  priests,  with  all  manner  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  there  is  not  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  it  one  single  simple  arid 
positive  declaration  that  man  shall  live  again  after  death; 
not  one. 

There  are  poetic  flashes.  There  is  the  expression  of 
desire,  and  these  expressions  occur  more  and  more  toward 
the  closing  periods,  the  later  periods.  Evolution  has 
been  taking  place.  The  psalmist  and  prophets  have 
glimpses,  as  it  were,  and  express  in  the  form  of  hope  or 
desire  some  faint  and  feeble  glimmer  of  expectation  of  liv- 
ing again.  But  there  is  nowhere,  in  all  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy, one  single  dogmatic  statement  that  a  man  shall  live 
after  this  life.  There  is  not  one  single  motive  of  that  kind 
addressed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
end  of  it  to  wake  men  up,  to  stimulate  them  to  a  better 
life.  There  is  not  one  single  motive  addressed  to  the  fact 
that  we  live  again,  that  our  life  hereafter  will  depend  on 
what  we  make  it  here. 
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Men  are  debating  whether  or  not  a  man  is  a  Christian 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 
Well,  why  should  he?  Why  should  a  Jew  believe  in  it?  It 
is  not  in  the  Old  Testament.  Not  only  that,  there  is  no 
eternity  of  future  rewards  and  joys  made  known  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  time  had  not  come,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  agnostic  on  the  subject  of  immortality.  I  think 
that  cannot  be  controverted.  But  7£/<?know  so  much  about 
it!  We  have  got  it  all  by  heart!  We  have  fixed  it  all 
right, — I  mean,  we  theologians! 

The  New  Testament  developed  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
of  re-existence,  and  it  declares  that  in  Christ  life  and  im- 
mortality were  brought  to  light.  They  hung  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  morning  as  dim  cluuds  meaning  something, 
what,  one  could  not  exactly  tell.  But  when  Christ  arose, 
he  brought  to  light  and  to  glory  the  grand  faith  of  ages 
and  ages  yet  to  come.  We  live  again — the  greatest  step 
that  ever  was  taken  by  mankind. 

But  there  is  no  detail.  Ten  thousand  rational  and  reason 
able  questions  that  concern  everyone  are  absolutely  without 
an  answer  or  the  suggestion  of  it.  Do  we,  when  we  die, 
pass  immediately  into  that  state?  One  part  of  the  Christian 
world  says  No;  we  slumber.  That  was  the  old  Hebrew 
idea,  that  men  lie  in  a  slumbrous  trance  and  sleep  after 
death;  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  habit  of  antiquity  of 
burial  in  caves.  There  are  some  men  who  have  taught 
assiduously  that  we  sleep  for  a  thousand  years  or  more; 
then,  by-and  bye,  there  comes  a  winding  up  of  earthly 
affairs  and  a  general  resurrection,  when  those  that  had  be- 
lieved in  Christ  shall  come  first.  They  have  got  it  all 
mapped  out. 

Now,  while  in  my  judgment  the  New  Testament  implies 
that,  on  leaving  this  world,  we  come  immediately  into  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  verities,  and  consciously  so,  it  is 
not  explicitly  taught.  It  may  be  inferred,  but  it  is  not 
taught.  Still  less  are  the  details  of  experience  there 
taught.  Shall  we  appear  there  with  a  glorified  physical 
body?  Paul  says  that  flesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.    So  much  we  know  distinctly.    But  then 
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men  say  there  will  be  their  equivalents,  that  which  answers 
to  flesh  and  blood  in  semblance  and  analogy,  and  so  on. 
They  know  a  good  deal  about  it,  do  they  not?  Scripture 
does  not,  and  does  not  reveal  it.  Will  those  that  die  in 
infancy  remain  in  infancy  there?  Was  there  ever  a  mother 
whose  empty  cradle  was  the  inspiration  of  questions  and 
longing  desire,  that  did  not  ask  this,  throwing  out  inquiry 
with  long  lines  into  the  unplumbed  heaven,  from  which 
comes  back  no  response?  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  remain  babes  or  not.  Yet  how  much  it  would  concern 
us  to  know  that! 

Shall  we  have  personal  identity?  I  suppose  so,  but  it  is 
not  ever  stated  so.  Shall  we  know  each  other,  our  friends 
and  all  those  that  have  been  associated  with  us  in  this 
world  ?  I  presume  so,  I  believe  so,  but  not  on  any  authori- 
tative statement.  The  New  Testament  is  agnostic  in  re- 
spect to  all  those  elements.  The  grand  truth  is,  we  live 
again.  That  our  life  in  the  other  world  will  be  determined 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  way  in  which  we  live  here;  that 
those  that  have  gone  out  of  this  life  under  the  control  of 
animalism,  selfish  and  proud,  will  carry  that  out  in  its 
natural  results  of  pain  and  penalty,  we  can  readily  believe  ; 
but  as  to  how  long  and  how  far,  nobody  knows.  The 
Bible  is  agnostic  on  that  subject.  It  is  simply  implied,  so 
far  as  that  truth  is  concerned,  that  the  risk  and  the  peril  of 
going  out  with  a  corrupted  nature  and  habits  is  such  as 
to  make  it  worth  every  man's  while  to  build  for  virtue 
and  for  true  religion  here.  That  we  know.  That  may 
be  fairly  deduced  from  the  New  Testament;  beyond  that, 
nothing. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  Oriental  representations  of  pain 
and  penalty.  There  have  not  been  wanting,  besides 
Dante,  folks  that  have  gone  to  hell — and  I  wish  they 
had  stayed  there.  They  know  all  about  it.  We  come 
down  through  a  hideous,  lurid  gallery  of  imaginary  pic- 
tures, the  product  of  imaginations  taking  metaphors  and 
translating  them  into  scientific  facts,  not  alone  filling  the 
whole  heaven  with  the  details  of  damnation,  and  with 
everything  that  can  harass,  distress,  and  scarify  the  affec- 
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tions  of  mankind,  but,  what  is  worse  than  that,  this 
imagination  has  brought  up  from  the  great  lurid  pit 
such  clouds  of  hideous  smoke  that  the  very  portraiture 
of  God  himself  is  smeared  and  blurred,  if  not  blotted  out. 
The  teaching  is  that  God,  whose  name  and  nature  is  love, 
has  for  six  thousand  years  been  blighting  the  race,  manu- 
facturing and  manufacturing  food  for  hell,  and  that  He  is 
going  to  sit  for  ever  and  ever  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the 
torment  of  the  damned  as  if  it  were  sweet  incense. 
Edwards'  sermon  on  that  subject — one  of  the  most  au- 
dacious, sincere,  and  earnest  sermons  ever  preached — is 
still  published  by  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  and  sent  abroad.  I  cannot 
say  how  and  what  a  hideous  misconstruction  of  God's 
nature  it  is.  I  suppose  they  never  read  about  Jesus  Christ. 
Their  God  certainly  was  unknown  to  Christ,  and  Christ 
must  be  unknown  to  their  God. 

On  all  these  subjects  the  Bible  is  agnostic.  On  the 
general  statement  that  character  and  condition  go  to- 
gether hereafter  it  is  not  agnostic.  But  in  all  the  details 
beyond  that  it  is  agnostic.  It  is  left  purely  to  our  imagin- 
ation. 

That  is  not  all.  The  Bible  is  agnostic  in  regard  to  the 
whole  flow  and  final  condition  of  the  administration  of 
God  over  the  world  and  over  the  universe.  In  the  8th 
of  Romans,  and  in  the  passage  that  I  read  out  of  the  13th 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  our  text 
from  John's  writings,  we  may  very  clearly  see  that  some 
of  the  inspired  penmen  felt  that  time  was  simply  one 
single  element  in  a  conception  unspeakably  grander  than 
the  conception  of  God's  moral  government  over  this 
world.  But  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  One 
man  complains  that  science  and  religion  do  not  agree. 
One  man  complains  that  he  does  not  find  in  the  Bible 
any  answer  to  reasonable  inquiry.  My  reply  to  them  is 
this  :  It  does  not  undertake  to  do  this.  It  does  not  under- 
take to  reveal  all  knowledge  in  respect  to  human  nature, 
nor  all  knowledge  as  to  human  destiny,  nor  all  knowledge 
as  to  the  character  of  God  himself,  nor  all  knowledge  as 
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respects  that  system  of  morals  and  religion  which  God  is 
conducting  in  this  life.  It  does  not  undertake  to  tell  us 
what  part  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  this  world  is 
bearing. 

Afar  off,  by  the  lakes,  I  hear  the  explosion,  and  see  the 
mighty  granite,  with  thunderous  sound,  come  crashing  to 
the  ground.  I  hear  the  clink  of  chisels  on  it.  I  see  it 
rounded,  and  its  capital  growing  shapely.  I  have  no 
knowledge  about  it  except  what  I  see  there.  It  will  be 
conveyed  by  water  and  by  steam  a  thousand  miles  from 
where  it  was.  By  and  by  it  will  stand  as  part  of  a  build- 
ing going  up  in  Washington,  the  great  center  of  our 
uncentered  government.  Who  would  know  in  the  quarry 
what  it  belonged  to,  what  its  relations  were  ?  What 
theory  would  a  man  form  that  sat  studying  that  rock 
in  the  quarry,  without  any  knowledge  of  its  relations  that 
were  yet  to  come  ?  It  is  not  at  all  an  improbable  sup- 
position— I  do  not  state  it  as  a  matter  of  knowledge,  but 
if  a  man  says  distinctly  that  there  is  no  other  supposition 
than  that  the  whole  economy  of  God's  moral  government 
is  made  known  in  the  conduct  of  this  life — I  say  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  this 
world  are  like  one  pigment  on  a  palette  that  is  by  and  by 
to  be  developed  into  a  final  picture,  or  one  single  quarry,  as 
it  were,  in  which  the  materials  are  being  picked  out  that 
will  by  and  by  come  into  place  and  form  portions  of  a 
grander  structure  than  the  human  mind  can  in  this  world 
conceive  of. 

Why  didn't  God  tell  us  all  these  things?  Simply  be- 
cause we  were  created  upon  the  principle  of  evolution,  and 
in  the  under  developments  of  men  and  the  lower  unfold- 
ings  of  the  human  conscience  you  cannot  tell  men  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  higher  and  the  better.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  man  with  a  class  of  dogs,  however  intelligent 
they  might  be,  that  he  could  instruct  in  the  theory  of 
beauty.  Read  to  them  Burke's  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
the  Beautiful,  and  they  would  be  dogs  yet.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  man  have  a  Sunday  school  of  peasants  and  under- 
take to  teach  them  the  theory  of  the  Federal  Government 
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of  the  United  States.  Chief-Justice  Story  himself  could 
not  excel  the  teacher  in  the  clearness  of  his  state- 
ment, but  what  would  they  understand?  In  the  unfolding 
experience  of  human  life,  the  lower  cannot  understand 
anything  that  is  higher,  until  it  gradually  unfolds  to  it 
and  receives  it;  and  as  the  human  family  has  been  going 
through  processes  of  evolution,  and  is  still  ascending  and 
working  onward,  the  truth  is  more  than  suspected  that 
we  are  to  come  to  a  higher  knowledge  by  and  by,  when  we 
come  to  a  capacity  for  the  knowledge.  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  we  are  to  be  the  sons 
of  God,  said  the  Apostle.  He  got  so  far,  and  in  regard  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  God,  as  carried  on  in  this  world,  it  is 
a  sublime  conception,  that  here  in  this  world  the  colors 
are  being  ground,  but  the  picture  is  to  be  there;  here  in 
this  world  the  thread  is  being  gathered  from  cotton  or 
from  wool,  but  the  fabric  is  only  to  be  woven  there;  here 
the  quarrying,  here  the  hewing  of  the  timber,  here  the 
collecting  of  the  materials,  but  there  the  construction. 
Here  we  know  in  part,  and  we  teach  in  part;  there  we 
shall  know  all,  and  compared  with  knowing  all,  the  little 
that  we  know  in  this  world  will  seem  to  have  passed  away 
and  be  as  nothing. 

The  kingdom  of  the  great  king,  and  the  glory  of  that 
final  consummation,  is  greater  than  any  man  can  con- 
ceive of  by  any  combination  of  things  yet  known  in  this 
world.  When  from  one  world  shall  go  trooping  certain 
moral  results,  and  from  another,  afar  off,  another  collection 
of  elements,  to  the  infinite  city  of  our  God,  all  of  them 
shall  march  into  their  places,  and  all  of  them  shall  be 
known. 

When  Napoleon  was  shut  up  in  an  island  of  the  Danube 
— if  my  memory  serves  me,  it  is  years  since  I  read  it — the 
Archduke  Charles  hemmed  him  in.  He  was  able  to  main- 
tain himself  there,  but  he  sent  word  to  Italy  and  to  Spain 
and  to  France,  and  he  ordered  his  marshals  with  such 
minuteness,  that  every  day's  march  was  perfect.  All  over 
the  north  of  France,  and  from  the  extreme  south  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  corps  were,  all  of  them,  advancing,  and 
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day  by  day  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Not  one  of  them, 
on  his  march  had  any  idea  of  what  was  the  final  pur- 
pose, and  why  he  was  being  ordered  to  that  point.  But  on 
the  day  that  the  master  appointed,  the  head  of  the  columns 
appeared  in  every  direction.  Then  it  was  that  he  was 
able  to  break  forth  from  his  besieged  island  and  roll  back 
the  tide  of  war. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  things  that  seem  to  us  the 
most  worthless  or  the  most  unknown,  or  the  most  mysteri- 
ous, when  we  shall  bring  them  together  at  last,  and  they 
converge  to  their  final  form  and  combination,  will  fill 
us  with  wonder  and  with  rapture,  and  with  all  love  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  our  God.  You  will  see,  there- 
fore, that  even  if  all  these  things  be  in  a  remote  sense  true, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  agnosticism  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  Bible  is  in  many  Churches  where  men  idolize  and 
praise  it,  like  an  idol  in  the  temple.  One  would  think  that 
it  is  a  living  thing.  A  man  would  not  accidentally  sit 
down  on  the  Bible  without  jumping  up  as  if  he  had  sat  on 
a  wasp.  In  the  Courts  the  same  travesty  of  reverence  is 
carried  on,  and  men  swear  on  the  Sacred  Book.  Then  to 
carry  it  one  step  further,  the  Bible  must  have  a  cross  on  it, 
and  he  must  kiss  it.  I  laugh  at  the  whole  idea  of  super- 
stition in  that  matter.  To  put  the  Bible  as  an  ideal  in  the 
place  of  the  idea  it  conveys  is  to  make  it  just  as  pestiferous 
as  any  other  ideal  of  the  kind  would  be. 

Well,  then,  what  is  the  book  ?  What  do  we  know,  and 
what  can  we  know  ?  Let  us  look.  It  is,  first  and  last 
simply  a  book  that  teaches  the  art  and  science  of  right  liv- 
ing. That  is  the  Bible.  It  is  a  chart,  a  map.  The  ship- 
master going  out  of  the  port  of  New  York  has  the  whole 
course  between  here  and  Liverpool  laid  down,  across  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  But  he  does  not  understand  hydraulics, 
nor  the  elements  of  water.  He  does  not  understand  the 
geological  questions  connected  with  the  sand — where  it 
came  from.  There  is  a  myriad  of  phenomena  day  and 
night  that  belong  to  the  ocean,  and  with  which  more  or 
less  he  is  concerned,  but  what  he  wants  is  this  :  "  What  is 
the  course  by  which  I  shall  steer ;  what  are  the  currents, 
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where  are  the  sands,  and  where  the  dangerous  rocks  ?  " 
He  steers  by  that  chart,  and  comes  safely  to  his  harbor. 

The  word  of  God  is  a  chart.  It  teaches  a  man  how  to 
go  through  life  steering  right.  It  does  not  undertake  to 
tell  all  the  philosophy  of  what  is  right  nor  all  the  philos- 
ophy of  what  is  wrong,  any  more  than  the  shipmaster 
understands  by  reason  of  his  navigation  all  chemical  ques- 
tions and  all  geological  questions  which  belong  really  to 
the  elements  that  he  deals  with.  It  is  a  book.  1  said,  that 
undertakes  to  tell  men  what  is  the  science  of  right  living. 
"  Righteousness  "  it  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
New  Testament  echoes  back  the  word  "Righteousness." 
The  Old  Testament  says  it  by  attempting  to  tell  men  what 
to  do  every  day  and  every  hour,  particularly,  and  lay  it 
down  in  so  many  words.  The  New  Testament  says  that 
that  has  been  tried  once  too  many  times  and  you  cannot 
do  it  ;  but  there  is  a  way  by  which  you  can  let  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  a  man  be  open  to  communion  with  God. 
Loving  communion  with  him  in  daily  things,  to  be  daily 
influenced  by  the  divine  mind,  will  enable  you  to  produce 
righteousness  as  mere  rules  and  regulations  never  can. 
Inspiration  can  do  what  regulation  cannot.  That  is 
the  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
They  are  both  alike  as  to  this  :  How  shall  a  man  live 
righteously  ?  The  Old  Testament  says,  by  liturgy,  and  rule, 
and  regulation  ;  the  New  Testament  says,  by  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
the  whole  philosophy  in  a  nutshell. 

Consider  this  as  the  basis  of  value  of  the  whole  Bible. 
It  touches  all  the  experiences  of  folly  and  of  sin  in  all  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  developed.  It  may  be  said  that, 
in  a  general  sense,  sin  is  the  preponderance  in  human  life 
of  the  animal  passions  and  appetites.  If  you  will  go 
through  the  New  Testament,  and  will  take  the  catalogues 
of  sin  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  or  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Galatians,  or  in  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  where 
there  is  more  of  detail,  it  is  remarkable  that  almost  every 
single  sin  that  is  picked  out  by  the  Apostle  is  one  that 
springs  from  the  basilar  passions  and  appetites.    It  is  the 
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animal  mind  ;  and  the  virtues  and  graces  are  all  of  them 
of  the  superinduced  or  spiritual  mind.  They  are  the 
moral  qualities,  affectional  qualities,  and  the  reason. 
Conscience,  reason,  and  the  affections  are  the  new  man, 
the  true  man.  The  appetites  and  passions  in  the  under- 
man  or  animal  that  was  first  evolved,  these  are  the  sources 
of  sin  ;  and  you  will  find  that  all  the  sins  that  are  waste- 
ful have  had  a  perfect  concurrence  of  testimony  for  five 
thousand  years  in  the  Word  of  God. 

There  are  certain  things  that  are  mischievous  in  social 
combinations,  such  as  slavery,  such  as  polygamy — that  is 
to  say,  legalized  methods  of  an  attempted  form  of  life 
may  be  found  to  be  failures.  Thus  theocracy  was  found 
to  be  a  failure.  Thus  monarchy  has  proved  in  many  of  its 
relations  a  failure,  as  over  against  our  later  and  better 
knowledge  of  combination.  Certain  methods  of  associ- 
ated life  have  been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  mis- 
chievous, and  are  to  be  repudiated,  and  have  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  experience  of  mankind.  But,  going  back 
of  that,  pride,  selfishness  in  various  gradations,  anger, 
quarrelsomeness,  envy,  jealousy,  lust,  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, every  single  one  of  the  animal  qualities,  are  just  as 
much  stamped  with  the  disapprobation  of  God  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Bible  as  in  the  last.  There  has  been  no  vari- 
ableness nor  shadow  of  turning,  except  in  intensity  of  dis- 
approbation, from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

You  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
history  of  an  inspiration,  not  an  inspired  book  in  and  of 
itself.  It  is  the  record  of  God's  soul  acting  upon  human 
consciousness,  going  an  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  human 
existence  clear  down  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  consistent  with 
itself.  Written  under  different  influences,  at  different 
epochs,  among  different  nations,  by  different  penmen — 
all  are  coincident  ;  they  are  all  one  in  their  testimony 
as  to  the  nature  of  sin  and  as  to  the  nature  of  moral 
goodness.  The  New  Testament  does  not  contradict  the 
Old,  and  the  Old  does  not  contradict  the  New  in  that 
regard.  Human  nature  and  God  are  depicted  in  the 
same  way  through  the  whole  Word  of  God. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  virtues — what  things  are  right, 
pure,  just,  true,  noble,  magnanimous,  generous,  loving. 
These  were  clearly  pointed  out  even  in  savage  times.  Before 
these  qualities  were  known  at  large,  there  were  men  who 
knew  them  and  respected  and  regarded  them.  So  that  on 
the  subject  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  in- 
dividual the  Bible  has  been  from  the  beginning  clear  down 
to  the  latest  end,  not  contradicting  itself,  not  contradict- 
ing the  observation  of  mankind,  not  contradicting  the 
experience  of  men,  but  concordant  with  those  things.  It 
is  a  book  that  tells  men  what  is  wrong  in  themselves,  in 
their  own  nature  and  structure.  There  it  is  not  agnostic. 
There  it  is  clear  as  daylight.  Is  not  that  an  important 
element  in  a  book  that  undertakes  to  teach  righteousness 
and  the  art  of  right  living?  It  never  changes.  The 
method  of  procuring  right  conduct  may  change  with 
growing  experience,  but  right  conduct  does  not  change. 
It  is  continuous,  unaltered,  and  unalterable  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

That  is  not  all.  What  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  as  re- 
lated to  the  conscience  of  the  human  race?  Take  the 
Christian  ethics,  and  they  are  more  luminously  developed 
there  than  they  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  the 
seed  ground,  and  its  results  were  transplanted,  as  it  were, 
into  the  garden  of  the  New  Testament  for  a  better  and 
larger  growth.  Take  the  essential  elements  of  how  to  live 
right,  however,  and  they  are  just  as  true  to  the  moral  sense 
of  a  Brahmin  as  they  are  to  a  Christian,  and  just  as  true 
to  a  Catholic  as  to  a  Protestant,  just  as  true  to  one  de- 
nomination as  to  another  denomination.  They  are  true  to 
pagan  nations,  they  are  true  to  some  savage  nations.  They 
are  true  to  barbaric  periods.  There  are  the  greatest  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  in  the  ethical  ideas  of  man- 
kind, but  the  fundamental  qualities,  when  stripped  of 
dogma  or  doctrine  and  spoken  of  simply  as  elements  of 
human  conduct  and  life,  they  are  beautiful  the  world 
around,  at  all  periods  and  in  all  times.  If  they  could  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  men  in  the  simplest  mode — 
embodied  in  a  beautiful  life — they  would  receive  the  horn- 
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age  of  the  whole  of  mankind.  This  is  absolute  knowledge 
in  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  not  agnostic  on  the  questions 
of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  men.  The  hideous- 
ness  of  wrong,  the  supreme  beauty  of  right,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  will  to  rectitude  in  all  these  great  elements, 
are  most  clearly  shown.  They  are  the  most  transcendently 
important  of  all  the  elements  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
respect  the  Bible  is  clear,  steadfast,  unchangeable.  It  has 
no  night,  it  is  day  perpetually. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  bringing  people  up  on  a 
merely  secular  and  mechanical  morality.  No!  No!  This 
is  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  God's  Word,  that  when 
it  teaches  morality  as  such  it  develops  out  of  itself  into 
spirituality. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  undertake  to  live 
according  to  the  tenor  of  Christ's  instruction  and  not  find 
that  he  has  lived  above  mere  mechanical  morality  — that  is, 
respect  for  the  public  sentiment  of  society,  and  for  the 
legislation  of  civil  governments — the  art  of  living  together, 
in  other  words.  We  are  more  than  animals,  and  we  have 
faculties  that  would  be  utterly  unsatisfied  and  unfed  by 
mere  moral  lower  rules  of  life.  We  have  aspiration,  we 
have  yearning,  we  have  ideality,  we  have  all  luminous  im- 
agination. There  is  something  higher  and  better  on  every 
side.  A  Christian  morality  has  this  element  in  it,  that 
while  the  foundation  is  morality  in  respect  to  things  now 
present  and  to  man  as  he  is,  yet  it  is  put  in  such  a  way  that 
it  breeds  spirituality.  The  higher  conception  of  life  and 
duty  and  law,  and  the  rights  of  men,  is  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible,  from  the  real  to  the  supposed,  from  earth  to 
heaven,  from  man  to  God.  It  is  in  regard  to  all  these  ele- 
ments the  New  Testament  is  consistent,  and  the  light  is 
clear  and  unmistakable. 

So,  then,  if  a  man  wants  to  know  how  to  live  there  is  no 
book  in  this  world  ever  written,  not  even  when  its  contents 
are  drawn  from  this,  that  can  compare  with  the  Word  of  God 
for  one  single  moment  in  felicity,  in  certainty,  and  in  uni- 
versality. It  is  a  book  to  live  by,  or,  as  it  is  said  in  Paul  to 
Timothy,  it  is  the  book  by  which  a  man  may  be  "thoroughly 
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furnished  to  every  good  work."  It  is  a  man-building  book. 
If  you  want  to  know  how  to  build  a  good  house,  you  go  to 
an  architect  and  get  a  plan  for  it.  Every  stone  will  then 
come  to  its  place,  each  to  its  fellow;  the  timber  will  be 
upon  the  wall,  and  each  beam  will  be  found  in  its  ap- 
pointed place,  no  matter  whether  men  understand,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  timber  is  oak  or  pine  or  hemlock  or  beech 
or  maple,  or  anything  else.  He  may  not  understand  vege- 
table physiology,  but  there  is  the  plan  and  the  house  will 
be  completed  if  the  plan  has  been  skillfully  drawn. 

The  word  of  God  is  a  well-drawn  plan  for  human  life. 
Let  a  man,  without  attempting  to  probe  the  heavens  or 
make  the  circuit  and  swing  of  the  eternities,  see  what  is 
right  for  him  and  what  is  wrong  for  him.  Let  him  build 
him  a  character  upon  this  plan  of  the  great  architect,  and 
no  man  will  fail. 

That  is  not  all.  Men  will  gradually  be  fitted  for  their 
fellow  men.  There  will  be  crude  harmony,  and  by  and 
by,  symmetry.  There  are  many  things  that  we  do  not 
know,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  inquire  about — the  Divine 
nature.  Now,  our  only  access  to  knowledge  of  God  is, 
what  we  are  ourselves,  or  what  our  fellow  men  are.  All 
our  knowledge  of  God  is  simply  a  qualified  form  of  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  or  of  our  fellow  men;  and  we  are 
forming  that  idea  of  him  all  the  time.  No  man  has  seen 
God.  You  cannot  bring  your  scientific  faculties  into  play, 
therefore,  at  all.  He  does  not  address  himself  to  our 
physical  or  lower  nature.  It  is  our  inward  and  ascendant 
nature  that  must  comprehend  God,  if  anything.  It  is 
moral  intention.  The  ideas  of  God  as  taught  hitherto  do 
not  fit  the  facts  of  history.  Now,  an  individual  may  say: 
"That  is  just  what  I  said.  That  is  so.  There  is  not  one 
exposition  of  God,  of  the  divine  nature,  that  cannot  be  up- 
set by  science."  ! 

O,  but  we  say  this  in  regard  to  that  remark:  While 
the  former  precise,  crystalline  definitions  that  are  given 
in  theology  of  God  may  be  upset,  it  is  simply  because  God 
is  something  grander  and  more  glorious  than  we  are,  or 
have  yet  evolved  ourselves  to  understand.  The  uncertainty 
lies  simply  in  our  ignorance,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  God. 
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Then  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  providence.  There  are 
ten  thousand  facts  in  this  lower  life  would  seem  to  contest 
it  or  are  contrary  to  it — the  fatherhood  of  God.  When 
you  look  at  the  way  in  which  nations  have  been  led,  there 
is  no  theory  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  that  can  stand  the 
sharp  inquisition  of  the  actual  facts  of  time.  In  other 
words,  the  fatherhood  of  God  has  been  something  larger 
than  we  are  yet  prepared  to  understand.  Fatherhood  in 
us  is  a  low  form,  a  germinal  form  ;  but  the  glory  of  it  will 
be  astounding  when  we  come  ourselves  into  the  presence 
of  God  and  see  what  fatherhood  means,  and  see  how  God 
has  been  moulding  things  as  it  has  seemed  wisest  to  Him. 
We  are  apprentices  ;  we  form  all  our  conceptions  of  gov- 
ernment and  all  our  conceptions  of  divinity  with  the  time 
element  perpetually  baffling  us  and  misleading  us.  We 
have  to  make  haste  because  we  have  to  live  so  short  a 
time  ;  but  God  has  no  trouble  ;  he  has  time  enough.  He 
dwells  in  eternity,  and  can  work  out  his  pleasure  through 
the  ages  ;  bringing  together  the  final  results  of  all  the  com- 
plicated processes  that  we  see  going  on,  and  of  which  we 
do  not  understand  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  There  is 
to  be  a  transcendent  revelation  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
glory  of  God,  of  which  we  have  at  present  but  a  glimpse. 
We  see  through  a  glass  dimly  and  darkly,  but  by  and  by 
face  to  face.  This  was  the  Apostle's  thought  ;  and  if  you 
will  read  all  the  way  through  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans,  you  shall  see  that  it  lay  before  him,  dimly  and 
unknown,  yet  lay  before  him,  as  the  continent  of  America 
lay  before  Columbus  when  he  only  saw  the  outlines  of  its 
shores  and  had  never  explored  its  mountains  or  its  rivers 
or  its  grand  interior.  Thus  Paul  saw  the  universe  and  the 
moral  government  of  God  afar  off — a  dim,  blue  line  upon 
the  ocean  of  time.  He  evidently  had  the  conception  that 
by  and  by,  a  little  further  on,  a  little  further  up,  we  shall 
see  it  all,  wonderful  in  its  perfection  and  its  glory. 

The  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  must  not  be  im- 
paired and  limited  by  the  low  measure  of  fatherhood  in 
even  the  best  men.  It  is  infinitely  larger,  purer,  sweeter. 
Its  scope  is  greater,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  time  will  be 
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justified  and  explained  when,  by  and  by,  God  shall  have 
polished  the  last  stone,  the  cap-stone  of  the  universe,  and 
shall  accept  this  grand  structure.  Hence  our  failure  of 
faith.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no  God  because  we  cannot 
prove  Him  by  our  miserable  methods,  but  because  our 
methods  are  so  low  they  cannot  be  applied  to  any- 
thing so  high  and  exalted.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no 
moral  government  going  on  in  this  world  ;  it  is  not  that 
there  is  no  Providential  government  going  on,  but  that  we 
are  deriving  our  idea  of  these  things  elementarily  from 
inferior  forms  of  morality  and  society  and  are  attempting 
to  quadrate  the  government  of  God  by  our  low  concep- 
tions. They  are  infinitely  greater  than  that  ;  and  our 
error  is  not  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fatherhood  or 
government,  but  that  it  is  so  much  higher,  that  we  have 
missed  it  on  account  of  its  purity,  greatness,  and  grandeur. 

If,  then,  there  be  those  that  doubt  the  Divine  nature,  it 
is  from  the  unfortunate  shadow  that  theology  has  thrown 
on  it.  All  theology  is  human,  and  all  theology  has  been 
imperfect  hitherto,  although  it  has  been  a  benefit  rela- 
tively to  the  age  in  which  it  has  been  developed.  It 
has  worked  out  its  usefulness  to  a  large  extent.  It  was 
adapted  to  the  inferior  condition  or  intelligence  and 
moral  feeling  ;  but  having  developed  morality,  morality 
and  intelligence  have  come  to  such  a  pass  as  to  ask  for 
something  larger.  It  is  falling  away  now.  We  are  living 
in  a  crisis — in  a  transition  between  the  old  and  crystallised 
forms  of  imperfect  thought  and  the  disclosure  of  larger 
measures  and  nobler  thoughts  respecting  God,  man,  duty, 
and  destiny. 

Let  no  man  therefore,  throw  away  his  hope.  Let  no 
man  throw  away  his  confidence  in  Christianity.  Let  no 
man,  reading  scientific  works,  sometimes  superficial,  al- 
most always,  in  some  part  or  other,  as  yet  unripe,  say,  "  I 
am  an  Agnostic,  I  do  not  believe  in  this,  I  do  not  believe 
in  that."  Believe  less  in  yourself,  and  be  more  modest. 
The  word  of  God  standeth  sure. 

Let  him  then  that  hath  his  hope  in  God,  depart  from  all 
iniquity.    Remember  the  Apostle's  declaration:    "  We  are 
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the  sons  of  God."  We  know  not  what  that  means.  It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  when  we  see 
him  as  he  is — not  as  we  have  been  imperfectly  supposing 
htm  to  be — when  we  see  him  as  he  is,  we  shall  be  like 
him.  There  is  the  fullness  of  joy;  there  is  the  fullness  of 
hope  and  the  ecstacy  of  joy  in  that  very  imagination.  Do 
not,  therefore,  wear  your  ignorance  as  a  garment,  as  if 
that  was  enough.  Confess  that  you  do  not  know  in  a 
thousand  things,  but  one  thing  you  do  know:  there  is  an 
eternal  force  in  the  heavens  working  for  goodness,  and  in 
the  grand  struggle  that  is  going  on  in  nature  and  in  so- 
ciety, and  in  human  life,  God  is  for  the  right,  for  the  true, 
for  the  noble  and  for  the  beautiful.  If  he  is  not  as  you 
would  have  been  in  your  weakness  and  in  your  ignorance, 
remember  that  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  men,  as 
compared  with  God,  are  like  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  Pole  as  compared  with  those  of  the  whole  globe.  If 
you  cannot  accept,  therefore,  the  science  of  right  believing, 
look  at  least  at  the  science  of  right  living.  God  is  love. 
He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God.  There  is 
enough  philosophy  in  that  for  your  whole  lifetime.  The 
right  way  to  live  is  that  in  which  every  part  of  a  man  is 
inspired,  as  God's  nature  is,  by  the  sentiment  of  love,  for 
love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor.  Love  is  above  all 
law.    Love  is  God. 

So,  walk  in  the  light  and  the  glory  of  the  word  of  God. 
Take  the  word  of  God  without  being  technically  limited  in 
this  direction  or  in  that  direction,  regarding  it  as  a  chart 
by  which  to  live.  In  the  shadow  of  it  rest  in  the  torrid 
day,  as  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  having  all  the 
blessed  associations  connected  with  it  from  your  father, 
your  mother,  your  own  life.    Hold  fast  to  that  word. 

An  heir  receives  a  great  estate.  There  is  where  his  father 
was  born  in  this  mansion.  There  is  where  his  father's 
father  was  born,  and  so  it  runs  back  eight  hundred  years. 
It  is  a  grand  family  memorial.  There  are  paths,  here  are 
the  old  pools  for  fish,  here  are  gardens  mathematically  laid 
out.  There  is  bower  work;  all  round  about  are  shady  trees 
in  which  the  nightingale  sings.    There  are  old  oaks  and 
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mighty  pines  everywhere.  Along  comes  some  young  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  who  does'nt  like  those  old  oak  trees  and 
does  away  with  them,  and  he  breaks  up  the  gardens  and 
the  walks  and  clears  everything  away.  A  sense  of  dignity, 
a  sense  of  propriety,  a  sense  of  art  should  at  least  have 
induced  him  to  wait.  Things  are  sacred  by  associa- 
tions as  well  as  by  absolute  qualities.  On  every  one  of 
those  trees  is  hung  some  memorial  of  family  history. 
Along  that  path  have  gone  feet  that  now  tread  the 
heavenly  pavement.  Your  mother,  it  may  be,  or  she  that 
was  your  companion,  may  have  trod  that  path.  All  the 
scenes  are  sacred. 

Hold  fast,  then,  to  the  things  that  have  been  made  sacred 
by  association.  Do  not  cast  away  the  word  of  God.  Your 
Bible  has  been  a  comfort  to  your  father  and  your  mother. 
Has  been  the  light  of  your  earlier  years.  Has  been  a  safe 
guide,  not  to  everything,  for  that  it  does  not  profess  to  be, 
but  as  to  the  way  of  life  and  as  to  the  way  of  eternal  life, 
it  is  absolutely  safe.  Let  it  be  as  an  anchor  to  you.  Let 
it  hold  you  when  the  surge  rises,  when  the  storm  beats. 
Hold  on.  Let  the  weather  blow  itself  out,  it  will  never 
blowT  you  out  to  sea.  So,  living  on  earth,  you  may  have 
all  the  philosophy  you  want  and  all  the  sciences,  but  when 
you  reach  the  other  life  you  shall  see  God  as  he  is  and  be 
like  him. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  thou  hast  made  thy  thoughts  audible  to  us  inwardly,  and  thou 
art  calling  to  us.  We  are  thine  own  children,  called,  sanctified  ;  upon 
whom  rest  the  promises  of  association  with  Jesus  Christ  in  an  eternity  of 
blessedness.  For  us,  heaven  waits  with  its  glorious  companionship  of  those 
gone  before.  Heaven  is  the  treasury  in  which  we  have  invested  the  things 
dearest  to  us.  Our  lives  are  already  planted  there  in  seeds  that  shall  come 
up  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  when  we  join  again  those  that  are  gone  before. 
And  though  we  may  not  discern  distinctly  the  ten  thousand  questions  about 
knowledge  of  the  hereafter,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  hope  is  there  and  love 
is  there.  There  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known,  as  thou  knowest  us  who 
knowest  all  things. 

Here  we  are  taught  how  to  live.  We  known  not  what  we  shall  be  when 
we  stand  in  thy  presence,  In  a  thousand  ways  we  are  ignorant,  but  we 
know  we  shall  be  like  thee.  Oh  !  that  we  knew  what  thou  art.  Oh  !  that 
there  might  be  given  to  us  some  clear  vision  of  our  God.  But  we  wait. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  it  is  revealed  in  us  and  to  us  what  is  the  way  of 
righteousness.  What  hope  and  gladness  spring  out  of  that.  Grant  unto  us 
more  and  more  the  spirit  of  the  heavenly  land.  More  and  more  may  we  be 
able  to  bring  down  from  it,  by  faith,  somewhat  of  those  refreshments  that  we 
need  in  the  weariness  of  our  way.  May  we  be  able  in  some  respect  to  bal- 
ance the  misfortunes  of  this  life  by  the  hope  and  glory  of  the  life  which  is  to 
come,  and  to  stanch  the  sorrows  which  we  have  here,  with  the  consideration 
of  the  joys  which  shall  blossom  without  blight  in  thy  presence  above.  Here 
we  are  pulled  and  cast  about.  If  here  we  are  buffetted  and  tempted,  grant 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  that  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God 
as  more  than  compensation.  Here  is  the  ending,  but  there,  the  beginning. 
Here  the  sowing  of  seed,  there  the  abundant  harvest.  Here  the  trials  and 
temptations  and  the  vicissitudes  and  the  battle,  there  the  victory  and  the 
glory  of  the  conquerors,  for  we  are  conquerors,  and  shall  be  more  than  con- 
querors, through  him  that  loved  us. 

Grant  that  we  may  not  seek  to  bring  down  to  crude  knowledge  all  these 
things.  May  they  hover  about  our  heads,  as  the  summer  clouds,  wearing  all 
the  glory  of  the  sun.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  live  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight.  So  we  pray  thee  that  the  life  which  we  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  may  be  lived  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  us  and  loves 
still,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  and  who  has  risen  in  our  behalf. 

So  may  we  walk  in  sweet  comfort  and  sympathy  with  Christ.  So  may  we 
walk  that  our  souls  shall  have  familiarity  with  his,  and  move  as  if  the  pulse 
of  our  heart  were  attuned  to  all  emotions  of  the  divine  spirit. 
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Be  pleased  to  grant  thy  light  and  comfort  to  all.  Take  away  doubt.  Give 
to  everyone  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Build  us  up  in  all  goodness 
and  righteousness,  and  finally  bring  us  home.  May  we  find  each  other  there, 
and  our  best  loves  fulfilled  as  they  cannot  be  in  the  flesh  and  in  time.  May 
we  see  thee,  and  hear  thy  voice  of  welcome,  and  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

And  to  thy  name  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  shall  be  eternal  praises.  Amen. 


'  How  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  beatity  can  be  secured  with  the  minimum 
of  expense." — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  House  that  Jill  Built; 

After  Jack's  had  proved  a  Failure. 

A  Book  on  HOME  ARCHITECTURE,  with  Illustrations. 
By  E.  C.  GARDNER, 

Author  of  "  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  "  Home  Interiors,"     Common  Sense 
in  Church  Building,"  etc. 

[Our  Continent  Library,  No.  3.] 

Cloth,  Decorated,  Green  and  Silver,  $l.SO. 


This  is  so  admirable  a  book,  containing  so  much  valuable  matter  in  so  little  space, 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seem  extrav- 
agant— until  one  has  read  the  book.  Then  they  all  fall  into  line  and  are  seen  to  be  just 
estimates  of  the  book's  characteristics.    A  few  are  quoted  below  : 


"  For  those  who  contemplate  the  building  of  a  home 
—it  matters  not  whether  humble  or  palatial— this 
narrative  will  be  found  to  contain  most  valuable 
suggestions." — Boston  Home  Journal. 

"Of  all  the  books  on  heme  architecture,  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense,  we  have  seen  none  that 
so  popularly,  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  treat 
the  subject."— St.  Louis  Evangelist. 

"Howwemav  have  elegance  and  refinement  in 
our  dwellings  without  great  expenditure  and  how 
architectural  beauty  may  be  combined  with  wise 
and  economical  construction."— Toledo  Blade. 

"  Has  attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  theories  advanced  could  be  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  cannot  always  be  said  oi  works 
of  this  kind."— Toledo  Journal. 

"Mr.  Gardner's  clever  books  on  house-building. 
.  .  .  The  last  has  the  same  vivacity  that  spiced  its 
predecessors  ;  the  same  eye  to  practical  conditions  of 
planning  and  construction  ;  the  same  lively  fancy  that 
made  them  entertaining."—  'J he  Nation. 

"A  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  Three  classes  of 
people  ought  to  read  and  study  il — those  who  intend 
to  build,  those  who  desire  to  enlarge,  and  th<  se  who 
Jiave  built  a  house."—  The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 

|P"  Replete  with  valuable  hints  for  remodeling  and 
Trnproving."— Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser. 


"  Quite  different  from  any  work  that  has  yet  been 
published.  .  .  .  Includes  all  the  subjects  con 
nected  with  building— sites  plans,  fire-pioof  con- 
struction, interior  arrangement  exterior  and  interior 
decoration,  ventilation  and  whatever  is  really  ne- 
cessary iu  order  to  build  an  artis  ic  and  convenient 
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Outward  Prosperity  and  Inward 
Poverty. 


"  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward 
Clod."  — Luke  xii :  21. 


Not  alone  is  this  parable  very  striking  in  itself,  in  the 
aptness  of  its  application,  and  in  the  importance  of  the 
truth  which  it  conveys,  but  it  also  throws  a  light  upon  the 
habit  of  Christ's  mind.  He  took  a  text  but  once  th^t  I  re- 
member, from  Scripture,  in  all  his  teaching,  and  that  was 
in  the  synagogue  where  he  had  been  brought  up.  Ordi- 
narily he  took  his  text  from  outdoors,  from  the  events  of 
the  hour,  from  some  question,  from  some  deed  that  was 
performed,  from  some  application  made  to  him;  and  the 
answer  came  so  quick,  that  it  is  very  evident  he  had  not 
meditated  these  parables  beforehand,  and  then  watched 
for  a  chance  to  bring  them  out.  His  sermons  were  not 
preconceived.  They  came  instantly,  like  pictures,  to  him. 
his  mind  flashed  upon  them,  and  so  he  gave  them  forth. 

This  habit  of  mind  throws  light  upon  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  rather,  it  makes  us  wish  that  there  was 
more  light;  for  after  Jesus  left  Galilee  and  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  came  into  conflict  with  the  scholars  of  the  people, 
and  was  secretly  condemned  to  death  by  them,  and 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  city, 
he  went  out  and  entered  into  Berea.  About  that  time 
there  is  in  the  gospels  a  cluster  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
striking  of  all  the  parables  of  his  life;  the  most  detailed, 
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the  most  dramatic,  and,  perhaps,  in  moral  weight,  the 
most  significant,  of  any  that  he  spake.  There  was  a  his- 
tory to  every  one  of  them;  but  they  are  crowded  together 
without  any  history.  They  are  like  so  many  pearls  strung 
on  a  string,  only  there  is  no  string  there — nothing  that 
tells  why  he  spoke  this,  or  why  he  spoke  that.  This  is  all 
lost.  If  we  could  only  sift  it,  what  pertinency  would  it 
have,  and  what  comfort  would  it  bring  to  our  maudlin 
curiosity,  to  know  why  he  should  have  spoken  such  a  par- 
able! What  were  the  circumstances,  what  was  the  genesis 
of  it?    Now,  here  we  see  it. 

"  One  of  the  company  said  unto  him,  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that 
he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  And  he  said  unto  him,  man,  who  made 
me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?  " 

It  very  likely  was  a  case  in  which  the  brother  cheated; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  perceived  in  the  application  an 
over-seeking  desire,  perhaps  a  selfishness  even,  as  strong 
as  his  brother's;  and  his  reply  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, "I  am  not  a  civil  magistrate;  I  am  a  moral  teacher; 
who  made  me  a  divider?"    And  then  he  says: 

"  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesselh.  And  he  spake  a  par- 
able unto  them,  saying  :  The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth 
plentifully  ;  and  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  what  shall  I  do,  because 
I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits  ?  And  he  said,  this  will  I  do  :  I 
will  pull  down  my  barns,  and  build  greater  ;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my 
fruits  and  my  goods  (so  far  it  was  not  unwise)  ;  and  I  will  say  to  my  soul, 
soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry.  But  God  said  unto  him,  thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee  :  then,  whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast 
provided  ?  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself  and  is  not  rich  to- 
ward God. 

This  fool  was  the  father  or  the  ancestor  of  a  very  large 
family,  ana*  a  great  many  of  them  live  with  us — men  that 
say  to  their  souls,  "  Because  I  have  got  enough  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  take  thine  ease."  Men  that  have  an  idea  that  the 
great  end  and  object  of  life,  is  to  get  room  and  leisure, 
not  to  work  ;  and  to  have  enough  to  eat,  and  of  the  right 
kind;  men  that  undertake  to  feed  their  hearts  by  the 
things  that  are  fit  for  the  body,  but  arc  not  fit  for  the  soul; 
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men  whose  whole  idea  of  life  is  that  it  is  heaping  up 
something  external  to  themselves;  men  that  have  no  con- 
ception whatever  that  the  true  end  and  object  of  life  is  in- 
ward building  of  the  soul.  These  are  all  the  descendants 
of  the  rich  fool;  and  it  is  a  very  prolific  family. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Christ  preached.  Here  was 
the  sermon.  It  was  a  very  short  one;  but  the  application 
is  very  large. 

Now,  this  world,  although  it  is  often  the  occasion,  by 
misuse,  of  great  mischief  to  men,  was  yet  built  to  be  an 
educating  seminary.  It  was  built  so  that,  while  men  pur- 
sued outward  but  not  unlawful  ends  and  industries,  and 
made  themselves  strong  and  large  in  their  way  of  living, 
in  gathering  abundant  things  for  the  body,  and  abundant 
elements  for  enjoyment,  they  should  at  the  same  time,  in 
increasing  thus,  be  developing  and  storing  up  within  them- 
selves all  the  moral  elements.  The  inner  genius  of  this  world 
of  industry  is  the  genius  of  the  schoolmaster.  Men  cannot  be 
industrious  without  self-denial.  Ten  thousand  things 
start  up  on  every  side  to  hinder  the  industrious  man,  to 
coax  him  away  from  persistent  application,  to  interpose  little 
enjoyments  that  break  the  chain  of  his  endeavors;  and  a 
man  must  resist  these  things.  That  is  self-denial.  It 
teaches  men  frugality,  and  a  wise  use  of  the  elements  of 
life.  It  teaches  men  patience;  for  no  man  can  set  himself 
against  rivalries,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  acquisition,  with- 
out being  very  patient  from  day  to  day.  A  man  is  drilled 
and  disciplined,  therefore,  in  hope  under  discouragement. 
This  tends  to  make  men  forecasting — wise  by  perspicacity, 
and  by  wisdom  in  forelooking. 

All  these  elements  require,  then,  that  a  man  shall  hold 
himself  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  temperance;  that  is,  self- 
control  in  appetites  and  passions,  which  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  his  industries.  Where  a  man  has  so  laid  out 
his  life  that  he  shall  rise  from  nothing  to  something,  from 
a  low  to  a  high  estate,  from  relative  poverty  to  high  afflu- 
ence, his  education,  if  he  be  wise,  is  provided  for  in  the 
very  nature  and  course  of  time  itself  ;  and,  therefore,  a  man 
that  employs  industry  to  build  himself  up  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  pervert  his  moral  nature,  sins  not  only  against  him- 
self, but  against  the  course  of  divine  administration  in  this 
world.  For  the  world  was  so  constituted  that,  while  it 
builds  a  man  up  outwardly  in  prosperity  to-day,  it  does  it 
in  such  a  way  that  a  man  shall  be  more  builded  inside 
than  outside.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  man  is  indifferent  as 
to  the  interior,  and  is  mainly  anxious  about  the  exterior, 
he  not  only  defeats  the  original  inward  or  divine  presence, 
but  he  defeats  himself. 

It  is  great  folly  for  a  man  to  suppose  that  happiness  can 
spring  from  mere  external  elements.  Happiness  is  the 
music  of  the  soul  itself;  and  a  man  cannot  be  more  happy 
than  he  whose  happiness  has  the  inward  reason  for  being. 
Put  him  where  you  please,  give  him  what  you  please,  a  man 
carries  in  himself  a  nature  that  determines  how  much  or 
how  little  he  shall  enjoy;  and,  taking  life  comprehensively, 
the  bulk  of  a  man's  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  found  in  ex- 
terior possessions.  We  do  not  deny  them  or  undervalue 
them;  they  are  worth  seeking,  and,  that  too,  with  great 
painstakingand  persevering  industry;  but  that  man  deceives 
himself  who  supposes  that  these  external  things  can  give 
to  him,  in  spite  of  his  dispositions,  the  happiness  which  he 
seeks.  No  man  can  say,  when  he  is  provided  with  bodily 
elements,  "  Soul,  eat  thou  these  things."  It  cannot.  The 
soul  has  to  be  fed  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  the 
body  is  fed;  and  yet  this  fault,  what  we  might  call  this 
practical  heresy,  very  largely  afflicts  generations  of  men. 
Righteous  enterprise  is  the  schoolmaster  of  morality.  All 
enterprise  and  all  that  one  acquires  to  the  neglect  of  knowl- 
edge, of  refinement,  of  inward  spiritual  culture,  are  follies. 

A  man  finds  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  poor,  of 
poor  parents  ;  ignorant,  of  ignorant  parents  ;  and  he  sees 
around  him  specious  prosperities,  great  riches,  great  con- 
sideration for  men.  He  is  strongly  built,  and  has  a 
hunger  for  eminence  and  excellence;  but  he  is  undiscri initi- 
ating, and  lie  says  to  himself,  "If  I  can  only  make 
enough  riches  to  start  me,  I  will  see  to  the  rest."  And 
he  works  with  diligence  :  he  plans  by  night  ;  he  works  by 
day  ;  he  works  heroically  ;  he  denies  himself  a  thousand 
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things  that  he  may  get  the  yeast  that  shall  leaven  the 
whole  lump  of  prosperity  for  him  ;  and  by  and  by,  being 
a  strong,  shrewd,  gainsomc  man,  he  gets  a  start  ;  but  he 
works  by  the  outside  altogether.  He  says  to  himself,  "  I 
have  now  at  least  $5,000;  if  \  could  make  it  $25,000,  Oh!  I 
could  feel  then  as  though  I  was  on  the  vantage  ground  ; 
and  with  diligence  and  almost  unscrupulousness  he  swells 
the  sum  until  he  has  made  his  $25,000.  "  Now,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  go*  the  instruments  to  work  with.  Clear  the 
field  ;  I  am  ready  for  prosperity."  And  he  goes  largely 
out  into  the  rush  of  life,  exploring;  and  having  the  money 
judgment,  which  is  as  much  a  matter  of  genius  as  rhetori- 
cal judgment,  or  poetic  judgment,  he  finds  gold  on  the 
right  and  gold  on  the  left,  and  says,  "  Now  I  am  prosper- 
ing." He  is  just  as  ignorant  as  he  ever  was  ;  he  is  just  as 
coarse  as  he  ever  was  ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  brutal 
in  his  tastes  ;  he  cares  nothing  for  refinement,  nothing  for 
beauty,  nothing  for  grace  ;  he  has  no  very  high  standard 
of  character.  He  would  not  lie  on  purpose  ;  but  if  a  man 
is  going  to  lie  against  him,  he  too  will  draw  a  lie,  and  they 
will  clash  lie  with  lie,  as  men  clash  sword  with  sword. 
He  doesn't  mean  to  do  anything  wrong  ;  but,  then,  he  is 
"  not  going  to  be  wronged  if  he  knows  it."  So  he  goes  into 
life  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water — a  squarer 
of  stone  without  anything,  in  his  ideal  even,  of  self- 
development,  nobility,  largeness,  grandeur  of  soul.  That 
never  comes  into  the  calculation.  His  whole  prosperity  is 
self-building  by  the  outside  ;  and  that  only  is  his  refuge 
and  hope  for  happiness. 

Now,  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that  he  has  no  happiness. 
"  Verily,  they  shall  have  their  reward."  There  is  a  certain 
amount*  of  happiness  along  the  level  of  every  place  where 
a  man  stands.  He  will  get  the  happiness  that  belongs  to 
that  level,  but  he  won't  get  the  happiness  above.  He  will 
get  simply  that  which  belongs  to  his  lower  animal  nature. 

But  he  that  seeks  happiness  by  developing  exterior 
prosperity  to  the  neglect  of  interior  manhood,  will  come 
short.  Not  only  will  he  come  short  in  the  largest  sense, 
but  when  he  is  grown,  when  his  estate  is  secured,  when 
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the  building  is  ended  and  his  life  ambitions  are  accom- 
plished, he  won't  be  happy.  You  cannot  make  true  hap~ 
piness  and  leave  the  soul  out.  An  ox  isn't  happy  because 
he  has  a  grand  prairie  to  feed  on.  He  only  can  enjoy  that 
which  he  has,  mouthful  by  mouthful,  right  down  under 
his  feet.  No  reasoning  for  him  ;  no  poetry  for  him  ;  no 
music  for  him  ;  no  meditation  on  the  stars  for  him.  A 
mouthful  and  a  good  swallow  are  all  that  he  knows 
anything  about  for  the  time  being. 

A  man  says,  k'  I  own  more  lots,  probably,  than  any 
other  man  around  here."  There  are  two  sorts  of  men  : 
one  whose  vanity  leads  them  to  oroclaim  their  estate 
and  wealth,  and  the  other  whose  vanity  leads  them  to 
pretend  they  have  not  got  it.  Both  of  them  are  varieties. 
In  one  case  the  man  makes  known  his  pride,  and  in 
the  other  he  expects  to  win  the  praise  and  commenda- 
tion of  men  by  denying  it.  Everybody  laughs  at  him, 
and  says,  "  You  know  very  well  there  isn't  a  man  in 
this  county  that  has  got  as  much  as  you  have  ; "  and 
the  man  goes  home  and  pats  himself,  and  feels  very 
happy. 

But  how  is  it  when  he  comes  to  days  of  trouble  ? 
By  and  by  there  come,  it  may  be  in  some  instances, 
days  in  which  his  plans  are  swamped,  and  he  is  full 
of  apprehension.  There  come  days  in  which  there  are 
stronger  and  shrewder  men  than  he  ;  and  he  sees  that 
his  property  is  wasting.  It  is  all  he  has.  He  has  taken 
into  partnership  a  knave,  and  the  disclosures  are  that 
it  has  been  simply  like  a  worm  in  timber,  eating  out 
the  heart  of  his  substance  ;  and  he  doesn't  know  where  he 
is  going.  "  Why  take  away  my  money,  all  that  I  have  been 
earning  so  hard  during  life  ?  And  what  have  I  got  left  ?  " 
Nothing  but  himself  ;  and  there  isn't  much  of  that. 

How  poor  a  man  is,  that  has  used  the  whole  economy 
and  machinery  of  his  life  to  build  the  outside,  and  then 
sees  that  outside  gone  !  He  never  built  anything  inside. 
He  never  had  the  manhood  to  stand  up  and  say,  "I  am 
sufficient  for  myself  in  spite  of  all  this  externality.  Thank 
God,  in   the  getting  of  it  I  have  got  something  more 
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precious  and  nobler  and  better  than  that  !  "  To  a  man 
that  has  built  his  outward  estate  without  any  thought  or 
any  schooling  of  his  inward  estate,  the  time  may  come  when 
that,  too,  will  disappear  ;  and  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon — absolutely  nothing.  If  the  bankruptcy  does  not 
come,  and  if  he  still  continues  prosperous,  he  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  with  that  which  he  has. 

There  was  an  old  farmer  out  in  Ohio  that  sold  wheat 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half  during  the  time  of  the  swelling  of 
the  currency  during  the  war ;  and  when  the  next  year 
came  around,  and  it  fell  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  he 
would  not  sell  his  wheat.  He  was  going  to  keep  it  until 
the  price  rose  again.  He  is  keeping  it  to  this  day,  and  he 
won't  sell  it.  What  good  does  it  do  him  ?  Not  a  particle. 
The  weevils  are  fattening  on  it,  and  his  barns  are  bursting 
with  saved  crops  ;  but  he  plants  again  every  year.  He 
expects  that  his  market  will  come  to  him,  and  not  that  his 
wheat  will  go  to  the  market.    Poor  fellow  ! 

How  many  men  there  are  that  are  just  as  foolish  as  this 
man — that  accumulate  and  accumulate.  They  can't  eat 
their  wheat  ;  they  won't  sell  it,  and  it  lies  in  the  granary, 
no  better  to  them  than  so  much  dirt. 

Do  you  suppose  a  man  is  happy  that  lives  in  a  big 
house  ?  Do  you  suppose  a  man  is  happy  because  he 
has  a  good  deal  of  money  at  interest,  and  a  good  many 
bonds  and  mortgages  ?  Can  a  bond  and  mortgage  cure 
rheumatism  ?  Can  a  large  warehouse  cure  neuralgia  ? 
Do  you  suppose  it  makes  a  man  who  is  swearing  mad 
with  the  gout,  which  is  so  painful,  any  happier  to  think 
he  is  rich  ?  His  riches  and  his  outward  prosperity  are  no 
remedies  at  all  for  the  ill  which  afflicts  the  body  ;  and 
do  you  suppose  they  can  give  him  cheerfulness  and  al- 
leviate trouble  inside  ?  If  a  man  is  built  right  inwardly, 
when  trouble  comes  he  hides  himself  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  from  the  pelting  sun.  To  the  fortress  he 
flies,  and  has  refuge  from  his  enemies.  God  is  a  Shield  ; 
God  is  a  Tower  and  a  Defence  ;  God  is  a  Sun  to  men's 
darkness  ;  and  men  that  are  consciously  allied  to  God  and 
his  providence  have  ten  thousand  consolations  and  refuges 
as  against  trouble. 
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But  what  if  the  man  has  health,  even  ?  When  a  man 
has  done  striving  and  working,  what  is  there  that  will 
play  on  the  chords  of  happiness  in  him  ?  Not  poetry  : 
that  has  always  been  trash  with  him.  Xot  knowledge  ; 
he  doesn't  care  for  anything  but  the  market  column  of 
a  newspaper.  That  is  as  far  as  he  ever  reads.  What 
does  he  care  for  art  galleries  ?  What  does  he  care  for 
congregations,  for  concerts  ?  What  does  he  care  for  the 
whole  round  of  refined  enjoyment  in  the  family  ?  He  is 
a  money-monger.  Money  is  what  he  has  been  after; 
that  is  what  he  has  got  :  and  row  it  has  not  power  to 
give  happiness.  The  novelty  is  gone.  He  can't  eat  it; 
he  can't  make  his  bed  of  it.  When  he  asks,  "What  can  it 
do  for  my  soul?"  "Oh!"  says  Mammon,  ''have  you  got  a 
soul  ? "  "  What  can  you  do  for  me  to  make  me  happy?  " 
"  Nothing." 

Riches  are  a  bow  ;  and  men  are  violins  without  any 
strings  to  them.  You  may  string  your  bows  as  much 
as  you  like,  but  there  comes  no  sound  out  of  them. 
Hollow-bellied  men  without  strings  ! 

Here  is  the  stupid,  foolish  idea  of  multitudes  of  men — 
some  of  whom  have  come  to  church  to-night — that  they 
can  build  up  an  outward  prosperity,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
inward  development,  and  enjoy  life.  Suppose  the)'  go 
further,  and  develop  an  external  prosperity,  not  alone  to 
the  neglect,  but  at  the  expense,  of  moral  quality.  Why, 
how  can  a  man  do  that  ?  Can't  he  ?  Millions  of  men  are 
doing  it.  Here  is  an  opportunity  of  gain.  Nothing  stands 
between  the  man  and  that  gain  except  a  little  deceit.  And 
what  is  that  ?  He  coins  his  conscience,  and  lies,  and  buys 
the  prosperity.  Then  that  opens  another  door.  If  he  is 
smart,  he  can  take  advantage  of  a  man's  ignorance  or 
exigencies.  He  can  make  another  haul,  provided  he  is 
not  too  particular  about  honesty.  And  what  is  honesty 
but  a  mere  idea — something  in  the  air?  A  man  ought 
not  to  stand  in  his  own  light;  and  so  he  becomes  dishonest. 
Some  more  of  his  conscience  is  gone.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  it  ;  and  coining  uses  up  the  material  pretty 
fast  with  some  men.    And  it  is  not  long  before  the  man 
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has  no  sense  of  honor  about  truth.    His  only  judgment  in 
respect  to  deceit  is  that  a  man  that  lies  for  nothing  is 
a  fool,  and  that  a  man  that  don't  lie   for  something 
important  is  another  fool.    He  is  coining  the  founda- 
•  tion  of  manhood — coining  that  on  which  he  has  to  stand. 
He  goes  still  farther  than  that,  and  says,  "  If  every  man 
would  take  care  of  number  one,  everybody  would  be  taken 
care  of.    My  business  is  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindermost."    So  he  goes  out  into  life,  leav- 
ing benevolence,  and  sympathy,  and  all  social  and  friendly 
elements,  out  of  himself ;  and  because  he  is  like  a  great 
auger,  and  life  like  a  vast  timber,  he  bores  and  bores,  and 
bores,  and  finally  he  makes  a  passage  for  himself  through 
life,  but  doesn't  care  what  becomes  of  others.    Why,  he 
could  have  saved  that  man  ;  but  he  can't  undertake  to 
think  for  other  folks!    What  he  calls  his  "just  claims" 
ruined  a  man  and  his  whole  family.    Well,  what  of  that  ? 
It  is  as  if  one  with  a  team  of  fierce  horses  should  dash  out 
into  a  neighborhood  where  schools  emit  their  little  popu- 
lations, filling  the  street,  and  should  say,  "  What  is  that  to 
me  ?    Let  the  children  take  care  of  themselves.    Get  out 
of  my  way";  and  should  he  snap  his  whip  and  dash 
through  the  neighborhood,  crushing  one  child  and  an- 
other— "Ah!  let  everybody  take  care  of  himself,  and  then 
everybody  will  be  taken  care  of  !  " 

How  many  sharks  there  are  in  the  shape  of  men  that 
never  open  their  jaws  except  to  munch  somebody !  How 
many  behemoths  there  are  going  through  life  not  caring 
for  anything  but  themselves— breaking  through !  How  many 
men  there  are  that  are  violating  everything  that  should 
bind  one  to  his  fellow  man,  growing  less  conscious  of 
any  strain  on  that  subject,  and  growing  less  and  less  care- 
ful about  what  kind  of  character  they  are  forming  in 
themselves;  until  you  come  to  men  of  great  worldly  pros- 
perity, vulgar,  coarse,  self-seeking,  treacherous,  cruel,  sac- 
rificing everything  and  everybody  for  their  own  outward 
prosperity,  and  then  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  their 
abundance  and  wondering  why  they  are  not  happy  !  It  is 
because  God  Almighty  has  nothing  to  build  on  in  your 
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heart  to  bring  out  happiness.  It  would  require  a  miracle 
to  make  a  heart  happy  that  has  thus  divested  itself  of  all 
those  sensibilities  in  which  reside  the  happiness  of  man. 

Men  find  this  out  sometimes  ;  and  it  is  very  piteous  to 
see  a  rich  man  trying  to  recover  what  he  never  believed  in 
before.  I  have  known  rich  men  that  had  amassed  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  and  a  great  deal  more,  without  any- 
body particularly  caring  for  them  or  respecting  them. 
They  would  buy  sympathy;  so  they  begin  to  bid  for  charity 
late  in  life.  They  would  do  some  notorious  public  benefac- 
tion that  would  get  their  names  in  the  papers,  and  bring 
them  up  before  the  community.  So  with  their  money,  too 
late  in  life,  they  would  begin  to  seek  some  of  that  happi- 
ness which  they  might  have  had  in  over  measure,  and  legiti- 
mately, if  they  had  built  the  inside  along  with  the  outside, 
the  heart  along  with  the  hands  and  the  pockets. 

Nothing  can  be  more  piteous,  I  think,  than  for  a  man  to 
be  conscious  that  he  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  amassing 
property  without  moral  growth,  and  at  the  expense  of 
moral  sensibility,  and  to  sit  in  the  desert  of  his  old  age 
longing  for  that  respect,  for  that  tender  kindness,  and 
for  that  proper  adulation,  which  come  to  success,  longing 
for  those  qualities  which  he  has  seen  in  other  men,  but 
which  are  lacking  in  him. 

Fine  clothes  are  very  good  things  ,  but  I  have  seen  very 
many  unhappy  men  with  fine  clothes  on.  Fast  horses  are 
very  stimulating  and  pleasant  things  ;  but  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  men  who  owned  fast  horses  that  were  not  fast 
enough  to  take  them  to  happiness.  They  were  very  un- 
happy. A  good  table,  and  all  manner  of  luxuriant  bounties, 
are  very  toothsome  and  palatable  ;  yet  I  have  seen  men 
that  were  gluttons  and  drunkards,  but  that  were  not 
happy.  I  have  seen  the  whole  race  of  them.  And  I  have 
seen  the  poverty-smitten  widow,  full  of  pain.  She  had  very 
little  outwardly  to  build  with,  but  inwardly  she  had  finished 
the  crystal  dome  with  which  shone  all  the  stars  of  God  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  poverty,  desolation  and  wrongs,  she 
could  lift  the  song  at  midnight  ;  and,  as  the  Apostles  sang, 
down  in  their  prison,  and  brought  angels  to  their  rescue,  so 
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I  have  known  imprisoned  souls  that  were  large  in  their  in- 
ward manhood  sing  heaven  down  to  them,  and  allure 
angels  to  be  their  convoy. 

So  I  have  seen  men  whom  other  men  praised,  and  whose 
names  were  trumpeted  in  all  the  markets,  sitting  in  sorrow, 
weariness  and  ennui,  in  the  midst  of  their  great  abundance. 
14  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth."  God  himself  calls  that  man  a  fool 
who,  having  gained  harvests  and  wealth,  says  to  his  soul, 

Soul,  eat  these  things.    Take  thine  ease  for  many  days." 

Well,  young  man,  what  is  your  ideal  ?  You  have  come 
down,  haven't  you,  to  make  your  fortune  in  New  York. 
You  are  ambitious  ;  you  are  of  good  stock  ;  you  think  you 
are  strong  to  run  the  race.  What  race  is  it  that  you  propose 
to  run  ?  You  have  come  down  to  have  success  anyhow. 
You  belong  to  the  family  of  fools.  Your  lineage  is  very 
clear.  Have  you  come  with  this  idea,  that  you  can  be 
happy  if  you  only  have  enough  money  ?  You  deluded 
fool,  God  is  against  you  !  Have  you  come  with  this  idea: 
"  I  will  be  happy  all  the  way  ;  I  am  going  to  eat  and  drink; 
others  may  have  perished,  but  I  am  smarter  than  others 
have  been.  I  am  going  to  have  a  good  time.  I  am  going 
to  have  enjoyment  all  the  way,  and  feed  this  swilling  body 
of  mine."  Is  it  not  enough  that  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  in  generation  after  generation  have  tried  thisafnd 
perished  in  their  misery  ?  Must  it  needs  be  that  you  should 
try  it  over  again  ?  It  is  a  road  along  which  no  man  has  ever 
succeeded.  It  is  a  channel  which  has  carried  men  on  the 
rocks  and  shipwrecked  them  from  time  immemorial.  The 
old  seers,  the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  bore  witness  to 
what  they  saw  in  their  time  ;  and  it  has  repeated  itself  in 
every  generation  since ;  and  in  the  Egyptian  school,  in 
the  Babylonian  school,  in  the  school  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
afterwards  in  Greece  and  Rome,  all  the  way  down,  poet, 
moralist  and  teacher  have  all  borne  witness  that  the  man 
that  seeks  to  be  happy  by  pampering  his  body  is  a  fool. 

You  want  to  try  it?  Pass  on.  "The  wise  man  foreseeth 
the  evil  and  hideth  himself ;  the  fool  passes  on  and  is  pun- 
ished."   *'  Oh,  no,  I  don't  propose  that  ;  I  propose  to  be  a 
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decent,  self-respecting  man."  Well,  you  propose  by  indus- 
try and  enterprise  to  build  yourself  and  get  commenda- 
tion ?  "Yes."  What  then?  Are  you  going  to  build 
altogether  your  prosperity  outside  of  yourself,  though  you 
do  it  by  honest  ways  of  legitimate  industry  ?  What  about 
the  inside  ?  I  see  houses  going  up  all  around  here,  notable 
houses  and  well  built ;  but  they  are  unfurnished.  Nobody 
lives  in  them  yet  ;  they  may  come  ;  but  a  house  that  is  built 
and  has  got  nobody  in  it  is  a  poor  thing.  It  is  good 
for  nothing  until  a  light  flashes  in  every  room,  until 
warmth  breathes  up  from  the  furnace,  until  the  grand- 
father's and  the  grandmother's  chair  are  by  the  fire- 
side, until  the  cradle  has  its  little  corner  in  it,  until  the 
days  and  hours  are  winged  on  with  sweet  moralities.  It  is 
for  the  inside  that  the  outside  is  built.  But  a  man  who 
builds  a  house  by  the  outside  and  then  never  lives  in  it,  and 
has  no  household  in  it,  and  has  no  joy  or  pleasure,  is  as 
foolish  as  you  are  that  think  that  you  can  by  honest  and 
legitimate  ways  lay  up  prosperity,  when  you  have  no  fur- 
niture inside — no  light,  no  joy,  no  company,  no  comfort, 
no  home  for  your  better  self. 

Have  you  come  down  desperate  ;  have  you  come  down 
not  believing  in  morality,  saying,  "What  is  a  man  made  for 
but  to  use  himself  to  get  success  and  prosperity  ?"  Have 
you  thrown  away  faith  in  the  God  of  your  father?  Have 
you  thrown  away  faith  in  divine  providence  ?  Have  you 
come  on  to  that  quicksand,  "  There  is  no  God  ;  everything 
goes  by  natural  law;  and  I  am  going  to  carve  the  earth  as 
I  would  carve  a  fowl  ;  I  am  going  to  take  my  luck  ?"  Have 
you  come  on  to  that  worst  of  all  grounds,  materialism,  infi- 
delity: "Man  is  man  while  he  lives,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
him  " — a  glutton's  paradise,  a  drunkard's  ideal  of  heaven  ? 
Have  you  come  down  to  life  with  that  equipage  ?  O 
pitiful  fool !  O  fool  above  all  fools!  Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord: — "  So  is  it  with  every  one  that  is  rich  to  himself 
but  not  rich  to  God  " — with  all  outward  riches,  but  none 
inward,  no  mercy,  no  love,  no  sensitive  purity,  no  aspira- 
tion, no  longings  for  the  ideal,  no  eye  for  beauty,  no  ear  for 
sweetness  of  sound,  no  hope  ot  immortality,  no  faith  that 
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includes  the  universe,  no  belief  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  the  First  Born,  no  alliance  there,  nothing 
above  your  head  but  empty  air,  nothing  inside  of  you  but 
empty  air,  and  all  that  you  are  and  all  that  you  have,  out- 
side of  yourself. 

Every  one  of  you  is  doing  one  or  the  other  of  these 
things.  Are  there  not  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  men 
far  along  in  life — not  too  far  to  turn  their  hand  to  a  better 
way — that  have  made  the  mistake  thus  far  of  being  rich 
toward  themselves,  and  that  leave  God  out?  You  are  not 
rich  toward  your  fellow  men  in  high  and  holy  deeds,  in  the 
inward  spiritual  life.  All  that  is  carnal,  fleshy,  bodily — tJiat 
has  delighted  you.  You  are  wise  in  things,  but  not  in  ideal, 
nor  in  noble  emotions.  You  are  not  wise  in  yourself.  You 
are  a  beggar  inwardly,  but  rich  toward  the  body,  toward 
matter.  Are'  there  not  such  ?  Is  it  not  time  for  you  to 
consider  your  way?  Is  it  not  time  for  you  to  be  con- 
verted in  regard  to  the  radical  ideas  of  your  life?  Is  it 
not  time  for  you  to  add  to  outward  prosperity  the  grander 
and  nobler  prosperity  of  the  soul  ? 

These  are  considerations  that  are  not  woven  out  of  mere 
imagination.  I  am  simply  calling  you  to  witness  what  are 
the  facts  of  life  observable  by  every  one. 

One  of  the  strangest  things,  I  think,  that  can  be,  is  that 
men  see  the  work  of  life  going  on  without  ever  drawing 
conclusions.  Men  see,  on  every  side,  the  perishing  of 
men,  their  stumbling,  their  going  through  the  midst  of 
life,  their  breaking  off  of  business,  the  mistakes  of  their 
ill-spent  days — and  these  things  don't  count  for  anything 
with  them. 

Here  is  a  young  man,  generous,  free,  easy,  falling  into 
genial  society,  becoming  convivial,  warned  likely,  and 
tossing  the  warning  off  as  the  ship  tosses  the  foam  from 
her  bows.  A  few  years  go  on,  and  significant  looks  are 
beginning  to  be  exchanged.  "  Did  you  see  so  and  so  the 
other  night?  Don't  you  know  he  was  a  good  deal  lifted 
up?"  And  things  are  whispered,  and  his  friends  don't 
care  about  saying  anything,  but  it  goes  on  until  somebody 
is  alarmed,  and  he  is  warned;  but  he  says,  "  There  is  no 
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danger,  no  danger."  He  is  warned  again,  and  the  ground 
begins  to  tremble  under  his  feet,  and  slips  away  from  him. 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  firm  he  has  swum  nobly;  but  the 
senior  partner  begins  to  see  that  it  is  not  safe  any  longer  to 
trust  their  affairs  to  his  hand.  He  is  talked  with;  he  is 
warned  again;  the  partnership  dissolves.  He  goes  out 
into  life  full  of  confidence.  The  property,  the  little  that 
belongs  to  him,  wastes.  He  stands  on  a  snow  heap  in 
June,  though  he  doesn't  believe  it;  and  it  is  not  long  before 
he  begins  to  look  slatternly.  He  begins  to  have  the  face 
of  a  hospital;  and  it  is  not  long  before  that  sweet,  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  woman,  his  wife,  is  asking  for  music 
scholars.  It  is  not  long  before  his  children  show  the  frigid 
effects  of  the  father's  ruinous  course.  He  dies,  and  is 
buried,  and  you  knew  him,  and  you  knew  the  reason  of 
his  ruin,  and  you  go  right  on  and  do  the  same  things, 
and  won't  believe  that  you  will  come  to  the  same  desola- 
tion. 

A  man  would  not  go  into  a  plague  hospital  and  inocu- 
late himself  with  the  plague  when  he  knew  that  ninety-nine 
of  every  hundred  that  took  it  would  die;  but  you  do!  No 
man  seeing  twenty  or  thirty  men  attempting  to  walk 
along  the  face  of  a  cliff,  and  all  falling  over  and  perishing, 
would  follow  them;  but  you  do!  No  man  seeing  the 
flame  and  the  furnace  heat  of  the  building,  and  one 
fireman  falling  through,  and  another,  and  hearing  the 
word,  u  Stand  off!  "  would  go  in;  but  you  rush  in,  even 
though  the  others  perished  before  you.  It  is  no  lesson  to 
you.  Here  are  men  that  think  they  can  go  down  into  the 
house  of  death,  amid  the  lures  of  corruption  there,  and 
come  out  unscathed.  You  are  rotten  already.  Men  think 
they  can  play  the  part  of  a  rascal  and  be  prosperous  in 
life;  the  halter  is  around  their  neck.  They  think  that  they 
can  drink,  and  cast  off  the  danger;  they  are  on  the  broad 
road,  and  not  far  from  infamy. 

O,  slow  of  heart  to  believe  the  testimony  of  mankind, 
the  testimony  of  your  own  experience,  and  the  solemn 
word  of  God,  which  speaks  to  every  one  of  us,  saying, 
"  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  but  is  not 
rich  unto  God!  " 
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I  have  not  tried  to  scare  you;  I  have  not  tried  to  picture 
any  mythical  or  fictitious  thing.  I  have  simply  picked  up 
a  few  threads  from  that  great  fabric  of  human  life  whose 
loom  is  never  still,  but  that  weaves  on  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  through  all  the  years,  the  pattern  of  that  fabric 
being  open  before  us.  I  have  merely  taken  specimens 
from  that  which  is  going  on  to-day,  now,  here,  and  in  some 
of  you. 

With  this  exposition  of  the  truth,  what  more  can  I  do 
than  to  say,  If  you  pass  on  you  will  surely  be  punished; 
but  why  will  ye  die?  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  stop,  go  back- 
ward. Lay  again  the  foundations  of  your  scheme  of  life, 
and  include  yourself  in  the  elements  of  your  prosperity. 
While  you  make  youself  wise  and  strong  in  outward 
things,  see  that  you  are  wiser  and  stronger  in  inward 
things.  While  you  are  wise  and  sufficient  for  time,  be 
sure  that  you  are  wise  and  sufficient  for  eternity.  While 
you  are  approved  by  men,  much  more  secure  the  approval 
of  God. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  preserved  by  thy  power  through  the  revolv- 
ing hours  of  another  day.  We  have  been  blessed  by  thy  presence.  We  have 
been  strengthened  in  thought,  in  feeling,  and  lifted  up  in  aspiration.  It  has 
been  good  for  us  that  the  Sabbath  has  dawned,  and  brought  its  treasures 
afresh  every  hour  and  moment.  And  now,  this  evening,  we  are  gathered 
together  to  give  thanks  to  thee,  to  mourn  over  our  delinquencies,  and  to  pro- 
mise to  ourselves  better  hours — better  improved.  Vouchsafe  thy  blessing. 
Pardon  all  our  sins.  Help  us  to  overcome  them,  to  resist  and  hate  them, 
even  if  they  are  mightier  than  our  will ;  and  in  the  path  of  life,  to  which  we 
are  all  called,  may  we  be  girded  by  the  whole  armor  of  God.  May  we  be 
inspired  by  the  divine  influence  ;  and  from  our  very  souls  may  we  seek  to 
make  a  better  manhood  within  ourselves.  May  we  despise  the  things  that 
are  vulgar  and  loathsome.  Grant  that  we  may  aspire  to  the  things  that  are 
beautiful  and  pure  and  just  and  true.  May  the  things  which  are  beloved  of 
God  be  loved  by  u?  ;  and  since  we  struggle  upward,  against  all  the  allure- 
ments of  the  senses,  against  so  many  bodily  temptations,  O  Lord,  forget  us 
not,  but  every  day  gird  us  afresh  for  the  conflict,  that  we  may  resist  pride, 
vanity,  avarice,  and  all  down-pulling  influences,  and  that  we  may  cling  to 
thee,  as  the  vine  clings  to  its  support,  and  bring  forth  much  fruit  to  thine 
honor  and  glory. 

We  pray  for  thy  blessing  upon  all  that  are  gathered  together.  Thine  eye 
searches  every  heart,  and  knows  the  secrets  thereof.  If  there  be  any  that 
are  pursuing  evil,  and  hiding  it  even  from  themselves,  reveal  to  them  the 
way  of  death  in  which  they  are  walking.  Rebuke  them,  and  turn  them  from 
the  evil  to  good.  If  there  be  those  that  meditate  evil,  give  them  a  better 
thought — that  instruction  in  which  is  life,  as  well  as  wisdom.  We  pray  for 
all  those  that  have  gone  astray,  and  scarcely  know  the  way  back.  From  day- 
light they  have  gone  to  darkness  and  night,  and  they  are  lost,  and  the  path 
is  not  to  be  found  ;  but  thou  art  the  Leader,  thou  canst  bring  them  back 
again  into  the  right  way,  and  there  thou  canst  uphold  them  in  all  the  jour- 
ney of  life.  We  pray  for  them,  and  we  pray  for  such  as  do  not  pray  for 
themselves  ;  for  such  as  have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  their  youth  ;  for  such 
as  have  gone  away  from  their  father's  and  mother's  house,  and  are  upon  the 
departure  from  the  faith  of  those  that  loved  them,  and  have  found  sorrow 
and  trouble.  May  none  be  discouraged  by  reason  of  the  evil  that  is  in 
them.  May  none  be  discouraged  because  of  their  weakness,  because  of 
their  temptableness.    May  they  know  the  greatness  of  him  who  is  for  them. 
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May  they  go  to  him  that  can  sustain  them,  and  that  will  not  suffer  them  to 
be  utterly  overthrown  and  lost. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  those  that  are  afar  off  near  to  thee.  How 
many  there  are  with  whom  remains  yet  some  thought  of  goodness,  though 
their  ways  are  very  much  of  evil  !  O  let,  we  pray  thee,  the  darkness  in 
them  decline,  and  the  light  in  them  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  Even  if 
there  be  but  some  single  virtues  left,  may  these  guide  them.  As  the  star 
guided  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  infant  Saviour,  so,  thou  Christ,  be  to 
them  but  as  an  infant.  O  !  let  them  seek  him,  and  in  his  love  and  in  all  his 
power  may  they  grow  purer  and  stronger  for  goodness. 

We  pray  for  thy  blessing  upon  all  those  that  seek  to  cleanse  the  way  of 
life,  and  lead  men  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  life.  We  pray  for  this  city  in 
which  we  dwell, 4ts  magistrates,  and  all  its  citizens.  Turn  away  from  evil  those 
that  seek  to  do  thy  will.  Bring  more  and  more  into  power  those  that  fain 
would  do  right.    Cause  righteousness  to  prevail  among  us. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst  grant  that  the  laborers  may  not 
be  wearied  in  well  doing.  May  seeds  of  instruction  be  sown  everywhere,  and 
may  men  feel  a  longing  desire  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellowmen,  and  not  be 
wrapped  in  their  own  selfishness. 

Bless  our  whole  land.  May  wise  laws  prevail.  May  magistrates  be  pure 
men,  administering  in  the  fear  of  God.  We  pray  that  knowledge  may  flow 
everywhere,  and  bring  forth  fruit  ;  and  that  men  may  love  God,  and  love  one 
another,  until  this  whole  land  shall  be  Immanuel's  land,  a  mountain  of 
holiness,  a  habitation  of  righteousness. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Amen. 
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THE 

People's  Life  of  Lincoln. 


About  once  in  a  generation  comes  a  man  who  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows  and  stamps  his  image  on  the  age  and  coun- 
try to  which  he  belongs. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  pre  eminently  such  a  man.  He  represents  the 
most  important  and  exciting  era  in  American  history — an  era  of  wonder- 
ful changes  and  yet  untold  results.  Moreover,  he  is  especially  repre- 
sentative of  it,  because,  like  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  like  the 
time  itself,  he  grew — naturally,  steadily,  yet  none  the  less  wonderfully — 
from  the  sturdy  level  of  common- sense  and  honest  integrity  to  the 
heights  of  heroism,  of  statesmanship,  and  of  power. 

Nature  does  not  repeat  her  great  men;  and  this  generation  will  not 
behold  another  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  unique  character  we  must  prize 
as  a  rare  jewel. 

The  real  incidents  of  his  life  seem  to  surpass  in  intensity  and  dramatic 
interest  the  most  notable  creations  of  fiction.  What  in  romance  com- 
pares with  the  remarkable  career  of  this  boy  of  the  "Poor  Whites1'  from 
the  Kentucky  knobs!  Born  in  a  hut;  "raised  "  in  a  backwoods  cabin; 
hungry  for  knowledge,  yet  earning  his  one  precious  year  of  schooling  by 
barefooted  miles  of  daily  winter's  walking,  and  getting  all  the  rest  of 
his  book-learning  by  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  his  own;  his  rigid 
integrity  and  simple  personal  morality  preserved  under  all  circumstances ; 
his  fairly  earned  advancement  freely  offered  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens — 
step  by  step,  from  one  social  level  to  another,  until  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  great  people  and  defeated  and  drove  into  flight  the  nation's  adversary, 
who,  strangely  enough,  represented  the  pride  of  aristocracy  and  its  hatred 
of  his  own  original  class!  His  tragic  death  closed  in  triumph  and  peace 
one  of  the  mo-U  marvelous  lives  in  history. 

His  Individuality  is  happily  caught  and  portrayed  by  the  author, 
who  knew  him  well  in  Illinois  as  the  lawyer  of  the  Sangamon  District, 
and  later  was  one  of  his  confidential  personal  secretaries  while  as  Presi- 
dent he  directed  the  great  war  for  the  Union. 

The  Growth  of  his  Character  appears  most  naturally  in  this 
narrative,  and  will  cause  many  to  revise  their  preconceived  notions  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  sudden  rise  to  prominenee,  displaying  as  it  does  the  natural 
gifts,  the  strangely  appropriate  training,  and  the  long  experiences  which 
fitted  him  for  the  place  he  was  destined  to  occupy. 
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His  Political  Sagacity  and  Statesmanship  can,  since  the 
lapse  of  years,  be  more  clearly  understood  and  appreciated,  for  we  can 
now  see  the  end  which  he  aimed  at  and  provided  for. 

The  Patience,  Patriotism,  and  Unselfishness  of  this  most 
beloved  of  American  Presidents  makes  his  life  a  model  which  the 
Younger  Generation  cannot  know  too  intimately,  and  their  elders 
must  admire  and  honor. 

The  Peligious  World  is  indebted  to  this  volume  for  a  progressive 
and  convincing  analysis  of  the  growth  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  spiritual  life  and 
a  clear  presentation  of  the  indubitable  facts  of  his  religious  faith. 

Republicans  will  remember  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  first  President 
elected  by  the  Republican  party,  and  his  two  terms  embrace  a  history  of 
its  greatest  achievements. 

War-Democrats  will  recall  the  patriotic  fusion  of  the  whole  people 
in  those  days,  and  will  find  that  this  inside  personal  view  carries  with 
it  an  outline  of  the  causes  and  events  which  led  to  the  Civil  War, 
while  the  course  of  the  great  struggle  itself  is  here  presented  in  a  new 
light. 

In  no  respect  is  this  biography  a  reproduction  of  the  works  of  earlier 
writers.  This  is  the  'personal  Life  of  Lincoln,  for  the  people,  and  its  entire 
plan,  scope,  and  accomplishment  are  new,  fresh,  and  original.  In  style,  its 
earlier  passages  are  agreeably  suggestive  of  Eggleston's  famous  story  of 
"The  Hoosier Schoolmaster;"  while,  as  the  record  of  the  great  life  takes 
in  the  man's  grand  work,  Mr.  Stoddard's  practiced  mastery  of  details  and 
power  of  picture-painting  on  a  large  scale  give  the  successive  years  of 
the  war  with  strong,  effective  strokes. 

Every  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  begins  to  read  this  book  will 
be  sure  to  complete  it,  again  and  again:  it  has  all  the  allurement  of 
Romance,  the  strength  of  History,  the  noble  elevation  of  the  best 
Biography;  and  as  the  true  story  of  a  great  life  it  is  an  inspiration. 
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The  Fruits  of  Patience. 


■ 

"My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations; 
knowing  this,  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let  patience 
have  her  perfect  work  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 
— James  i:  2,  3,  4. 


This  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  beatitudes.  There 
never  was  before,  perhaps,  a  string  of  pearls  like  that  in 
the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew.  "Blessed,"  and  "  blessed," 
and  "  blessed,"  are  the  qualities  which  all  men  dread,  and 
are  more  likely  to  curse  than  to  bless.  Here,  in  precisely 
the  same  spirit,  is  this  strange  exhortation:  "  My  brethren, 
count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations." 

The  word  "temptations"  here  includes  bodily  tempta- 
tions to  evil,  but  not  alone  these;  all  forms  of  trial  of  every 
kind  as  well.  Temptation  in  the  sense  of  persuasion  to 
evil,  but  also  temptations  in  the  sense  of  general  trials. 
Now,  what  is  the  atmosphere  and  attitude  of  men,  even 
the  best,  when  the  clouds  gather  about  them,  when  the 
storm  impinges,  when  one  desire  after  another  is  balked, 
and  when  one  fear  after  another  is  fulfilled  ?  Men  settle 
down  into  gloom.  They  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  com- 
plaints and  dolorous  lamentations.  But  the  Apostle  James 
says  to  them,  "  Count  it  all  joy,  count  it  all  joy!  "  It  is  as 
if  a  physician  should  say,  "  Count  it  all  joy  "  when  you 
have  disease  full  on  you;  "  Count  it  all  joy  "  when  you  are 
crumpled  up  with  rheumatism;  "Count  it  all  joy"  when 
neuralgia  tweaks  you;  "  Count  it  all  joy"  when  your  bones 
ache  and  your  veins  throb.    Yet  the  Apostle  says,  "  Count 
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it  all  joy  "  when  adversity  and  various  trials  of  the  spirit 
come  on  you.    But  there  is  a  great  difference,  very  great. 

Pains  and  penalties  in  the  body  do  not  make  the  body 
better.  Very  often  they  are  the  other  way;  they  make  it 
weaker,  and  lead  to  very  little  good.  They  certainly  warn 
against  the  repetition  of  common  indiscretions;  they  teach 
men  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  imperative  nature  of  them. 
But,  after  all,  that  does  not  change  a  man's  stature,  it  does 
not  give  a  man  anything  more  than  was  included  in  the 
birth-gift.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  spirit.  Where  we 
come  into  life  with  comparatively  untrained  and  uncon- 
trolled forces,  in  ignorance  of  the  old-established  laws, 
with  social  liabilities  and  desires  that  seek  to  be  fulfilled, 
we  require  a  long  period  of  time  in  which  to  develop;  and 
when  men's  desires  are  held  in  the  balance,  are  unfulfilled, 
and  are  thwarted,  that  condition  of  things  makes  a  man 
more  manly.  Jt  drives  him  from  his  lower  up  into  his 
higher  nature.  For,  see,  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy 
when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations,  knowing  this,  that  the 
trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let  your  pa- 
tience have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and 
entire,  wanting  nothing "  Is  that,  then,  the  result  of 
patience  ?  Is  that  homely  quality  so  wonderful  as  to  be 
praised  in  that  way,  that  all  your  trials  work  faith,  and 
faith  works  patience,  and  patience  makes  the  perfect  man  ? 
Is  patience  the  sign  of  perfection  in  a  man  ?  Why,  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  great  qualities  that  we  seek  after, 
patience  seems  to  be  very  homely,  low,  and  comparatively 
negative.  It  looks  to  men  as  if  it  were  a  mere  holding  on. 
Courage  is  brilliant,  ready  to  meet  and  resist,  to  put  on 
the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  go  forth  to  battle  and  over 
come;  or  being  set  upon  vehemently,  to  be  able  to  stand  a 
blow.  There  is  something  rather  brilliant  and  lustrous  in 
that.  There  is  a  heroism  in  it.  But  patience — what  is 
there  in  that  ?  Yet  it  is  really  the  quality  by  which  a  man 
holds  himself  equal  to  his  circumstances.  It  is  that 
supreme  quality  by  which  a  man  reins  in  his  forces,  places 
himself  willingly  where  God,  by  his  providence,  allots  him, 
and  is  superior  to  his  circumstances;  where  he  has  that 
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consideration  for  himself,  as  a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of 
immortality,  that  no  condition  upon  earth  can  daunt  him. 

A  king  in  disguise,  wandering  incognito  through  differ- 
ent lands,  brought  oftentimes  to  great  straits,  obliged  to 
company  with  peasants,  to  gnaw  their  black  bread,  to  suf- 
fer hunger  and  thirst,  oftentimes  pushed  hither  and  thither. 
But  he  lives  within  himself,  and  says,  "  How  absurd  for 
me,  who  am  a  king,  who  have  revenues  in  abundance,  to 
be  put  in  these  conditions.  Here  1  am  treated  as  any 
peasant  ;  I  am  shoved  here  and  there,  and  nobody  takes 
any  account  of  me.  In  a  few  weeks  or  days,  at  most,  I  shall 
recover  myself,  and  sit  again  in  high  places."  So  with  us. 
It  is  related  in  one  of  the  Western  States  that  a  distin- 
guished governor,  who  dressed  very  plainly,  being  expected 
in  a  large  town,  went  in  such  homely  guise  that  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel,  thinking  him  to  be  nobody  but  a  sturdy 
farmer,  and  anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  governor  and 
his  retinue,  packed  him  off  away  up  in  an  attic  room,  and 
then  waited  for  the  governor  to  come.  Now,  as  he  went 
up  into  his  little  room,  he  must  have  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
I  should  have  done  so,  at  any  rate — the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  treatment  accorded  and  that  which  the  man  was 
expected  to  give  me,  thinking  I  was  a  farmer,  when  I  was 
the  leading  statesman  and  politician  in  the  whole  State, 
and  I  seeing  all  the  arrangements  made  for  the  governor, 
and  knowing  I  was  the  man.  Ah!  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  the  sense  of  humor.  To  go  through  life  without  it, 
to  have  no  sense  of  the  humorous  and  ridiculous,  is  like 
being  in  a  wagon  without  springs. 

So  a  man  in  this  life,  knowing  himself  to  be  God's  son, 
the  heir  of  eternal  glory,  knocked  about  by  various  cir- 
cumstances here  and  there  and  everywhere,  has  a  legiti- 
mate pride  in  his  birthright.  It  is  just  exactly  under  such 
circumstances  that  pride  is  legitimate.  It  lifts  one  up  into 
a  consciousness  of  his  superiority  to  everything  when  he  is 
pushed  this  way,  that  way,  or  the  other  by  conflicting 
troubles  and  by  trial.  It  is  thus  with  every  man  that  is 
rightly  exercised  thereby — every  man  that  takes  the  truth 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  highest  moral  philosophy  in  the 
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Universe,  so  far  as  men  know  it.  Men  are  to  be  thrown  by 
their  external  circumstances,  and  by  their  inferior  condi- 
tions, up  into  their  higher  manhood  and  nobler  nature,  and 
all  the  time  consider  themselves  uncrowned  heirs,  having 
riches  eternal  and  infinite  in  view,  though  they  do  not  yet 
claim  them.  We  are  walking  in  disguise  in  this  world. 
What  are  all  these  fluctuations  of  condition,  these  compar- 
ative evils,  these  longings  unsatisfied  ?  What  are  these 
compared  with  what  I  am  ?  I  brush  them  off  from  me  as 
though  they  were  the  mere  dust  of  travel. 

The  conception  of  the  Apostle  is  that  the  difficulties, 
trials,  and  temptations  of  every  kind  in  this  mortal  life 
really  drive  us  up  into  the  higher  elements  of  our  nature, 
practice  us  in  them,  make  us  more  sanctified  men,  veterans, 
as  distinguished  from  militia  untried  in  the  field,  old  men 
of  wisdom  and  experience  as  compared  with  young  men 
just  coming  into  the  trial  of  life. 

Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  make  men  of  you,  going  to  make  you 
hardy  and  enduring,  going  to  thrust  you  up  upon  higher 
considerations  that  are  more  becoming  to  you  than  the 
mere  gain  of  ease  and  comfort  and  desires  fulfilled. 

We  see  it  to  be,  then,  one  of  the  most  important  qualities, 
as  it  works  for  manhood — to  have  this  conception  of  our- 
selves as  superior,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  all  the  accidents 
and  conditions  of  this  mortal  life.  Are  griefs  oppressive  ? 
By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  able  to  bear  grief,  saith  the 
Christian  hero.  Does  one  suffer  lack  ?  I  am  able  to  do 
without  abundance.  Am  I  despised  and  thrust  aside  ?  I 
am  able  to  be  despised  and  rejected.  Am  I  persecuted  by 
evil  men's  doings  ?  Let  them  go;  let  them  wag.  The  ser- 
pents vibrate  their  tongues  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  do 
not  trouble  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  wilderness.  Stand 
aloof  from  all  these  misconceptions  of  men.  Stand  higher. 
Put  yourself  upon  your  dignity,  not  as  before  men,  per- 
haps, but  in  your  own  consciousness.  Say,  "  I  am  a  prince. 
I  am  not  beholden  to  time.  I  am  God's  uncrowned  child, 
hastening  for  my  crown;  I  am  God's  heir,  hastening  for 
my  estate;  and  am  I  to  be  pecked  at  and  to  sit  down  under 
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annoyance,  and  to  weep  and  mourn  ?  God  forbid!  I  lift 
myself  up,  rather,  into  those  conditions  of  serenity  and 
confidence  and  sweet-minded  patience  that  shall  make  my 
conduct  appear  as  an  ideal  for  mankind  to  strive  for. 
By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,  and  all  these  trials 
and  vexations  only  prepare  me  for  a  better  manhood,  and 
for  a  nobler  teaching  by  example,  if  not  by  word,  to  men 
around  about  me."    Endure,  endure! 

Now  look  at  this  matter  more  largely.  Patience  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  mankind,  unless  they  are  at  the 
seminal  point.  A  savage  and  lazy  Oriental,  in  a  climate 
that  takes  away  all  courage  and  enterprise,  does  not  have 
much  patience.  He  does  not  want  anything.  He  sits  still, 
without  desire,  without  enterprise,  without  out-reaching, 
without  grasp,  except  in  momentary  fury.  But  in  a  com- 
munity where  men  are  enterprising,  where  they  are  devel- 
oped, just  in  proportion  as  they  are  developed  every  part 
of  their  nature  reaches  out  for  something.  Every  single 
attribute  is  an  appetite,  a  hunger.  Every  single  faculty  in 
a  man  calls  out  for  sustenance.  Men  want  praise,  men  want 
honors,  men  want  wealth,  men  want  distinction,  men  want 
to  have  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  enterprise,  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  able  to  do.  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  eminence  of  a  man's  sphere  and  the  genius  of  a  man's 
endowments,  the  quality  of  patience  is  necessary.  Neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man 
to  have  at  once  all  he  wants,  or  to  regulate  his  wants  and 
nature  so  that  his  supplies  shall  come  in  their  order  and  in 
their  gradation  just  as  he  needs  them. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  conditions  in  which  men 
are  placed  where  patience  is  necessary.  In  the  sphere 
of  personal  life,  patience  is  a  virtue.  The  ambitions  of 
youth,  tjie  far  reaching  before  we  are  prepared  for  man- 
hood, need  it.  Most  spend  thirty  years  of  life  wishing 
they  were  old,  and  the  last  thirty  wishing  they  were  not, 
and  so  the  world  goes  on.  When  we  enter  upon  earlier 
life,  we  are  aspiring,  but  we  aspire  for  qualities  or  for  con- 
ditions which,  in  themselves,  imply  unfolding.  Peter  says 
somewhere,  that  the  husbandman  is  not  in  a  hurry.  He 
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sows  his  seed  and  patiently  waits  for  the  harvest.  We  sow 
our  seed  and  do  not  wait.  We  expect  our  wheat  to  come 
up  as  a  mushroom  comes  up — the  next  morning.  Men  in 
early  life,  by  their  impetuosity,  by  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  qualities  which  they  desire,  and  their  relation  to  the 
time,  and  the  difficulty  of  unfolding,  rush  upon  enterprises 
and  into  conditions  where  they  are  balked.  Desire  being 
fervent  and  sensibility  being  quick,  they  are  thrown  back 
upon  themselves  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  conduct. 

Men  are  apt  to  be  discouraged,  and  to  be  filled  with  a 
sense  of  injustice  somehow  or  other.  Then  they  fall  back 
upon  that  stupid  and  'detestable  notion  of  luck,  and  begin 
to  moan  and  complain  that  some  men  have  luck  and  some 
men  don't. 

Yes;  when  a  man  has  been  born  of  good  parents  he  has 
luck,  and  when  a  man,  having  received  his  gifts  of  birth, 
is  determined  to  enterprise  with  them  and  to  develop  them, 
he  has  luck.  But  when  a  man  is  faint-hearted  and  feeble 
and  wants  Providence  to  feed  him  as  the  old  bird  feeds  its 
young,  and  stands  at  the  nest  with  his  mouth  open,  he 
certainly  does  not  have  any  luck.  He  is  a  miserable 
creature. 

Now,  in  the  household  and  in  early  life  generally  there 
are  a  thousand  things  that  call  for  simple  patience.  The 
household  is  a  little  kingdom.  It  is  a  little  sphere  of  light, 
held  together  by  love,  the  best  emblem  and  commentary 
upon  divine  government  there  is.  And  yet  how  much  there 
is  in  the  household  that  frets!  How  much  there  is  in  the 
rearing  of  children  that  taxes  one's  patience!  How  con- 
trary they  run,  unlike  their  father  and  their  mother  who 
do  not  know  how  to  get  along  with  them;  and  they  do  not 
know  how  to  get  along  with  each  other.  There  is  more  or 
less  jealousy  and  a  good  deal  of  selfishness.  In  the  house- 
hold there  are  the  seeds  of  disturbance  and-  confusion. 
But — patience,  patience.! 

What  if  a  man  should  go  out  into  his  orchard  in  June; 
here  is  an  apple,  known  all  over  the  horticultural  world 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  apples.  He  goes  out  in  June,  look- 
ing for  ripe  fruit,  but  it  is  not  ready  until  November. 
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"  Ah  !  bah  !  How  terribly  bitter  these  things  are."  Of 
course;  but  you  eat  them  in  November  and  December  ! 
Apples  in  June  always  have  been  unripe.  Yet  how  many 
persons  expect  to  pluck  ripe  fruit  from  the  boughs  of 
children,  five,  seven,  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  They  are  disappointed.  Their  ideal  is  not  met. 
Their  expectations  are  discouraged.  How  many  persons 
say,  "That  child  is  coming  to  the  gallows;  it  is  like  a 
witch;  "  or,  "That  child  is  a  little  thief.  Oh!  misery  that 
I  should  be  the  mother  of  a  thief!  "  Nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  women  are  mothers  of  a  little  thief,  or  a  little  liar 
or  a  little  pig,  or  a  little  fox,  or  a  little  wolf  or  a  little  ser- 
pent. Although  we  rock  our  cradles  and  call  our  babes 
angels,  they  get  over  it  very  quickly.  Children  are  but 
seeds  to  be  unfolded,  and  in  unfolding  they  run  through 
a  great  variety  of  temperaments,  a  great  variety  of  dispo- 
sitions. In  the  beginning  little  more  are  they  than  ani- 
mals. The  reason  is  not  yet  enough  developed  to  hold 
animalism  in  control.  The  moral  sense  is  not  developed 
enough  to  hold  all  the  inferior  tendencies  subject.  But 
by  and  by,  the  little  thief  becomes  an  eminently  honest 
man.  By  and  by,  the  little  liar  becomes  a  model  of  truth. 
By  and  by,  the  little  animal  who  disgusted  the  sensibilities 
of  those  training  it,  becomes  a  model  gentleman,  or  a  per- 
fect woman  around  about  whom  come  her  young  ad- 
mirers, until  at  last,  she  that  was  mourned  over  as  being  a 
castaway  this  side  of  the  cradle  is  looked  upon  as  an  angel 
— and  is  for  a  time.  You  have  need  of  patience  in  all  the 
various  experiences  of  the  household,  the  conflicts  and  col- 
lisions that  come  from  differing  natures  seeking  to  fit 
themselves  together;  developments  of  all  those  practical 
qualities  that  enable  men  to  live  together,  not  only  in  pa- 
tience, but  in  harmony,  making  the  unity  of  the  family 
produce  every  day,  as  it  were,  harmonious  music.  All 
these  things  require  that  men  should  have  faith,  and  faith 
is  the  father  of  patience,  that  is  to  say,  that  prescience 
which  enables  a  man  to  look  forward,  to  look  into  the 
air,-to  see  that  these  things  must  be,  and  to  wait  for  them, 
expecting  them. 
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So,  in  all  the  conflicts  of  business,  the  misunderstandings 
of  men,  the  untrustworthiness  of  men,  the  rivalries  of  men, 
promises  not  fulfilled,  disappointments  of  every  kind. 
Where  men  sweep  their  plans  widely  there  are  a  thousand 
contingencies,  some  of  which  they  do  not  understand,  and 
some  of  which  they  do.  They  have  the  conflict  with 
natural  law.  They  have  also  a  thousand  mistakes,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  harmonize  great  natural  laws. 
They  have  a  conflict  with  men.  They  have  a  conflict  with 
their  own  power,  attempting  that  which  is  beyond  their 
ability  to  carry  out,  seeking  things  for  which  they  are  not 
adapted.  Even  in  the  various  conflicts  of  business,  how, 
for  a  little  time,  when  things  run  well  and  times-  are 
smooth  and  even,  men  are  cheerful  and  happy.  But  when 
the  cloud  comes  down  upon  them  and  adversities  threaten 
and  this  man  betrays  them,  and  that  man  runs  away,  and 
this  man  lies  to  them,  and  the  other  man  chouses  them, 
they  fall  into  murmurs  and  into  complaints.  When  men 
begin  life  they  do  not  believe  in  total  depravity,  but  they 
do  not  go  a  great  way  before  they  do.  That  is  to  say, 
every  man  has  a  pocket  doctrine  of  total  depravity  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  his  experience.  But  an  army  going 
into  an  enemy's  territory  does  not  expect  to  march  on  the 
high  road,  or  to  have  everything  open  to  it,  and  floral 
arches  waiting  to  greet  it,  or  to  take  possession  of  the 
citadel  at  once.  It  has  got  to  fight  everywhere.  And  a 
man  is  born  into  this  life  to  fight  his  way  through  to 
knowledge  and  to  experience,  and  to  learn  finally  to  lay 
his  plans  so  within  his  own  potency,  and  within  the  condi- 
tions of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  as  that  he  can 
go  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with  a  general  suc- 
cess. 

Ye  have  need  of  patience  in  all  the  conflicts  of  business. 
Do  not  give  up.  What  if  to-day  is  yesterday  turned 
bottom  side  up,  to-morrow  it  will  turn  the  right  way  again. 
What  if  the  cloud  does  lower  to-day?  The  sun  will  strike 
through  by  and  by.  What  if  the  rain  has  come?  It  has 
come  on  you  that  are  able  to  bear  it.  A  man  in  all  these 
conflicts  and  contingencies  of  life,  in  the  strife  for  position 
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and  influence,  and  for  wealth,  whether  it  be  large  or 
moderate,  meeting  various  troubles  and  succumbing  to 
them,  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a  man.  But  if  he  rises  in 
spite  of  his  difficulties,  if  he  braces  his  back  up  as  the 
burthen  grows  heavy,  if  his  face  turns  to  flint  as  he  looks 
upon  his  adversaries — that  man  is  made  stronger  and 
larger  by  his  troubles  in  civil,  social  or  business  life.  Ye 
have  need  of  patience,  saith  the  Apostle,  that  after  ye  have 
fulfilled  the  will  of  God,  ye  wait  to  receive  the  reward. 

Even  in  higher  degree  do  men  need  patience  when  they 
are  workers  in  the  moral  sphere.  Human  nature  works  up- 
ward very  slowly  and  irregularly.  I  have  known  preachers 
with  fashionable  congregations,  preaching  the  great  ethics 
of  the  Christian  life  with  the  utmost  charity  and  force,  who 
are  surprised  after  a  few  years  that  their  flocks  are  vain 
and  selfish  yet.  "I  am  surprised,"  they  say,  "and  continue 
to  be,  for  you  ought  to  be  saints  when  you  have  such  good 
preaching."  That  is  what  human  nature  says.  But,  alas! 
the  preacher  is  only  one  force;  it  is  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  at  that,  as  Paul  calls  it;  it  is  one  single  force 
backing  against  ten  thousand,  and  human  nature  is  reluc- 
tant to  go  up,  and  finds  it  easy  to  go  down. 

There  is  a  cat  on  a  tree  by  my  house.  She  went  up  last 
night  clear  into  tne  topmost  branches,  and  there  she  sits 
yet,  for  a  cat  cannot  come  down  head  first;  the  claws  were 
made  to  work  the  other  way,  and  she  has  to  turn  round  and 
back  down.  It  is  just  the  opposite  with  men.  It  is  a  great 
deal  easier  for  them  to  come  down  than  to  go  up.  Their 
gravitation  is  constantly  pulling  at  them,  and  pulling  them 
down. 

All  moral  instruction  takes  time.  A  whole  generation  is 
required  to  get  one  idea  merely  into  working  form.  New 
truths  and  new  views  require  a  long  time.  A  farmer  goes 
out  and  gets  his  phosphate,  and  puts  it  on  the  seed  over- 
night, and  says,  "  We  will  see  in  the  morning  what  it  has 
done."  He  goes  out,  and  says,  "  Well,  it  aint  done  a  bit  of 
good."  No,  not  in  a  night.  Ministers  sow  sermons  on 
congregations,  and  think  they  will  come  up  in  a  minute. 
But  they  will  not  come  up  in  a  good  many  minutes.  By- 
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and-bye,  little  by  little,  by  those  and  other  influences,  men 
will  rise. 

It  is  amazing  to  many  persons  how  low  are  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  churches,  how  little  citizens  are  interested 
in  the  public  weal,  how  absorbing  to  them  are  their  own 
individual  interests,  how  neglectful  of  the  morality  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  commonwealth.  Oftentimes  re- 
formers, after  first  gushing  and  beating  upon  men,  grow 
sour  and  morose  and  condemnatory,  and  finally  retire  from 
the  field.  Human  nature  is  very  slow  to  be  educated 
and  carried  up,  though  it  finds  it  very  easy  to  go  down. 
There  are  so  many  circumstances  and  influences  working 
upon  the  community  besides  the  apparatus  of  morality,  the 
examples  of  eminent  moral  men,  the  luminous  presenta- 
tions of  truth.    Ye  have  need  of  patience. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  so  slow  as  the 
building  of  a  man.  In  the  process  of  building  him  an  im- 
mense amount  of  time  is  consumed.  A  man  gives  out  his 
plan  of  a  house  to  an  architect,  and  goes  to  Europe.  In 
six  months'  time  he  comes  back,  and  thinks  he  is  going  to 
move  right  in.  When  he  arrives  at  the  spot  there  is  noth- 
ing but  brick  and  stone  and  mortar  and  scaffolding,  and  all 
sorts  of  litter,  dirt,  and  confusion.  He  is  amazed  at  it 
But  in  proportion  to  the  elaborateness  and  largeness  of  the 
dwelling  is  the  time  that  is  required  to  construct  it.  So  it 
is  with  moral  ideas  in  the  community,  educating  the  whole 
people,  enabling  men  to  look  without  prejudice  upon 
truth,  and  bringing  them  forward  step  by  step.  It  is  very 
slow  work,  and  ministers,  reformers,  teachers  of  schools, 
parents,  and  all  those  whose  desires  are  set  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  welfare  of  men  have  need  of  patience,  great 
patience. 

Still  one  thing  more — (ye  have  need  of  patience,  it  is  so 
hot) — one  more  point:  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work. 
Raw  patience  does  not  amount  to  much.  Ripe  patience 
means  a  great  deal;  not  that  patience  which  is  momentary 
and  fugitive,  but  that  which  has  settled  down  and 
become  chronic.  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  come  to  the  state  of  ripe  patience — the 
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serene  face  of  the  matron  on  whom  all  sweetness  and  good- 
ness wait,  who  is  living  just  at  the  golden  sunset  of  her 
life,  and  who  has  been  through  trials  and  sorrows  un- 
named— for  the  great  sorrows  of  this  life  never  come  to  the 
surface;  broken-hearted  almost,  yet,  by  her  faith  in  God, 
enduring  till  one  and  another  thing  is  removed,  and  her 
life  at  last  is  completed,  and  she  stands  in  the  golden  light, 
waiting.  How  beautiful  is  the  serenity  of  victorious  age 
that  has  not  been  overthrown,  that  has  gone  through  the 
rugged  way,  and  across  Jordan  into  the  promised  land  ! 

How  noble,  too,  is  the  heroic  patience  of  men  willing  to 
give  their  lives  for  their  kind — he,  for  instance,  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle,  the  noble  Kossuth,  who  has  quietly 
abdicated  his  citizenship,  abhorring  tyranny,  and  has  gone 
complacently  along  the  way  of  life,  uncomplaining  and 
waiting,  schooled  and  refined  in  endurance  for  his  coun- 
try's sake,  without  selfish  ends,  with  noble  and  heroic  as- 
pirations, waiting — waiting. 

In  all  life,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  a  man  equal  to  the 
conditions  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  see  his  manhood  the 
strongest  element,  to  see  him  lay  aside  his  childishness  in 
little  things,  his  ambitions,  his  complaints,  to  see  him  refuse 
to  be  discouraged,  to  see  him  endure  and  press  forward, 
though  he  has  been  thrown  down  a  hundred  times  in  the 
same  road,  and  take  up  his  staff  and  push  on  again. 

Brethren,  count  it  all  joy — all  joy — when  you  are 
brought  to  an  opportunity  of  such  a  manhood  as  this. 
Practice  it.  Try  and  be  victorious  over  all  accidents  and 
circumstances  by  the  power  of  the  faith  that  looks  into  the 
air  and  sees  what  other  men  cannot  see,  that  looks  into 
the  other  life  beyond  the  horizon  and  sees  what  does  not 
exist  to  our  mere  mortal  sight,  or  to  our  science  in  this 
life. 

Ye  have  need  of  such  patience  through  all  the  conditions 
of  this  life.  Count  it  joy,  all  joy,  therefore,  when  you  fall 
into  divers  temptations.  Knowing  this,  that  the  trial  of 
your  faith  worketh  patience,  but  let  patience  have  her  per- 
fect work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
nothing. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  the  innumerable  mercies  of  our  lives,  more 
than  we  know,  more  than  we  think  of.  Day  by  day  we  have  mercies  vis- 
ible, recognized;  day  by  day,  mercies  invisible  and  unknown,  protection 
where  we  know  of  no  danger,  rescue  when  peril  was  near,  friendship  and 
love,  the  household  and  all  its  amenities  and  joys,  all  our  labors  and  all  our 
privileges,  all  the  things  which  have  come  to  us  from  day  to  day;  above  all, 
that  rest  which  they  have  who  trust  in  thee,  and  who  believe  that  thy  provi- 
dence is  over  all  thy  work,  and  that  thou  art  preparing  for  us  a  better 
home. 

We  thank  thee  for  thy  goodness  which  gives  us  the  right  to  call  ourselves 
the  sons  of  God,  without  pride  or  arrogance,  because  thou  has  called  us,  and 
not  because  we  are  so  eminent.  We  stand  high  because  God  elevates  us, 
not  in  our  wisdom,  nor  in  our  attainments,  nor  even  in  our  own  conception 
of  what  it  is  to  be  a  son,  but  in  the  great  grace  of  thy  love.  But  since  thou 
hast  called  us  children,  and  put  the  arms  of  thy  providence  about  us,  nour- 
ished us  and  comforted  us  in  times  of  trouble,  we  will  trust  in  thee,  and  live 
in  that  faith  far  beyond  our  understanding  of  thy  ways.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive the  mystery  of  life,  but  we  believe  in  thee,  and  that  thou  art  not 
only  all  that  is  best  in  men,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  experience  of 
men,  but  that  thou  art  a  Being  of  attribute  and  of  character,  such  as 
no  man  can  understand  in  this  state.  Thou  art  lifted  above  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  human  race,  more  glorious,  more  beautiful,  more  suited  to 
the  want  of  thy  creatures  everywhere.  In  that  triumphant  hour  when  we 
shall  see  thee  as  thou  art,  we  shall  rejoice  in  thee.  Grant  that  we  may  not, 
therefore,  keep  ourselves  back  by  our  faltering  faith.  May  we  love  to  trust 
thee,  and  to  bless  thy  name  from  day  to  day;  and  in  the  communion  of 
prayer  and  in  the  hope  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  faith  of  re- 
union with  all  those  that  have  gone  before,  grant  that  we  may  walk  peace- 
fully and  joyfully. 

May  thy  blessing  rest  upon  all  the  households  and  the  little  children, 
upon  all  those  who  are  in  service  and  in  ways  of  love  and  mercy.  Grant, 
we  pray  thee,  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  on  all  those  that  are  poor,  on 
those  that  arc  strangers,  on  those  that  are  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way. 
Have  compassion  on  those  that  have  cast  themselves  out  from  among  man- 
kind, the  vicious  and  the  criminal.     Restore  grace  to  those  that  have 
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wandered  from  the  way,  and  from  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  their  souls. 
May  thy  grace  work  in  every  way  and  all  around,  and  may  the  light 
of  our  joy  and  comfort  and  happiness  shine  upon  those  about  us,  so  that 
seeing  our  good  works,  they  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Hear  us,  in  these  our  petitions,  and  grant  us  through  Jesus  Christ  an 
answer  of  mercy. 

And  to  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  shall  be  praises  evermore.  Amen. 
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THE 

People's  Life  of  Lincoln. 


About  once  in  a  generation  comes  a  man  who  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows  and  stamps  his  image  on  the  age  and  coun- 
try to  which  he  belongs. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  pre-eminently  such  a  man.  He  represents  the 
most  important  and  exciting  era  in  American  history — an  era  of  wonder- 
ful changes  and  yet  untold  results.  Moreover,  he  is  especially  repre- 
sentative of  it,  because,  like  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  like  the 
time  itself,  he  grew — naturally,  steadily,  yet  none  the  less  wonderfully — 
from  the  sturdy  level  of  common- sense  and  honest  integrity  to  the 
heights  of  heroism,  of  statesmanship,  and  of  power. 

Nature  does  not  repeat  her  great  men ;  and  this  generation  will  not 
behold  another  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  unique  character  we  must  prize 
as  a  rare  jewel. 

The  real  incidents  of  his  life  seem  to  surpass  in  intensity  and  dramatic 
interest  the  most  notable  creations  of  fiction.  What  in  romance  com- 
pares with  the  remarkable  career  of  this  boy  of  the  "Poor  Whites"  from 
the  Kentucky  knobs!  Born  in  a  hut;  "  raised  "  in  a  backwoods  cabin; 
hungry  for  knowledge,  yet  earning  his  one  precious  year  of  schooling  by 
barefooted  miles  of  daily  winter's  walking,  and  getting  all  the  rest  of 
his  book-learning  by  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  his  own;  his  rigid 
integrity  and  simple  personal  morality  preserved  under  all  circumstances ; 
his  fairly  earned  advancement  freely  offered  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens — 
step  by  step,  from  one  social  level  to  another,  until  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  great  people  and  defeated  and  drove  into  flight  the  nation's  adversary, 
who,  strangely  enough,  represented  the  pride  of  aristocracy  and  its  hatred 
of  his  own  original  class!  His  tragic  death  closed  in  triumph  and  peace 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  lives  in  history. 

His  Individuality  is  happily  caught  and  portrayed  by  the  author, 
who  knew  him  well  in  Illinois  as  the  lawyer  of  the  Sangamon  District, 
and  later  was  one  of  his  confidential  personal  secretaries  while  as  Presi- 
dent he  directed  the  great  war  for  the  Union. 

The  Growth  of  his  Character  appears  most  naturally  in  this 
narrative,  and  will  cause  many  to  revise  their  preconceived  notions  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  sudden  rise  to  prominence,  displaying  as  it  does  the  natural 
gifts,  the  strangely  appropriate  training,  and  the  long  experiences  which 
fitted  him  for  the  place  he  was  destined  to  occupy. 
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THE  PEOPLE  S  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN. 


His  Political  Sagacity  and  Statesmanship  can,  since  the 
lapse  of  years,  be  more  clearly  understood  and  appreciated,  for  we  can 
now  see  the  end  which  he  aimed  at  and  provided  for. 

The  Patience,  Patriotism,  and  Unselfishness  of  this  most 
beloved  of  American  Presidents  makes  his  life  a  model  which  the 
Younger  Generation  cannot  know  too  intimately,  and  their  elders 
must  admire  and  honor. 

The  Religious  World  is  indebted  to  this  volume  for  a  progressive 
and  convincing  analysis  of  the  growth  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  spiritual  life  and 
a  clear  presentation  of  the  indubitable  facts  of  his  religious  faith. 

Republicans  will  remember  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  first  President 
elected  by  the  Republican  party,  and  his  two  terms  embrace  a  history  of 
its  greatest  achievements. 

War-Democrats  will  recall  the  patriotic  fusion  of  the  whole  people 
in  those  days,  and  will  find  that  this  inside  personal  view  carries  with 
it  an  outliue  of  the  causes  and  events  which  led  to  the  Civil  War, 
while  the  course  of  the  great  struggle  itself  is  here  presented  in  a  new 
light. 

In  no  respect  is  this  biography  a  reproduction  of  the  works  of  earlier 
writers.  This  is  the  personal  Life  of  Lincoln,  for  the  people,  and  its  entire 
plan,  scope,  and  accomplishment  are  new,  fresh,  and  original.  In  style,  its 
earlier  passages  are  agreeably  suggestive  of  Eggleston's  famous  story  of 
"The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster;"  while,  as  the  record  of  the  great  life  takes 
in  the  man's  grand  work,  Mr.  Stoddard's  practiced  mastery  of  details  and 
power  of  picture-painting  on  a  large  scale  give  the  successive  years  of 
the  war  with  strong,  effective  strokes. 

Every  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  begins  to  read  this  book  will 
be  sure  to  complete  it,  again  and  again:  it  has  all  the  allurement  of 
Romance,  the  strength  of  History,  the  noble  elevation  of  the  best 
Biography ;  and  as  the  true  story  of  a  great  life  it  is  an  inspiration. 

STYLES  OF  BINDING. 

Jlich  English  Cloth,  Drake-neck  Color,  Gilt  Back  and  Sides  $2  75 

Half  Roan,  Gilt  Back,  Red  Burnished  Edges   3  50 

A  beautiful  Octavo  Volume  of  over  500  pages,  printed 
from  new  type,  on  cream  laid  paper. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION,  but  where  an  agent  is  not  known  to 
be  in  the  vicinity,  a  copy  will  be  promptly  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  a^KSk  New  York. 
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Brain  and  Nerve  Food: 


FEOM  THE  NERVE-GIVING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  OX-BRAIN  AND  WHEAT  GRAIN. 
VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. — Restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness,  weakness  or  indigestion; 
relieves  lassitude  and  neuralgia  ;  refreshes  the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement  or  excessive  sensitiveness 
and  strengthens  a  failing  memory.  It  aids  wonderfully  in  the  mental  and  bodily  growth  of  infants  and 
children.  Under  its  use  the  teeth  come  easier,  the  bones  grow  better,  the  skin  smoother,  the  brain  acquires 
more  readily  and  rests  and  sleeps  more  sweetly.  An  ill-fed  brain  learns  no  lessons,  and  is  excusable  i  fpeevish. 
It  gives  a  more  intellectual  and  happier  childhood.  It  does  ?way  with  that  feeling  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion  which  impels  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  directly  counteracts  a  c;iuse  of  depravity  and 
suffering  which  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  religion  and  morality.  Not  a  secret  remedy;  forrnula  on  every  label. 
For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  mail, $1.  F.  CROSBY  &  CO., -6  West  25th  St.,  New  York. 


Facts  for  Every  American. 

ft  DSHOGRlflG  PARTI: 

Its  Political  History  and  Influence. 

By  PROF.  J.  H.  PATTON, 

A  book  for  every  voter.  It  shows  how  the 
Democratic  Party  has  opposed  every  measure  but 
one  that  has  been  adopted  as  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  country.  Buy  it,  read  it,  and  sell 
a  few  hundred.  Agents  order  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Write  for  terms.  It  reveals  surprising  and 
forgotten  facts,  and  must  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. 1 61110.,  Cloth,  $1.  FORDS,  HOWARD, 
&  HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


WU-SJN  ADJUSTABLE 


With  thirtychanges 
<ositionsJ*a.rlori 


CHAIR  ii  rary,  Invalid 

Chair,Child's  Crib, Bed  or  LoungJ 
combining  beauty,  lightness, 
strength,  COMFORT,  sim- 
~lic\ty. Everything  to  an  exact 
science. Orders  by  mail  at- 
tended to  promptly.  Goods 
shippedC.O.D.  Wilson  Adjust- 
able Chair  Manufacturing  Co., 
BeDd  stamp  for  111. Circular.     6(5lI5roa(lway,i\e«  \  ork 


INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


]y[R.  ROCKWOOD  gives  personal  attention 
to  the  posing  of  sitters.  He  was  the  first 
to  secure  the  new  and  valuable  process  for  making 
Instantaneous  Photographs,  which  he  introduced  in 
this  country,  and  by  w  hich  the  portraits  of  children 
or  adults  are  taken  by  him 

"AS  QUICK  AS  A  WINK." 

ROCKWOOD, 

17  Union  Square,  West,  N.  Y. 


Especially 
those  who 
' l  sold  "Life  of 
Garfield,"  will  hear  of  something  to  their  imme- 
diate interest  by  writing  FORDS,  HOWARD,  & 
HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Teachers,  Students,  and  others  having  leisure, 
may  be  profitably  employed. 


A.  S.  Nichols  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Slate,  Marble  and  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  Mirrors,  Open  Fire-Places,  Grates,  Tiling,  fie 

73  HUDSON  STREET,  Opposite  Wortli  Street, 
Faotort,  157  &  159  E.  128th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HDLBERT 

HA  VE  JUST  PUBLISHED  : 
ORPHEUS   C.    KERR'S    NEW  NOVEL. 

1.  There  Was  Once  a  Man.  a  story 

By  ROBERT  H.  NEWELL  ("Orpheus  C. 
Kerr").  530  pp  Illustrated,  $1.50.  No.  6  of 
Our  Continent  Library. 

)  "  After  many  years  of  silence,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr 
has  broken  out  again.  His  new  novel  is  quaint  and 
fresh." — Hartford  'limes. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year,  the 
production  of  an  author  who  has  written  much  to 
amuse,  and  who  here  combines  some  rare  bits  of 
philosophy  [what  he  calls  inverted  Darwinism}, 
with  his  lighter  entertainment." — Washington  Post. 

2.  A  Palace  Prison :  or,  The  Past  and 

the  Present.    A  Novel.  About  350  pp.,  cloth,  $1. 

A  book  of  uncommon  interest.  The  charming  girl 
whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  the  theme,  traces 
a  line  of  experience  that  may  be  of  vital  importance 
to  any  household,  and  is  vibrating  the  hearts  of  many 
more  homes  than  is  generally  known.  The  right 
and  the  wrong  treatment  of  mental  sufferers,  an  in- 
terior view  0/  asylums,  written  from  the  inside,  is 
something  that  Americans  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
The  book  will  be  read  ;  it  will  be  contradicted  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  controverted. 

"  This  is  a  story  with  a  purpose.  It  is  written  to 
expose  the  violations  of  nature's  laws  so  common 
among  American  women,  which  end  in  nervous 

prostration  and  often  in  insanity  This  human, 

sensible  book  " — Woman's  Journal. 

"  She  is  sent  to  a  k  palatial  retreat '  for  mental  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  life  hidden  behind  its  walls  is  the 

burden  of  the  tale  A  grim  recital."  —  Cincinnati 

Commercial  Gazette. 

"A  thrilling  and  well  told  tale."—  Washington 
Post. 

3.  A  Fool's  Errand  and  The  Invisible 

Empire.  521  pp.  New  limited  Edition  in  Paper, 
illustrated  cover.    Price  60  cents.  Also, 

4.  Bricks  Without  Straw.  323  pp. 

Both  (3  and  4)  by  A.  W.  Tourgee.  New  limited 
edition  in  Paper,  illustrated  cover.   Price  60  cents. 

ALSO  READY: 

5.  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler,  By 

the  Chevalier  Wikoff.  {Just  deceased.)  New 
edition,  in  fresh  and  attractive  binding.  With 
Portrait.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

|6.  Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.  By 

I  Geo.  H.  Holden.  gvo.  Colored  Plates  and  150 
w  Engravings.    Price  reduced  to  $2. 

+*+  To  be  had  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


"  One  of  the  cleverest,  freshest  and  most 
original  novels  that  has  lately  appeared 
— London  (Eng.)  Daily  News. 

Stage-Struch 

 OR  

SHE  WOULD  BE  AN  OPERA  SINGER. 

By  BLANCHE  ROOSEVELT. 

AUTHOR  OF 

"  MA  RKED  IN  HASTE  ;  "   "  LONGFELLOWS 
HOME  LIFE,"  Etc.    52I  //.,  $1.50. 

"This  is  the  story  of  a  young  American  girl  who 
begins  her  musical  career  in  a  village  choir  in  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Her  great  success  in  this  limited 
field  leads  her  to  believe  that  she  is  destined  to  become 
a  Patti  or  a  Malibran  ;  her  family  and  the  people  of  her 
church  are  equally  confident  of  her  future  greatness, 
and  the  latter  contribute  a  purse  to  send  her  to  Europe 
to  complete  her  musical  education.  These  earlier  in- 
cidents are  related  in  a  spirit  of  clever  caricature  that 
is  delicious,  and  lingers  in  the  reader's  mind  even  after 
reading  the  more  serious  narrative  that  follows.  This 
ambitious  young  woman  after  reaching  Europe,  stays 
a  while  in  London,  and,  going  thence  to  Paris  and 
Milan,  begins  the  real  struggle  of  the  poor  American 
artist-student.  The  details  of  this  struggle  are  told 
with  a  realistic  effect  by  one  that  evidently  has  '  been 
there.' 

From  beginning  to  end  the  story  is  decidedly  read- 
able. All  American  girls,  with  musical  aspiration,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  ought  to  read  it.  It  is,  as  the 
author  intended,  a  warning — yet,  to  the  bitter  end,  a 
fascinating  one,  alike  to  musicians  and  all  that  have 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  artist  life." — School 
Journal,  New  York. 

"  The  authoress  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  en- 
dowed with  keen  perceptions  and  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  ....  Some  of  the  episodes  are  irresistibly 
mirth  moving;  others  are  genuinely  and  unaffectedly 
pathetic.  Certain  scenes  of  struggling  artist  life  in  a 
Milanese  boarding  house  sparkle  with  harmless  fun  that 
is  begotten  of  sheer  high  spirits  ....  Through  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  matters  musical,  runs  a  grave 
and  kindly  purpose." — London  Telegraph. 

"  The  keen  comprehension  and  graphic  description 
of  different  systems  of  vocal  training  under  the  great 
singing-masters  of  London,  Paris,  and  Milan  is  full  of 
interest,  not  only  to  musical  folk,  but  to  all  who  like  to 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  such  art, -'-indeed, 
of  any  art,  for  the  secret  seems  to  lie,  as  always, 
chiefly  in  intelligent  work.  The  book  is  timely  ;  its 
tale  well  told;  its  conversations  racy,  natural,  full  of 
life  ;  its  descriptions  graphic  and  witty  ;  its  pathos 
seemingly  unconscious,  but  genuine  and  moving  ;  a 
work  of  undeniable  talent  and  uncommon  common 
sense." — Boston  Post. 

u  It  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  note  of  original  power 
that  is  struck  ....  The  style  is  colloquial,  rapid,  full 
of  Americanisms,  easy  to  carelessness,  and  buoyant  with 
a  sense  of  superabundant  power  which  carries  the 
reader  along  like  one  of  the  rapids  of  the  author's  own 
country." — London  Daily  News. 

*  *  *  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  luill  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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MR.  T.  J.  ELLINWOOD'S 

School  of  Phonography  and  Type-Writing 

Will,  from  June  15  to  September  15,  1884,  be  held  at  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  instead  of 
at  199  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Superior  advantages  will  be  afforded,  in  this  school, 
to  teachers  and  others,  during  their  summer  vacation,  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these 
important  branches. 

During  five  weeks,  commencing  July  14,  Mr.  Ellinwood  will  also  have  charge  of  the 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PHONOGRAPHY  in  the  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE, 
also  at  Cottage  City,  to  which  those  of  his  students  who  wish  will  be  transferred,  and  thus 
have  secured  to  them,  at  a  slight  additional  cost,  the  desirable  opportunities  offered  by  that 
Institute  of  attending  valuable  lectures,  and  participating  in  the  receptions,  entertainments 
and  excursions  of  its  members.    For  further  information,  address : 

T.  J.  ELLINWOOD,  Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  and  HOW  TO  USE  THEM: 

SOME  HINTS  TO  READERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

By  John  C.  Yan  Dyke. 

Cream  laid  paper,  12mo,  Limp  Vellum  Cloth,       -        -  $1.00. 

***  Any  Bookseller,  or  the  Publishers,  will  furnish  it.  *** 
FORDS,  HOWARD.  &  HULBERT,  Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

"Prof.  Patton  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  ideal  historian  than  any  writer  ol 
similar  books.  His  work  mast  be  given  the  highest  place  among  short  histories  of  the 
United  States."    Christian  Union  (New  York). 


PATTON  S  CONCISE  HISTORY 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


A  full  and  complete  Civil  and  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discover? 
of  the  Continent  to  1882;  a  History  of  American  Polities  by  Presidential  terms,  including  a 
synopsis  of  "How  we  are  Governed;"  an  effective,  picturesque  narrative  of  the  Life  of  tlie 
American  People,  comprising  the  growth  of  industries,  the  force  of  religious  ideas,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  independence,  and  the  results  of  education  during  six  generations.  The  Portrait 
Illus  *  rations  with  Autographs,  and  Biogk aphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Men,  serve  to  represent 
the  leading  departments  of  progress  — Law,  Literature,  Theology,  Science,  Music,  Invention— the 
Soldier  and  Statesman,  the  Discoverer,  Explorer,  Frontiersman,  etc.,— an  array  of  the  men  who  have 
helped  to  make  history,  and  whose  influence  will  continue  in  our  life  and  institutions.  Statistical  Tables 
from  Census  of  1880;  Analytical  Index  with  2,000  references:  Topical  hidex,  grouping  separated 
items  of  classed  topics;  Marginal  Dates;  1,  160  Octavo  pages,  Text;  98  full-page  Portrait  Illustra- 
tions; 3  double  Maps 

In  Two  Volumes;  Cloth  $6  00 

In  One  Volume;  Half  Russia,  Red  Edges   7-°° 

In  Two  Volumes;  Half  Morocco,  Marble  Edges   9'°° 

%WSend  for  full  Descriptive  Circular;  or  send  the  money  and  Volumes  will  be  delivered  free  of 

carriage. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27™"  mJ&,  New  York. 
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"  How  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  beauty  can  be  secured  with  the  minimum 
of  expense." — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  House  that  Jill  Built; 

After  Jack's  had  proved  a  Failure. 

A  Book  on  HOME  ARCHITECTURE,  with  Illustrations. 
By  E.  C.  GARDNER, 

Author  of  "  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  ."  Home  Interiors,"     Common  Sense 
in  Church  Building,"  etc. 

[Oar  Continent  Library,  No,  3.] 

Cloth,  Decorated,  Green  and  Silver,  $1.60. 


This  is  so  admirable  a  book,  containing  so  much  valuable  matter  in  so  little  space, 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seem  extrav- 
agant— until  one  has  read  the  book.  Then  they  all  fall  into  line  and  are  seen  to  be  just 
estimates  of  the  book's  characteristics.    A  few  are  quoted  below  : 


41  For  those  who  contemplate  the  building  of  a  home 
—it  matters  not  whether  humble  or  palatial— this 
narrative  will  be  found  to  contain  most  valuable 
suggestions."—  Boston  Home  Journal. 

"  Of  all  the  books  on  home  architecture,  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense,  we  have  seen  none  that 
so  popularly,  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  treat 
the  subject." — St.  Louis  Evangelist. 

"Howwemav  have  elegance  and  refinement  in 
our  dwellings  without  great  expenditure,  and  how 
architectural  beauty  may  be  combined  with  wise 
and  economical  construction." — Toledo  Blade. 

"  Has  attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  theories  advanced  could  be  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  cannot  always  be  said  ol  works 
of  this  kind."— Toledo  Journal. 

"Mr.  Gardner's  clever  books  on  house-building. 
.  .  .  The  last  has  the  same  vivacity  that  spiced  its 
predecessors  ;  the  same  eye  to  practical  conditions  of 
planning  and  construction  ;  the  same  lively  fancy  that 
made  them  entertaining."—  'I he  Nation. 

"A  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  Three  classes  of 
people  ought  to  read  and  study  it— those  who  intend 
to  build,  those  who  desire  to  enlarge,  and  those  who 
have  built  a  house."—  The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 

t  "  Replete  with  valuable  hints  for  remodeling  and 
(improving."—  Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser. 


"  Quite  different  from  any  work  that  has  yet  been 
published.  .  .  .  Includes  all  the  subjects  con 
nected  with  building— sites  plans  fire-pioof  con- 
struction, interior  arrangemen  ,  exterior  and  ii  tenor 
decoration,  ventilation  and  whatever  is  really  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  build  an  artis  ic  and  convenient 
house.  .  .  .  Rich  in  sound  suggestions."— Boston 
Globe. 

"  Founded  on  the  rock  of  common  sense,  It  does 
not  profess  to  tell  the  prospective  builder  how  to  be 
his  own  architect,  nor  does  it  fit  him  out  with  a  plan 
already  made,  but  it  leads  him  to  think  about  the 
essential  elements  ofthe  house  he  wishes,  until  he  is 
able  to  give  directions  to  an  architect.  .  .  Seldom 
have  wit  and  wisdom  b:en  so  happily  blended."— 
Christia?i  Advocate,  Cincinnati. 

"  To  those  who  contemplate  building  a  home  or  en- 
larging, modifying  and  improving  the  houses  in 
which  they  live,  the  book  will  be  peculiarly  wel- 
come."— Fall  River  Evening  Nevus. 

"  A  charming  work."— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

"A  fascinating  book."— Cincinnati  Herald  and 
Presbyter. 

"  Entertaining  withal,  and  a  capital  book  to  read 
aloud." — N.  Y.  Independent. 

"  Both  instructive  and  amusing,  especially  to  such 
'Jacks'  as  have  builded  houses." — Grand  Rapids 
Eagle. 


May  be  bought  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  price  ($1.50),  by  the  Publishers, 


FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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"  Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  '  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York, 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
real  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease,  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals— 
and  our  voters."— San  Francisco  Alia- California. 

"Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
of  the  very  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places : 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
improvement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
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"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
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to  the  effect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  ot 
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from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided  the 
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Heart-Judgment. 


"For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;  and  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." — Romans  x:  10. 


Confession  as  a  part  of  Christian  experience  is  not  well 
understood.  A  belief  that  springs  deep  from  the  affection 
and  from  the  heart  will  be  so  luminous  and  so  intense  that 
the  whole  life  will  make  it  known.  Of  course,  to  this  pas- 
sage has  been  given  a  forced  meaning,  an  ecclesiastical 
meaning,  namely — that  a  man  must  come  into  a  state  of 
faith,  and  then  must  make  a  confession  of  his  faith  and 
join  the  church.  All  of  this  may  be  proper,  but  it  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  A  man  must  believe  heartily, 
deeply,  and  when  he  so  believes  make  it  manifest — not 
hide  it.  His  whole  life  must  show  it  and  must  be  a  con- 
fession. If  there  be  a  confession  of  the  lip,  all  the  better. 
So  to  live  that  men  shall  know  that  you  are  righteous,  is 
the  great  end  which  is  sought  here. 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  evening — the  relation  of  belief 
to  the  affections.  Man  believeth  with  the  heart,  and  with 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  The  faith  or 
the  beliefs  that  lead  men  to  godliness,  to  manliness,  to  that 
which  is  best  for  this  life  and  best  for  the  life  to  come — 
these  beliefs  are  of  the  heart. 

This  is  very  contrary  to  the  apprehension  of  many  men 
in  our  day,  who  suppose  that  belief  is  of  the  head  and 
exclusively  of  the  head.  They  suppose  that  it  is  purely  an 
intellectual  state,  that  it  results  from  evidence,  and  that 
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one  cannot  believe  what  he  does  not  understand,  or  what 
has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  popular  impression  is 
that  an  argument  can  produce  belief,  and  that  no  justly 
founded  belief  can  be  entertained  unless  the  man  has  had 
clear  intellectual  reasons  for  that  belief. 

Life  contradicts  this  view  by  the  wholesale.  Men  be- 
lieve thousands  of  things  energetically  and  intelligently,  of 
which  they  have  had  no  demonstration.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  multitudes  of  things  which  men  can  demon- 
strate, so  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  that  they  do  not 
believe.  What  is  evidence  ?  It  is  that  which  satisfies  a  man 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  his  intellect,  his  conscience,  his 
taste,  his  emotions,  every  part  of  him — where  a  thing  is 
presented  to  a  man  and  the  reasons  with  it,  or  in  the  thing 
itself,  so  that  the  man  accepts  it  as  something  real  and 
true,  it  is  evidence  to  him.  Some  men  want  evidence  that 
touches  the  intellect;  some  want  evidence  that  touches  the 
imagination;  some  men  want  evidence  that  touches  the 
taste;  some  men  want  evidence  that  strikes  the  moral 
sense — the  sense  of  conscience.  The  evidence  that  con- 
vinces one  man  has  no  effect  upon  another.  Some  men  be- 
lieve on  account  of  one  presentation,  some  on  account  of 
another.  Clearly,  evidence  is  generic,  and  it  is  that,  though 
it  may  be  different  in  a  hundred  different  people,  which 
gains  the  assent  of  the  mind  before  it  is  presented. 

Now,  in  regard  to  evidence,  belief  as  conviction  of  a 
thing's  certainty  has  a  very  wide  range.  In  things  mate- 
rial, in  regard  to  facts  and  events,  a  man  believes  upon 
sense-evidence, — in  other  words,  evidence  addressed  to  the 
eye,  or  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  hand,  or  to  some  of  the  lower 
faculties.  He  believes  from  the  under  man,  if  I  may  so  say. 
But  in  regard  to  scientific  things,  a  man  does  not  trust  his 
eye,  nor  his  ear,  nor  his  tongue,  nor  his  nose,  nor  his  hand 
absolutely.  We  have  learned  that  a  man  does  not  see 
what  he  looks  at,  and  does  not  hear  what  he  listens  to. 
"  Eyes  have  they  and  see  not,  ears  have  they  and  hear  not; 
neither  understand  they  with  their  hearts,"  saith  the 
prophet;  and  it  is  true  yet.  There  are  no  evidences  that 
are  less  reliable  than  the  obvious  operations  of  what  are 
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called  the  five  senses.  That  Mr.  Huxley  will  tell  you. 
That  Mr.  Tyndall  will  tell  you.  Everyone  of  the  great 
scientific  experts  in  our  day  will  tell  you  this,  and  they 
will  laugh  you  to  scorn  because  you  believe  in  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing  which  you  say  you  have  seen  and 
heard,  but  which  they  say  you  did  not  see  or  did  not  hear; 
as  only  a  trained  intellect  can  discern  scientifically.  In 
things  scientific,  therefore,  a  trained  intellect  is  the  master 
of  evidence.  In  matters  of  abstract  philosophy  it  depends 
on  the  reason.  The  evidence  comes  through  the  reasoning 
faculties.  In  the  one  and  in  the  other,  in  scientific  state- 
ments and  in  philosophical  statements  it  is  necessary  that 
reason  should  be  kept  very  cool.  An  impassioned  investi- 
gator is  carried  away.  Men  insist  upon  it  that  you  must 
discharge  all  feeling,  lay  aside  all  pre-conceived  notions, 
all  prejudices,  and  come  with  your  mind  as  clear  as  glass 
and  transparent  as  crystal  to  the  investigation,  keeping 
aloof  from  all  questions  of  profit  or  loss,  benefit  or  injury, 
and  judging  as  a  purely  intellectual  being. 

That  is  all  true  in  mathematics,  all  true  in  pure  science, 
all  true  in  abstract  propositions.  That  is  the  way  to  hold 
the  mind.  But  the  range  of  truth  that  is  thus  brought 
within  the  scope  of  our  investigation  is  relatively  small. 
The  truths  that  work  to  manhood,  to  character,  to  conduct, 
to  righteousness,  are  innumerable  and  immensely  more 
important.  The  great  bulk  of  the  questions  about  which 
men  are  to  believe  or  not  to  believe  have  reference  to  a 
kind  of  truth  that  you  never  can  judge  by  pure,  cold  intel- 
lect. In  other  words,  all  social  and  all  moral  truths  de- 
pend upon  the  affections.  It  is  the  intellect  which  has  been 
illumined  by  the  affection,  that  belongs  to  the  kind  of  truth 
now  brought  before  us.  These  truths  of  the  imagination 
a  cold  intellect  cannot  manage;  it  cannot  have  anything  to 
do  with  them. 

A  man  who  carries  a  purely  mathematical  mind  to  the 
reading  of  John  Milton  is  a  fool.  A  man  who  should  read 
Tennyson  as  a  microscropist  would  examine  an  insect,  to 
see  just  what  and  no  more  is  there,  how  preposterous  his 
conduct  would  be!    In  investigations  of  matter,  quantities 
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and  qualities  of  matter,  close  and  careful  intellectual  re- 
search is  necessary;  but  in  matters  of  imagination,  poetry 
and  art,  cold  intellect  is  as  dead  as  a  mummy  three  thou- 
sand years  old. 

In  the  largest  department,  then,  belief  depends  upon  the 
feelings.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  excludes  the  intellect.  I 
do  not  mean  that  intuition  and  feeling  are  evidence  alone. 
I  mean  that  the  investigating  intellect  is  obliged  to  be 
in  harmony  and  in  communion  with  the  feelings  that 
dominate  the  department  where  the  truth  lies.  Truths  of 
beauty — and  that  takes  in  the  whole  realm  of  art — can- 
not be  conceived  of  by  a  purely  speculative  intellect. 
The  intellect  must  be  struck  through  and  through  with 
the  elements  of  the  beautiful  in  order  to  appreciate  it. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  mathematics  in  the  science  of 
music,  yet  music  itself  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  mere 
man  of  science  without  the  sense  or  faculty  of  music  in 
him. 

The  truths  of  the  affections,  love,  benevolence,  justice, 
generosity,  courage,  all  those  great  truths  that  pervade 
human  life,  that  belong  so  much  to  the  province  of  in- 
struction, that  form  the  substance  matter  of  oratory  and 
largely  of  poetry,  too — to  the  consideration  of  these  no 
man  can  bring  an  intellect  discharged  of  all  color,  and 
come  to  any  just  conception  of  them,  or  anything  like  a 
fair  belief  in  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  one  who  should  make  intellectual  perceptions 
judges  of  the  emotions  or  judges  of  moral  truth. 

So  then,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  inspired  the 
popular  idea  that  in  order  to  understand  truth  you  must 
cleanse  your  intellect  from  all  possible  emotion,  could 
not  be  farther  from  the  truth.  In  certain  provinces  this 
opinion  is  correct,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  questions 
that  come  for  adjudication  before  men  it  is  not,  eminently 
not. 

Look  at  the  converse,  now.  We  turn  the  case  around, 
and  say  that  great  religious  truths  which  determine  con- 
duct and  character  cannot  be  understood  except  through 
the  state  of  the  heart.    The   baser  animal  passions  in- 
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dulged  in  so  cloud  the  moral  feeling  and  so  cloud  the 
clear-discerning  intellect  that  the  animal  condition  of 
mind  precludes  the  truth  and  investigation  of  it.  The 
natural  man,  the  basilar  man,  the  under  man,  the  physi- 
cal man,  cannot  discern  the  things  of  the  spirit.  We  see 
this  every  day,  not  only  as  applied  to  imagination  in  its 
highest  reaches,  but  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men. 
A  man  in  a  rage  cannot  understand  the  emotions  of 
peace.  A  man  that  is  grasping  and  unfair  is  not  in  a 
state  to  consider  justice  and  equity  between  man  and 
man.  All  prejudices  and  all  emotions  inspired  by  hatred 
or  by  selfishness  twist  the  mind.  It  gets  awry.  You  are 
obliged  to  discharge  these  influences  before  you  can  form 
an  equitable  judgment  of  what  is  truth  in  any  case  of  con- 
trovery  or  conflict. 

How  can  a  man  who  is  puffed  up  with  self-conceit  have 
any  adequate  comparison  within  himself  of  his  mora 
states  ?  How  can  he  understand  that  great  and  manly 
quality  of  humility  or  judge  of  men  as  he  ought  to  judge 
them  by  the  right  standards  ?  Conceit  puffs  one  up  and 
pours  itself  out  on  the  thinking  part  in  such  a  way  that 
everything  is  distorted.  A  man  with  a  microscope  saw 
lions  in  the  moon;  they  turned  out  to  be  flies  on  the  glass. 
So  men  with  conceit  magnify  things  that  belong  to  them, 
and  insects  become  mountains.  It  disturbs  everything. 
"  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit;  there  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  You  might  as  well  put  out 
the  light  of  his  intellect. 

Avarice  in  all  its  forms  and  variations,  selfishnesses  of 
every  kind,  so  distort  and  disturb  the  light  of  the  reason 
that  it  cannot  form  a  just  judgment  of  truths  nor  under- 
stand them  even  when  they  are  expounded  by  others.  Men 
under  the  influence  of  this  world,  men  feeling  the  wear 
and  tear  of  business,  men  that  wear  out  their  best  hours 
and  their  best  feelings  in  worldly  and  vicious  pleasures, 
such  men,  bringing  their  ordinary  state  of  mind  to  bear 
upon  religious  topics  and  the  emotions  belonging  to  re- 
ligious life  and  experience,  are  utterly  disqualified  for  it. 

Recently,  at  Cornell  University,  a  Professor  speaking 
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with  me  on  the  subject  of  an  observatory  there,  said, 
"I  hope  they  will  never  establish  one  here."  "Why?" 
"  Because  the  locality  is  utterly  unfit  for  celestial  ob- 
servations. Cayuga  Lake  is  nothing  but  a  fog  factory. 
Every  night  it  breeds  so  much  fog  and  fills  the  atmosphere 
with  so  much  vapor  that  it  is  not  until  late  in  the  day  that 
you  can  get  any  clear  view  of  the  sky;  and  hardly  three 
nights  in  the  whole  year  have  been  fit  for  a  critical  ob- 
servation of  the  heavens."  The  clouds  that  go  up  around 
the  human  observatory  prevent  men  from  seeing  clearly — 
clouds  of  passions,  clouds  of  appetites,  clouds  of  all 
kinds  of  evil  feelings  from  the  animal  man.  He  cannot 
make  observations  of  celestial  things.  His  glass  will  not 
work.  So,  too,  astronomers  will  tell  you  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  establish  an  observatory  in  a  great  city  Why? 
Because  the  thunder  of  the  vehicles  upon  the  pavements 
is  such  that  there  are  oscillations  going  on  all  the  time, 
slight  trembles,  so  that  you  cannot  measure  with  absolute 
accuracy.  Thus  it  is  when  men  are  so  whirled  in  business 
that  they  jannot  make  clear  and  critical  observations  of 
things  that  require  calmness  of  heart  and  of  mind. 

Now  you  will  take  notice  how  careful  men  are  in  form- 
ing their  beliefs  on  scientific  subjects.  They  are  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  all  these  disturbing  oscillations  that 
work  in  a  man,  and  although  the  truths  of  science  are  ma- 
terial, largely,  yet  men  feel  the  necessity  of  good  health,  of 
a  clear  eye,  and  of  all  conditions  which  render  them  se- 
cure from  various  adverse  interruptions.  So  far  is  this 
carried  that  men  do  not  trust  themselves;  there  is  what  is 
called,  a  "  personal  equation  "  among  them.  When  a  star 
in  transit  passes  a  given  line,  and  a  man  records  the  time 
exactly  of  its  striking  the  line,  it  will  happen  that  a  dull 
brain  did  not  see  it  for  a  measurable  period  of  time  after  a 
sensitive  and  quick  brain.  Some  men  are  quicker,  some 
men  are  slower,  some  intermediate;  and  the  astronomer 
is  obliged  to  have  a  theory  of  equation,  that  is,  he  has  a 
personal  equation  of  his  own  peculiarities  of  quickness  or 
slowness,  according  to  rules  that  have  been  established, 
so  that  in  making  the  additions  or  subtractions,  he  always 
takes  it  into  account  as  a  part  of  his  calculations. 
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This  is  for  the  sake  of  physical  observations.  Who  ever 
thought  of  making  a  personal  equation  in  the  judgment  of 
men  on  great  moral  questions  or  questions  of  art?  Men 
go  blundering  into  these  great  departments,  every  man 
thinking  he  can  understand  as  well  as  every  other  man. 
There  are  ten  thousand  things  that  belong  to  one  man 
that  equip  him  properly,  and  there  are  multitudes  of 
things  that  have  a  disturbing  and  distorting  effect  upon 
other  men,  so  that  when  they  are  looking  at  the  same 
things  they  are  so  disqualified  that  their  judgments  are 
absolutely  nothing.  The  condition  of  the  observer  in  re- 
gard to  all  social  truths  and  moral  truths,  the  state  of  the 
heart,  determines  the  capacity  of  men  to  understand,  to 
appreciate  the  things  that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  relig- 
ion. 

Look  at  the  way  in  which  a  judge  feels  himself  bound 
to  come  to  the  consideration  of  facts,  law  and  reasoning. 
If  he  is  a  naturally  obstinate  man,  and  has  the  shadow  of 
a  previous  idea  in  the  case,  it  will  take  twice  as  much  evi- 
dence and  coercive  logic  to  dislodge  him  from  his  preju- 
dices. If  he  has  the  slightest  inclination  to  one  party  or 
the  other,  he  is  just  so  much  unfitted  to  be  a  judge.  If  he 
has  been  biased  or  influenced  by  gifts,  or  if,  resisting  such, 
he  feels  biased  in  sympathy  with  his  political  party  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  suit;  or  if  his  decision  has  the 
remotest  influence  on  his  son  or  his  son-in-law,  all  these 
facts  will  go  so  tar  towards  disturbing  his  juridical  judg- 
ment, that  everybody  would  say  he  is  disqualified.  An 
honorable  man  would  refuse  to  sit  on  any  case  in  which  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  a  foregoing  disqualification. 

Now,  see  how  in  regard  to  justice  and  the  right  opera- 
tion of  men's  minds  in  society  and  in  science,  and  in  law, 
and  in  every  department,  men  are  conscious  of  their  in- 
ability to  form  right  judgments,  conscious  of  the  disturb- 
ing forces  felt  in  one  way  or  another;  and  see  how  they 
prepare  themselves  to  arrive  at  right  judgments  and  to 
correct  them  as  much  as  possible  by  comparison  with 
others  by  review  and  restatement.  But,  compare  the  way 
in  which  men  approach  these  tremendous  themes  of  re- 
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ligion  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  matchless  one,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  divine 
equity,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  questions  of  right  and 
questions  of  duty.  See  how  young  men  plunge  into  the 
matter,  and  being  somewhat  disturbed  and  unsettled  from 
their  old  foundations  plunge  into  unbelief.  They  read 
their  evidence  in  the  newspaper  going  from  their  house  to 
their  business.  "O,  I  understand  it,  I  have  read  on  that 
subject,  I  know  all  about  it.  I  used  to  believe  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  have  been  thinking  about  it."  Yes,  thinking 
about  it!  See  how  young  men  plunge  into  all  disallowed 
passions,  and  then  hope  that  the  thing  is  not  true  that 
holds  a  threatening  rod  over  them;  and  then  grow  skepti- 
cal. See  how  they  catch  an  opinion  here  and  an  opinion 
there;  see  how  they  listen  to  this  infidel  argument  and 
that  infidel  argument,  and  after  their  heads  become  buz- 
zing, as  if  a  beehive  had  been  upset  into  them,  they  say, 
"Well,  I  used  to  believe,  I  was  brought  up  right  in  relig- 
ion; my  old  father  and  mother  will  think  it  very  strange 
to  hear  me  talk  as  I  do  about  what  they  believed  in,  but  I 
have  been  looking  into  this  matter  and  I  understand  it." 
O,  yes  !  How  little  have  men  read,  how  little  have  they 
pondered,  how  little  have  they  ever  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  their  judgments  have  been  influenced  by  their  dispo- 
sitions, by  their  conduct,  by  their  wishes  and  longings,  by 
their  self-indulgence,  how  little  have  they  come  to  form  a 
judgment  against  the  pulling-down  influences  that  act 
upon  them! 

The  fee*ling  with  which  men  go  into  infidelity  and  un- 
belief is  in  some  cases  to  be  respected.  There  are  many 
views  which  are  forced  on  men  of  large  reflection  and  in- 
tellect in  the  discordances  of  this  world,  in  the  unbalanced 
condition  of  things,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  often 
find  themslves  greatly  inclined  to  Agnosticism,  which  is 
only  infidelity  clad  in  velvet.  But  take  the  great  mass  of 
men  moving  in  society  and  addicted  to  its  pleasures,  and 
what  a  burlesque  of  investigation,  what  a  burlesquing 
affectation  of  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  is  theirs!  Now, under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  true-hearted, 
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simple-minded  man,  believing  the  gospels  without  a  parti- 
cle of  intellectual  evidence,  but  with  a  hungry  heart  and 
with  a  real  love  of  things  that  are  pure  and  spiritual,  is  led 
to  believe  in  things,  I  had  almost  said,  without  the  opera- 
tion of  his  reason  at  all.  He  is  not  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  any  more  than  an  artist  is  able 
to  give  the  reason  why  he  puts  in  a  bit  of  red  there,  except 
that  his  eye  was  hungry  for  it.  That  is  all  he  can  say 
about  it;  he  felt  the  want  of  it  there.  It  is  possible  for  a 
man  pure  in  heart  and  of  simple-minded  zeal  to  come  to  a 
just  conclusion  in  regard  to  mighty  truths,  that  involve 
time  and  eternity,  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  and  the  derision  of  eminent  philosophers,  or  even 
eminent  theologians.  But  such  simple  men  believe  with 
their  heart.  The  temperature  of  the  heart  was  such  that  it 
inclined  them  to  accept  these  things,  and,  accepting  them, 
they  believed  in  God  and  felt  good.  Jt  was  fitted  to  the 
want  that  was  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
there  are  whose  intellectual  power  would  have  led  them  to 
discern  the  truth  of  things  in  religion,  but  their  life  dissi- 
pation, their  associations,  their  unlawful  pleasures,  or  the 
supposition  that  such  beliefs  would  affect  their  interests 
and  stop  short  their  ambitions,  interfere  with  their  recep- 
tion of  the  truth.  How  many  things  there  are  that  spring 
up  to  bear  men  away  from  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and 
more  and  more  from  those  higher  truths  that  are  1o  be  dis- 
cerned only  by  moral  intuition. 

See  how  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, in  John,  the  opening  chapter.  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made. 
In  him  was  the  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  man.  And 
the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not."  Turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  Romans. 
"  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse.    Because  that  when  they  knew 
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God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful, 
but  because  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorrupt- 
ible God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man  and 
to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things. 
Wherefore,  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanliness 
through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their 
own  bodies  between  themselves;  who  changed  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie  and  worshiped  and  served  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever.  Amen." 

Our  Saviour  bears  testimony  again  and  again  in  that 
immortal  book  of  St.  John's,  which  records  the  controver- 
sies of  Christ  with  the  conceited,  arrogant,  proud,  scholarly 
men  of  the  Temple,  when  he  declared  to  them  that  he 
made  known  to  them  the  invisible  truths  of  God,  which 
ought  to  be  appreciated  by  moral  sensibility,  but  that  they 
were  so  proud  and  so  blind  that  they  could  not  see  these 
truths,  and  even  denied  them,  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  their  hearts. 

This  is  the  Scripture  testimony,  and  it  corroborates  the 
experience  of  men  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  investiga- 
tion and  of  accurate  judgment  in  the  various  departments  of 
life  everywhere.  In  secular  life  men  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  prepare  themselves  before  they  come 
to  a  judgment  or  appreciate  a  thing  accurately.  But  in 
religion  men  are  still  asking  for  intellectual  proof  ;  they 
are  asking  for  that  proof  that  shall  come  like  a  mathemat- 
ical demonstration.  They  are  rejecting  this  and  rejecting 
that,  or  believing  this  and  disbelieving  that,  on  evidence 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  at  all.  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart;  they  shall  see  God.  Men  of  distempered 
heart,  unclean  and  impure,  shall  never  see  him,  nor  dis- 
cern what  are  the  elements  in  the  divine  nature. 

If  you  would  understand  religion,  you  must  first  begin  to 
practice  it.  "If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,"  saith  Christ, 
"  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  which  I  preach  " — bringing 
men  into  that  state  of  purity  of  conscience  and  disinterest- 
edness of  conscience;   simplicity  and   humility   as  over 
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against  conceit  and  pride;  love  as  over  against  selfishness; 
generosity  as  over  against  avarice  and  all  retentive  forms 
of  stinginess.  The  state  of  Christlikeness  in  a  man's  own 
soul  will  give  to  him  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 
divinity  and  of  the  reality  of  that  life  which  Christ  gives 
to  the  world  and  of  the  reality  of  that  God  who  lives  and 
makes  himself  felt  and  proves  himself  to  exist,  not  to  the 
senses,  not  to  the  mere  reason,  but  to  the  heart  of  man 
when  that  heart  is  brought  into  tune  with  his  own  being. 
With  the  heart  men  believe  unto  righteousness. 

Beware,  then,  of  the  disturbance  of  your  own  hearts. 
Beware  of  all  those  judgments  that  are  merely  abstract, 
or  factual,  as  in  science.  Accept  those  judgments  that 
come  to  you  from  the  heart,  and  report  themselves  to 
you  irresistibly  as  true,  springing  from  the  highest  moral 
conditions,  from  conscience,  reason,  hope,  faith,  love.  So, 
walk  above  the  earth;  so,  walk  in  the  conviction  within 
yourselves  that  you  are  the  children  of  God,  and  that  God 
is  your  father  and  that  he  is  around  about  you,  just  as 
we  know  that  summer  is  around  about  us,  not  by  any 
mathematical  problem  drawn  from  astronomy,  not  from 
the  registration  of  the  fact  in  the  almanac,  not  from  a 
record  of  thermometric  readings,  but  because  we  feel  the 
arms  of  summer  and  the  breath  of  summer  about  us 
everywhere.  So  the  summer  of  the  soul,  the  presence  of 
God,  and  the  wonder  of  the  divine  love  and  mercy  come 
to  one  who  is  prepared  in  heart  to  receive  them;  and  the 
conviction  within  the  soul  becomes  the  evidence  on  which 
you  interpret  the  all-surrounding  ineffable  truths  of  God's 
great  kingdom. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  have  come  together,  our  l  ather,  unto  the  house  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  to  render  our  thanks  for  all  thy  mercies — those  that  respect 
our  body,  those  that  respect  our  household;  the  mercies  of  thy  providence 
that  have  attended  all  the  way  of  our  affairs,  all  the  mercies  by  which  we 
have  been  kept  in  reason  and  not  had  our  minds  turned  into  darkness,  the 
mercies  of  thy  grace  by  which  we  are  brought  near  to  thee  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  are  made  to  feel  thy  power,  thy  presence,  thy  dignity, 
so  that  we  walk  with  God  and  all  our  weakness  is  taken  away  from  us,  and 
the  way  of  darkness  is  illuminated,  and  all  our  wants  are  supplied  by  thee 
who  art  present  to  help  in  every  time  of  need. 

We  give  thee  thanks  for  the  continuity  of  thy  mercies.  They  are  the 
gifts  of  love,  and  we  mourn  that  we  turn  them  to  selfishness.  Thou  art 
always  generous,  we  always  selfish.  Thou  art  giving  exceeding  abundantly, 
more  than  we  ask  or  even  think.  We  murmur  because  there  is  so  little, 
because  the  things  best  for  us  are  unsavory;  we  find  fault  with  our  bless- 
ings. O  Lord,  our  God,  why  art  thou  not  weary  with- us,  why  art  thou 
not  cleansing  thine  hands  of  such  children,  ungrateful,  proud,  rebellious, 
and  most  unworthy  of  their  calling?  It  is  because  thou  art  good,  with  in- 
finite patience  and  gentleness  of  love.  When  we  behold  thee  in  the  midst 
of  the  care  and  burthen  of  this  vast  universe,  and  think  that  time  and  the 
earth  are  but  so  small  a  part  of  thy  domain,  we  feel  that  we  scarcely  can 
understand  even  the  hem  and  fringe  of  thy  administration.  Thou  swellest 
out  beyond  us  with  such  infinity  that  we  know  not  God  nor  can  understand 
him  unto  perfection.  But  we  rejoice  that  the  light  comes  though  the  orb 
is  obscured,  and  that  we  see  the  way  and  the  path  which  we  are  walking  in, 
though  we  cannot  discern  thee  in  the  fullness  of  thy  glory.  When  we  shall 
behold  thee,  we  shall  rejoice  with  unspeakable  joy,  and  realize  the  promises 
that  we  shall  be  like  thee.  Far  as  we  are  from  thy  likeness  on  earth,  we 
are  growing  toward  it;  but  how  great  the  work  to  be  done,  how  strange  the 
economies  through  which  we  are  being  borne,  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  •• 
that  higher  and  blessed  estate! 

Now,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  we  may  dwell  more  and 
more  in  the  consciousness  of  thy  presence,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  thee  by  purity  of  heart.  So  may  we  see  God,  and  see- 
ing may  we  rejoice  in  him. 

Be  pleased  to  suit  thy  special  mercies  to  every  one  in  this  congregation. 
Every  heart  knows  its  own  joy  and  its  own  sorrow.  Sanctify  the  joy,  or 
\  (  1  more  abundantly  the  sorrow.    Grant  that  those  who  are  chastened  may 
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hear  the  voice  of  God  saying,  "Whom  I  love  I  chasten,  and  I  scourge 
every  son  whom  I  receive."  May  every  one  turn  to  thee,  not  so  much  to 
escape  pain  and  sorrow,  but  to  emerge  out  of  it  with  a  nobler  experience 
and  a  better  manhood.  Give  patience  to  those  that  are  long  tried.  Give 
strength  to  those  that  sit  in  weakness  and  in  trouble.  May  they  think  of 
thy  long  suffering  with  them,  and  be  willing  to  suffer  long  by  them- 
selves. 

Bless  all  those  that  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  those  that  teach  and  those 
that  are  taught.  Be  with  those  missions  of  mercy  which  go  out  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost.  Be  with  those  that  seek  to  purify  the  ways  of  life  and  to 
cleanse  the  city  where  they  dwell.  May  righteousness  become  established 
in  our  midst.  Save  us  from  all  the  taint  of  vice  and  from  crimes.  Save  us 
from  all  self-indulgence  that  works  corruption.  Bless  this  great  city,  not 
alone  with  outward  prosperity,  but  with  inward  purity.  So  may  the  Lord 
abide  with  us,  and  his  blessings  increasing  evermore,  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  lives. 

Strengthen  us  to  fulfill  our  duties  day  by  day,  through  the  years,  through 
weariness,  through  want,  through  weakness,  until  the  last  day  comes  and 
the  best.  Call  us,  and  may  we  rise,  saying,  "  Here  Lord,  am  I,"  and  de 
parting  from  earth,  break  forth  into  the  praise  of  heaven. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  that  praise  forever.  Amen. 
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suggests  prosperity  and  success  in  its  special  field." — Utica  Herald. 


THE  AUGUST  ISSUE  OF  THE  MAGAZINE  CONTAINS: 
Portrait  of  Ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour  (Frontispiece). 

The  Story  of  a  Monument.  Illustrated.  -  -  -  By  S.  N.  D.  North. 
Did  the  Romans  Colonize  America?        -  By  M.  V.  Moore. 

Lee's-  Campaign  against  Pope  in  1862.    Illustrated.    -        -  By  W.  Allan. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman.    Illustrated.         -  By  W.  L.  Keese. 

Sunnyside  and  Washington  Irving.  Illustrated.  -  By  nHenry  W.  Hulbert. 
Conclusion  of  Private  Intelligence  Papers  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Contributed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and  Edited  by  Edward  F.  De  Lancey. 
UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS.     NOTES.     QUERIES.     REPLIES.  SOCIETIES. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 


Sold  by  newsdealers  everywhere.     Terms,  $5  a  year,  or  50  cts.  a  number. 
Address,  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 
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"How  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  beauty  can  be  secured  with  the  minimum 
of  expense." — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  House  that  Jill  Built; 

After  Jack's  had  proved  a  Failure. 

A  Book  on  HOME  ARCHITECTURE,  with  Illustrations. 
By  E.  C.  GARDNER, 

Author  of  "  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  "  Home  Interiors,''     Common  Sense 
in  Church  Building,"  etc. 

[Our  Continent  Library,  No.  3.] 

Cloth,  Decorated,  Green  and.  Silver,  $l.SO. 


This  is  so  admirable  a  book,  containing  so  much  valuable  matter  in  so  little  space, 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seem  extrav- 
agant— until  one  has  read  the  book.  Then  they  all  fall  into  line  and  are  seen  to  be  just 
estimates  of  the  book's  characteristics.    A  few  are  quoted  below  : 


For  those  who  contemplat-  the  building  of  a  home 
—it  matters  not  whether  humble  or  palatial— this 
narrative  will  be  found  to  contain  most  valuable 
suggestions."— Boston  I/oiue  Journal. 

"  Of  all  the  books  on  heme  architecture,  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense,  we  have  seen  none  that 
so  popularly,  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  treat 
the  subject."— St.  Louis  Evangelist. 

"How  we  ma-  have  elegance  and  refinement  in 
our  dwellings  without  great  expenditure,  and  how 
architectural  beauty  may  be  combined  with  wise 
and  economical  construction." — Toledo  Blade. 

"  Has  attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  theories  advanced  could  be  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  cannot  always  be  said  of  works 
of  this  kind."— Toledo  Journal. 

"Mr.  Gardner's  clever  books  on  house-building. 
.  .  .  The  last  has  the  same  vivacity  that  spiced  its 
predecessors;  the  same  eye  to  practical  conditions  of 
planning  and  construction  ;  the  same  lively  fancy  that 
made  them  entertaining."—  I he  Nation. 

"A  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  Three  classes  of 
people  ought  10  read  and  study  it— those  who  intend 
to  build,  those  who  desire  to  enlarge,  and  th-se  who 
have  built  a  house."—  The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 

41  Replete  with  valuable  hints  for  remodeling  and 
improving." — Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser. 


"  Quite  different  from  any  work  that  has  yet  been 
published.  .  .  .  Includes  all  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  building— sites  plans  fire-pioof  con- 
struction, interio-  a<rangement,  exterior  and  v  tenor 
decoration,  ventilation  and  whatever  is  really  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  build  an  artis  ic  and  convenient 
house.  .  .  .  Rich  in  sound  suggestions."— Boston 
Globe. 

"  Founded  on  the  rock  of  common  sense,  It  does 
not  profess  to  tell  the  prospective  builder  how  to  be 
his  own  architect,  nor  does  it  fit  him  out  with  a  plan 
already  made,  but  it  leads  him  to  think  about  the 
essential  elements  ofthe  house  he  wishes  until  he  is 
able  to  give  directions  to  an  architect.  .  .  Seldom 
have  wit  and  wisdom  b  en  so  happily  blended."— 
Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati. 

"  To  those  who  contemplate  building  a  home  or  en- 
larging, modifying  and  improving  the  houses  in 
which  they  live,  the  book  will  be  peculiarly  wel- 
come."—Fall  River  Evening  News. 

"  A  charming  work.''— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

"A  fascnating  book."— Cincinnati  Herald  and 

Presbyter. 

"  Entertaining  withal,  and  a  capital  book  to  read 
aloud."— A7.  V.  Independent. 

"  Both  instructive  and  amusing,  especially  to  such 
'  Jacks '  as  have  builded  houses."— Grand  Rapids 

Eagle. 


May  be  bought  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  price  ($1.50),  by  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


A.  S.  Nichols  4  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Slate,  Marble  and  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  Mirrors,  Open  Fire-Places,  Grates,  Tiling,  4c. 

73  HUDSON  STREET,  Opposite  Worth  Street, 
Factory,  157  &  159  E.  128th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  EASIEST  WAY 

In  Housekeeping;  and  Cooking, 

By  HELEN  C AUIPBELiLi. 

There  is  room  for  another  cook-book,  and  this  is 
the  one  there  is  room  tor." — Home  Journal  ( Boston). 

"  The  missing  link  in  the  cook-book  line."— 
Chicago  Tribune. 

A  thorough,  every-dav  and  all-day  help  in  the 
house.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.''— Iowa  State 
Register. 

"  To  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  food  re- 
sources of  whatever  spot  is  the  problem  Helen 
Campbell  has  solved." — Harpers  Monthly. 

Adapted  to  Town,  Village,  and  Country. 
Nut-drown  cloth,  $i.    Sold  everywhere  or  Mailed  by 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HUBERT, 
Publishers,     Park    Place,    New  York. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AIR.  ROCKWOOD  gives  personal  attention 
to  the  posing  of  sitters.  He  was  the  first 
to  secure  the  new  and  valuable  process  lor  making 
Instantaneous  Photographs,  which  he  introduced  in 
this  country,  and  by  which  the  portraits  of  children 
or  adults  are  taken  by  him 

"AS  QUICK  AS  A  WHfK." 

ROCKWOOD, 

17  Union  Square,  West,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  HEATERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


GOLD'S    PATENT  HEATERS 

THE   PERFECTION  OF  HOTJSE  WAE^IING. 


Gold's  Patent 

HEALTH," 

"  TUBULAR, 

HYGEIAN" 

AND 
" PERFECT 


HEATERS. 


The  only  Heaters  that 
produce  Pure,  Healthful, 
pleasant,  Moist,  Warmed 
Air  without  Evaporation 
of  Water. 


Gold's  Tatcnt "  Health  "  Heater. 

Send  /or  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  containing  References  6°  Testimonials  to 

GOLD'S  HEATER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Cffice  and  Manufactory:  \  VOOV  S 

624  to  642  EAST  14th  ST./    NEW  YORK.  I 


-Salesroom:  

237  WATER  ST. 


Sole  manufacturers,  also,  of  the  celebrated  Keyser  M  Peace- Maker  M  Heaters. 
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FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT 

HA  VE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
ORPHEUS   C.    KERR'S    NEW  NOVEL. 

1.  There  Was  Once  a  Man.  a  story 

By  ROBERT  H.  NEWELL  ("Orpheus  C. 
Kerr").  530  pp  Illustrated,  $1.50.  No.  6  of 
Our  Continent  Library. 

"■  After  many  years  of  silence,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr 
has  broken  out  again.  His  new  novel  is  quaint  and 
fresh." — Hartford  'limes. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year  the 
production  of  an  author  who  has  written  much  to 
amuse,  and  who  here  combines  some  rare  bits  of 
philosophy  [what  he  calls  inverted  Darwinism], 
with  his  lighter  entertainment."—  Washington  Post. 

2.  A  Palace  Prison :  0r.  The  Past  and 

the  Present.    A  Novel.  About  350  pp.,  clotii,  $1. 

A  book  of  uncommon  interest.  The  charming  girl 
whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  the  theme,  traces 
a  line  of  experience  that  mav  be  of  vital  importance 
to  any  household,  and  is  vibrating  the  hearts  of  many 
more  homes  than  is  generally  known.  The  right 
and  the  wrong  treatment  of  mental  sufferers,  an  in- 
terior viezv  0/  asylums,  "written  from  the  inside,  is 
something  that  Americans  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
The  book  will  be  read  ;  it  will  be  contradicted  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  controverted. 

"  This  is  a  story  with  a  purpose.  It  is  written  to 
expose  the  violations  of  nature's  laws  so  common 
among  American  women,  which  end  in  nervous 

prostration  and  often  in  insanity  This  human, 

sensible  book  " '  —Woman's  Journal. 

41  She  is  sent  to  a  1  palatial  retreat'  for  mental  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  life  hidden  behind  its  walls  is  the 

burden  of  the  tale  A  grim  recital." — Cincinnati 

Commercial  Gazette. 

"A  thrilling  and  well  told  tale." — Washington 
Post. 

1.  A  Fool's  Errand  and  The  Invisible 

Empire.  521pp.  New  limited  Edition  in  Paper, 
illustrated  cover.    Price  60  cents.  Also, 

4.  Bricks  Without  Straw.  323  pp. 

Both  (3  and  4)  by  A.  W.  Tourgee.  New  limited 
edition  in  Paper,  illustrated  cover.   Price  60  cents. 

ALSO  READY: 

5.  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler,  By 

the  Chevalier  Wikoff.  (Just  deceased.)  New 
edition,  in  fresh  and  attractive  binding.  With 
Portrait.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

6.  Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.  By 

Geo.  H.  Holden.  8vo.  Colored  Plates  and  150 
Engravings.    Price  reduced  to  $2. 

To  be  had  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  b* 
mailed  post  paid  o?t  receipt  of  price,  by 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


"  One  of  the  cleverest,  freshest  and  most 
original  novels  that  has  lately  appeared." 

— London  (Eng.)  Daily  News. 

Stage-Struch 

 OR  

SHE  WOULD  BEAN  OPERA  SINGER. 

By  BLANCHE  ROOSEVELT.  d 

AUTHOR  OF  ™ 

"  MARKED  IN  HASTE;  "   «  LONGFELLOW'S 
HOME  LIFE,"  Etc.    521  $1.50. 

"This  is  the  story  of  a  young  American  girl  who 
begins  her  musical  career  in  a  village  choir  in  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Her  great  success  in  this  limited 
field  leads  her  to  believe  that  she  is  destined  to  become 
a  Patti  or  a  Mahbran  ;  her  family  and  the  people  of  her 
church  are  equally  confident  of  her  future  greatness, 
and  the  latter  contribute  a  purse  to  send  her  to  Europe 
to  complete  her  musical  education.  These  earlier  in- 
cidents are  related  in  a  spirit  of  cl  ver  caricature  that 
is  delicious,  and  lingers  in  the  leader's  mind  even  after 
reading  the  more  serious  narrative  that  follows.  This 
ambitious  young  woman  after  reaching  Europe,  stays 
a  while  in  London,  and,  going  thence  to  Paris  and 
Milan,  begins  the  real  struggle  of  the  poor  American 
artist-student.  The  details  of  this  struggle  are  told 
with  a  realistic  effect  by  one  that  eviden.ly  has  '  been 
there.' 

From  beginning  to  end  the  story  is  decidedly  read- 
able. All  American  girls,  with  musical  aspiration,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  ought  to  read  it.  It  is,  as  the 
author  intended,  a  warning — yet,  to  the  bitter  end,  a 
fascinating  one,  alike  to  musicians  and  all  that  have 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  artist  life." — School 
Journal.  New  York. 

"  The  authoress  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  en- 
dowed with  keen  perceptions  and  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  ....  Some  of  the  episodes  are  irresistibly 
mirth  moving;  others  are  genuinely  and  unaffectedly 
pathetic.  Certain  scenes  of  struggling  artist  life  in  a 
Milanese  boarding  house  sparkle  with  harmless  fun  that 
is  begotten  of  sheer  high  spirits  ....  Through  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  matters  musical,  runs  a  grave 
and  kindly  purpose." — London  Telegraph. 

"  The  keen  comprehension  and  graphic  description 
of  different  systems  of  vocal  training  under  the  great 
singing-masters  of  London,  Paris,  and  Milan  is  full  of 
interest,  not  only  to  musical  folk,  but  to  all  who  like  to 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  such  art,— indeed, 
of  any  art,  for  the  secret  seems  to  lie,  as  always, 
chiefly  in  intelligent  work.  The  book  is  timely  ;  its 
tale  well  told;  its  conversations  racy ,  natural,  full  of 
life ;  its  descriptions  graphic  and  witty  ;  its  pathos 
seemingly  unconscious,  but  genuine  and  moving ;  a 
work  of  undeniable  talent  and  uncommon  common 
sense." — Boston  Post. 

"  It  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  note  of  original  poweil 
that  is  struck  ....  The  style  is  colloquial,  rapid,  full* 
of  Americanisms,  easy  to  carelessness,  and  buoyant  with 
a  sense  of  superabundant  power  which  carries  the 
reader  along  like  one  of  the  raprds  of  the  author's  own 
country." — London  Daily  Neius. 

*  *  '■'  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed, 
*  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

i  FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  NewYoiK. 
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MR.  T.  J.  ELLINWOOD'S 

School  of  Phonography  and  Type-Writing 

Will,  from  June  15  to  September  15,  1884,  be  held  at  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  instead  of 
at  199  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Superior  advantages  will  be  afforded,  in  this  school, 
to  teachers  and  others,  during  their  summer  vacation,  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these 
k important  branches. 

r  During  five  weeks,  commencing  July  14,  Mr.  Ellinwood  will  also  have  charge  of  the 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PHONOGRAPHY  in  the  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE, 
also  at  Cottage  City,  to  which  those  of  his  students  who  wish  will  be  transferred,  and  thus 
have  secured  to  them,  at  a  slight  additional  cost,  the  desirable  opportunities  offered  by  that 
Institute  of  attending  valuable  lectures,  and  participating  in  the  receptions,  entertainments 
and  excursions  of  its  members.    For  further  information,  address : 

T.  J.  ELLINWOOD,  Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  and  HOW  TO  USE  THEM: 

SOME  HINTS  TO  READERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

By  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 

Cream  laid  paper,  12nio,  Limp  Vellum  Cloth,       -         -  $1.00. 

***  Any  Bookseller,  or  the  Publishers,  will  furnish  it.  *** 
FORDS.  HOWARD,  &,  HULBERT,  Puolishers,  27  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

"Piui.  rattou  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  ideal  histoii  n  than  any  writer  ol 
similar  books.  His  work  mast  be  given  the  highest  place  among  short  histories  of  the 
United  States."    Christian  Union  (New  York). 


PATTON'S  CONCISE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

A  full  and  complete  Civil  and  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discover? 
of  the  Continent  to  1882;  a  History  of  American  Politics  by  Presidential  terms,  including  a 
synopais  of  "How  we  are  Governed;"  an  effective,  picturesque  narrative  of  the  Lite  of  the 
American  People,  comprising  the  growth  of  industries,  the  force  of  religious  ideas,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  independence,  and  the  results  of  education  duiing  six  generations  The  Portrait 
Illus  1  rations  with  Autographs,  and  Biographical  Dictionaky  of  Eminent  Men,  serve  to  represent 
ihe  leading  departments  of  progress— Law,  Literature,  Theology,  Science,  Music,  Invention— the 
Soldier  and  Statesman,  the  Discoverer,  Explorer,  Frontiersman,  etc.,- an  array  of  the  men  who  have 
help  d  to  make  history,  and  whose  influence  will  continue  in  our  lift-  and  institutions.  Staiistical  Tables 
from  Census  or  1880;  Analytical  Index  with  2,000  references;  Topical  Index,  grouping  separated 
items  of  classed  topics;  Marginal  Dates;  1,160  Octavo  pages,  Text;  98  full-page  Portrait  Illustra- 
tions; 3  double  Maps. 


In  Two  Volumes;  Cloth  

In  One  Volume;  Half  Russia,  Red  Edges  

In  Two  Volumes;  Half  Morocco,  Marble  Edges 


$6.oo 
.  7.00 
.  9.00 


Send  /or  full  Descriptive  Circular;  or  send  the  money  and  Volumes  ivill  be  delivered  /ree  of 
carriage. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  aftBSES,  New  York. 


"Well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  philanthropists  in  fact  as 
well  as  in   theory,"— The  American,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  POOR: 

A  Record  of  Quiet  Work  in   Unquiet  Places, 
By  HELEN  CAMPBELL, 

Author  of  "1  he  Easiest  Way   in  H0usekeeping  avd  Cooking"  "Patty  Pearsons  Boy," 

liUnde7-  Green  Apple-Boughs,"  etc.,  etc. 

  — EEIE  IGxno,    Cloth,  90    Cents.  -  


"Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 'Jerry 
McAulev  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
rjal  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri 
bution  to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals— 
and  our  voters."— San  Francisco  Alta-California. 

"Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
ol  the  very  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places : 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  unpleasant,  and 
s  unetimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
i  nprovement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
American.  .  . 

"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic." — Hartford  limes. 

"  Worthy  of  earnest  thought."  —  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

"  Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  forth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
question  destined  to  grow  to  ominous  dimensions 
with  the  growth  of  our  population."— St.  Paul's  Pi- 
oneer Press. 

"  This  little  volume  simply  presents  facts  which 
make  one  shiver.  The  imagination  of  a  Dic'rens 
or  a  Zola  never  conceived  su>  h  depths  of  misery 
and  vice  as  these  pictures  of  real  life  portray. 

.  .  She  urges  better  tenement  houses  for  the 
poor,  rightly  judging  that  clean  dwellings  will  in- 
duce self-respect.  She  says,  "cooks  are  the  mis- 
sionaries needed,'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor  ^— Boston  Globe. 


"This"  little  book  has  a  value  bevond  its  excel- 
lent literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution."—  'J he  Continent 

"Regarding  shop-girls,  Mrs.  Campbell  says: 
'  If  every  decent  family,  instead  of  paying  wages 
to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patienilv, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  girl  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble."— Boston  Globe. 

"Abounds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor." —Independent. 

4  The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
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Practicable  Ideals. 


"  Then  said  one  unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved?  And  he 
said  unto  them,  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for  many,  I  say  unto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." — Luke  xiii  :  23,  24. 


We  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  except  we  go  back 
and  see  exactly  to  what  purpose  our  Saviour  uttered  these 
words;  for  if  we  interpret  them  through  the  medium  of  a 
gloomy  theology,  we  shall  falsify  them.  If  we  interpret 
them  through  a  misfitting  psychology,  we  shall  falsify 
them.  Although  the  Jewish  system  developed  the  most 
profound  yearning  in  men's  souls,  yet  in  its  decadence,  and 
in  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  common  people  not  en- 
dowed with  moral  genius,  it  came  to  be  a  mere  system 
of  externalities,  that  left  out  the  chief  purpose  of  life. 
There  was  no  trouble  during  our  Saviour's  time  in  his 
gaining  an  audience;  certainly  not  after  he  began  to  work 
miracles  signally,  and  that  most  welcome  of  all  his  mira- 
cles, enough  to  eat  for  those  that  attended  his  preaching. 
He  became  very  attractive;  and  there  were  multitudes  of 
men  who  shed  tears,  and  a  great  many  men  that  admired 
the  appositeness  of  his  illustrations,  the  singular  clarity  of 
his  parables,  what  might  be  called  the  adroitness  of  his 
controversial  replies.  His  eminence,  his  individuality,  all 
that  belonged  to  him  and  to  his  atmosphere,  were  very 
winning;  and  he  had  a  complaint  to  make — the  people 
were  too  willing  to  come  and  hear  him.  He  made  com- 
plaint that  they  were  too  vociferous  about  him;  and  he  at- 
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tempted  to  shut  their  mouths.  There  were  not  only  twelve 
willing  to  become  his  disciples  and  follow  him;  but  there 
were  twelve  thousand  that  would  have  followed  him  if  he 
had  let  them,  in  those  moments  of  inspiration,  just  such  as 
you  feel  occasionally,  when  some  particular  view  of  a 
nobler  way  of  living  comes  to  you — evanescent  moments  of 
sight  and  outsight,  upsight  and  beyond-sight. 

There  was  no  trouble  in  his  gaining  the  wish  and  the 
will  of  the  common  people,  but  their  acquaintance  was  as 
the  early  dew  and  the  morning  cloud.  It  came  like  a  flash 
and  went  like  a  flash.  Men  went  back  after  his  instruction 
to  deeds  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple:  the  priest,  to  pray  for 
us  and  pronounce  us  clean,  by  reason  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  remedy.  We  have  kept  the  law,  and  we  are  doing 
very  well;  God  is  under  obligation  to  take  care  of  us.  So 
they  dawdled  on,  living  low,  selfish,  and  often  vulgar  and 
wicked  lives,  but  yet  feeling  that  they  were  safely  within 
the  pale  of  God's  covenants,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of 
very  much  change  in  them.  Therefore,  one  of  the  great 
and  prime  necessities  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  was  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction  among  men  that  religion  was  something 
a  thousand  times  deeper  than  they  had  any  idea  of;  it 
meant  manhood  regenerated,  reconstructed;  it  meant  man 
striving  after  the  highest  ideal  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
divine  power,  which  was  indispensably  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  wish  and  his  purposes.  So  he  dis- 
couraged men  from  thinking  that  religion  was  easy. 
They  thought  it  was  too  easy.  It  was  all  so  easy 
that  there  was  no  responsibility,  and  had  in  it  no 
incitement.  To  them  religion  bore  about  the  same 
relation  that  the  multiplication  table  does  in  the  fool's 
mind  as  compared  with  Newton's  Principia,  or  the  higher 
developments  of  mathematics.  If  a  man  can  rattle  off  the 
multiplication  table  he  thinks  he  is  a  mathematician.  If  a 
man  can  say  the  alphabet  he  thinks  he  is  a  literary  man. 
The  Jews  at  that  time  around  about  the  Saviour  had  a 
smattering  of  religious  things,  and  they  felt  as  though  they 
were  good  enough  just  as  they  were.  Indeed,  when,  after- 
ward, the  apostles  preached,  and  they  insisted,  with  the  in- 
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tensest  self-satisfaction  and  conceit,  that  they  needed  very 
little,  the  apostles,  in  disgust,  said,  "  Lo,  we  turn  to  the 
Gentiles."  The  Jews  turned  to  the  stones,  and  gave  them 
a  good  dose  of  argument  back  again.  The  idea  of  doubt- 
ing the  Jew's  religion  at  that  time!  To  be  sure,  their  pro- 
phets, their  seers,  their  singers,  their  great  souled  men  had 
been  the  rudder  of  time  to  mankind;  and  to  them  it  was 
given  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  moral  emphasis  of 
human  life.  As  to  the  Greek,  it  was  given  to  him  to  de- 
velop the  aesthetic  in  human  life,  and  the  purely  intellect- 
ual. Nevertheless,  the  great  mass  of  the  common  people 
to  whom  Christ  came  were  already  superficially  contented. 
That  is,  they  thought  they  were  getting  on  well,  and 
%  "  What  lack  I  yet?"  was  their  conceited  feeling.  There- 
fore, when  it  was  asked,  "Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?" 
our  Saviour  said  "Strive!  What  I  mean  by  religion  re- 
quires strife.  You  cannot  sail  into  it,  nor  happen  into  it, 
nor  dream  and  wake  up  and  find  it  realized.  It  requires 
all  the  energy  of  the  whole  life." 

Well,  this  view  of  religion  has  been  from  the  very  oppo- 
site side — that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  Christ,  to  deepen 
the  seriousness  of  man's  mind,  represented  it  as  very  diffi- 
cult. From  the  very  opposite  side  men  have  also  produced 
a  popular  impression  that  it  is  a  very  serious  and  difficult 
thing  to  become  religious.  They  have  preached  such  the- 
ological views  as  misrepresented  human  nature,  man  and 
God  to  the  world.  The  doctrine  was  taught  that  man  was 
born  corrupt  into  a  world  dislocated  and  at  variance  both 
with  knowledge  and  with  all  forms  of  moral  purity,  and 
absolutely  helpless,  and  only  to  be  saved  by  an  act  of  div- 
ine special  volition;  utterly  unable  to  procure  that  act  by 
anything  that  he  does,  either  by  tears,  or  persuasions, 
or  endeavors  of  his  own,  but  depending  absolutely  upon 
the  uncovenanted  free  will  of  God,  and  that  only  a  small 
part  would  ever  become  the  subjects  of  that  free  will,  while 
the  rest  would  go  glooming,  darkling,  moaning  down  to 
perdition  by  a  stream  of  fate  that  was  as  irresistible  to  them 
as  Niagara  would  be  to  an  infant.  This  did  make  it  seem  as 
though  religion  was  a  terrible  thing — nothing  so  terrible, 
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except  the  want  of  it.  Either  way,  it  was  a  thing  not  at 
agreement  with  nature,  not  at  agreement  with  the  course 
of  God's  providence,  so  that  a  man  must  be  slain — and 
not  figuratively.  With  that  awful  belief,  he  must  be  so 
renovated  that  the  change  that  took  place  in  him  was  as 
great  as  the  change  that  would  occur  if  you  were  to  take 
the  works  out  of  a  clock  frame,  and  carry  them  off,  and 
bring  in  another  one — not  the  old  one  regulated,  but  a 
totally  new  one. 

Therefore,  men  hesitate,  and  are  afraid.  They  do  not 
like  to  attempt  so  gigantic  a  thing  with  so  few  expectations 
of  success.  And  when  they  read  the  passages,  "  Except  a 
man  hate  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  brother  and 
sister,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple;"  "If  any  man  would  fol- 
low me  he  must  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily 
and  follow  me;"  "Strive  to  enter  in;  many  shall  seek,  but 
they  shall  not  be  able  " — when  they  muster  all  these  pas- 
sages, and  stand  in  the  shadow  of  them,  it  is  darker  than 
was  Mount  Sinai  to  the  Israelites;  and  they  quake,  and 
hesitate,  and  procrastinate. 

Now,  let  us  look  from  another  point  of  view  at  this  sub- 
ject. What  is  religion  as  Christ  taught  it,  and  his  disci- 
ples ?  Christ  made  known  to  men,  more  fully  than  ever 
before  it  was  known,  the  whole  reach  and  substance  of  the 
human  nature  in  endowment,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  a 
man  should  not  live  in  accord  simply  with  external  and 
superficial  morality,  but  should  live  according  to  the  ideal 
of  mankind  as  God  created  and  designed  it. 

Christ  taught  that  the  true  man  lay  in  his  nature  as  a 
spiritual  being,  with  a  predominance  of  reason,  of  con- 
science, and,  above  all,  of  affection — pure,  disinterested, 
loving.  If,  therefore,  a  man  was  to  seek  an  ideal  of  human 
life,  as  Christ  taught  it,. he  was  to  rise  out  of  the  old  man 
of  the  flesh,  and  find  his  life  in  the  new  man  of  the  spirit. 

He  must  be  born  again,  not  physically  nor  literally,  as 
Nicodemus  blunderingly  understood.  There  must  be  a 
transfer  to  the  new  and  beautiful  city  of  the  Ideal. 
There  must  be  a  transfer  of  the  dominant  influences  that 
issue  out  into  conduct  and  to  character  in  the  man  him- 
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self.  Born  again,  into  his  higher  self;  born  unto  a  man, 
loving,  just,  pure,  and  true,  and  with  such  power  in  his 
upward  development  that  it  shall  control  his  external 
life  and  the  conditions  of  that  external  life  around  about 
him.  He  must  be  a  man  after  a  different  sort,  a  nobler 
sort,  and  the  development  must  be  not  simply  a  transfer  of 
the  center  of  influence  and  of  power,  but  a  re-invigoration 
of  the  whole  man.  To  live  for  your  senses,  and  to  live  for 
to-day,  instead  of  living  for  your  eternal  self;  to  live  for 
low  and  vulgar  purposes,  or  in  a  supine,  indifferent,  indis- 
tinct and  undeveloped  life,  is  a  sin  against  the  majesty  of 
creation.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  puddle.  Everyman 
is  bound  to  have  a  life  that  flows  and  cleanses  itself  by  its 
own  activity.  No  man  has  a  right  to  rust.  Every  man  is 
bound  to  keep  his  faculties  bright  by  incessant  use.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  stand  paralyzed.  Every  man  is  bound 
to  grow.  The  divine  conception  is  transfer  of  power  from 
the  animal  to  the  spiritual  man,  the  development  in  the 
spiritual  man  of  the  highest  ideals;  and  then  the  strife  and 
struggle  of  life  is  to  lift  one's  self  up  through  every  stage 
of  education  until  he  reaches  that  highest  form  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development — perfect  manhood,  the  per- 
fect man  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  Paul  defines  it. 

In  regard  to  all  this,  let  me  say  that  ideal  excellence  is 
always  a  task  of  difficulty,  but  no  more  a  task  of  difficulty 
in  religion  than  in  anything  else.  Religion  is  difficult  be- 
cause living  is  difficult.  It  is  hard  to  be  born.  It  is  hard 
to  be  a  baby.  It  is  hard  to  be  a  boy  afterwards.  It  is  hard 
to  be  a  young  man.  It  is  harder  yet  to  be  a  man.  It  is 
hard,  when  you  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  eminence, 
to  slip  down  on  the  other  side.  It  is  hard  to  be  an  old 
man.  It  is  hard  to  die,  which  often  is  the  one  good  thing 
that  a  man  does  in  this  life. 

This  world  is  not  meant  for  sluggards.  It  is  not  a 
sliding-down-hill  ground.  This  world  is  a  world  of  en- 
deavor. From  its  foundation  element  it  is  a  world  that 
seeks  to  make  lazy  men  and  careless  men  unhappy,  and 
never  lets  a  man  couch  down  and  build  a  tabernacle  to 
dwell  in.    Strangers  and  pilgrims  you  are;  travelers  on, 
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up,  and  forever  on  and  up,  without  any  rest,  until  you 
reach  the  great  vantage  ground  of  attainment  in  heaven. 

Look  at  the  collateral  development  of  this.  It  is  no 
more  true  of  moral  excellence  than  it  is  of  every  other. 
Take  art,  for  instance.  It  is  always  very  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  an  ideal  musician.  There  are  none  who  feel 
that  they  have  attained  to  anything  except  folks  that  have 
just  begun,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  They 
always  think  that  they  are  critics  of  the  art  of  music,  and 
that  they  know  everything;  but  they  do  not  know  one 
thing.  The  hardest  critics  in  the  world  are  folks  with  just 
a  little  smattering.  A  man  that  has  knowledge  and  has 
grown  famous  is  very  economical  of  criticism,  judgment 
and  advice.  It  is  the  know-nothings  that  are  imperious  and 
despotic.  In  proportion  as  men  rise,  the  difficulties  seem 
greater,  and  the  sphere  to  be  filled  seems  grander.  No 
man  ever  went  up  the  way  of  the  violin,  no  man  ever  went 
up  the  way  of  the  piano  or  the  organ,  no  man  ever  went 
up  the  way  of  the  orchestra,  without  knowing  that  at  every 
step  it  was  labor,  labor,  labor;  yet,  who  ever  dissuaded  any 
man  from  the  pursuit  of  this  beautiful  science,  because 
there  were  "  few  that  should  be  saved  ?"  There  are  not  a 
great  many  Beethovens,  nor  Mendelssohns,  nor  Mozarts,  nor 
Haydns,  nor  Handels,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  men 
that  strive  to  irradiate  life  with  the  sweetness  of  music. 
They  may  not  attain  to  a  great  elevation,  but  they  get  far 
above  the  point  they  started  at,  and  they  are  students  for- 
ever. It  is  the  same  way  in  painting,  it  is  the  same  way 
in  sculpture — it  is  an  ascending  element.  No  man  ever  at 
the  beginning  is  a  painter — happy  for  him  if  he  is  not  a 
mere  dauber;  but  if  he  be  fit  to  wield  the  brush  and  the 
palette,  he  very  soon  knows  that  he  is  a  mere  beginner,  and 
is  full  of  dissatisfaction.  Nothing  would  sustain  a  man 
through  the  long  labor  if  it  were  not  for  hope.  I  hope  to 
attain.  I  cannot  portray  yet.  When  I  look  at  the  land- 
scapes that  are  filling  the  salons,  I  am  in  despair;  but  when 
I  read  that  these  men  were  ignoble  through  years  and  years 
and  years,  and  only  finally  attained  to  such  skill — well,  I 
hope.    But  if  you  ask  the  honest-minded  young  painter 
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whether  there  are  many  that  shall  be  painters,  he  says  of 
himself:  "  I  have  got  to  strive  to  enter  in;  it  has  got  to  be 
a  life  of  labor,  if  I  ever  attain  to  any  eminence."  So  of 
sculpture.  Anybody  can  saw  a  block  of  marble,  but  it  is 
not  everybody  that  can  see  what  is  inside  of  it.  It  is  not 
everybody  that  knows  how  to  dig  out  that  which  is  inside. 
In  doing  it,  how  much  has  to  be  wasted  !  Everything  you 
knock  off  from  the  marble  block  is  so  much  gained  toward 
the  inward  beauty,  the  imprisoned  ideal. 

It  is  so  in  human  life;  religion  is  only  part  and  parcel  of 
that  same  general  law  of  attainment.  You  begin  at  the 
coarse,  you  work  up  through  the  social,  and  the  ideal  man 
lies  in  a  still  higher  sphere  than  that,  and  you  have  got  to 
work  for  it.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  education  that 
belongs  to  everything.  In  knowledge,  who  believes  that 
he  can  attain  simply  because  he  is  initiated  into  any  acad- 
emy, college  or  university  ?  Who  believes  that  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  there  makes  him  a  great  historical  scholar, 
or  a  master  in  philosophy?  Who  does  not  know  that  at- 
tainment in  these  directions  is  slow,  with  much  labor  and 
much  self-sacrifice,  and  with  dedication  to  that  one  thing  ? 
In  all  scientific  research  everybody  knows  it  is  the  same. 
We  are  zealous  from  the  beginning,  and  we  work  up 
toward  an  ideal.  No  man  in  the  laboratory  thinks  he  is 
necessarily  a  Bunsen  or  a  Helmholtz;  but  he  hopes  one  day, 
by  patient,  persevering  industry  to  attain  to  their  skill  and 
to  their  world-wide  reputation.  It  is  so  in  every  profes- 
sion. Would  a  man  be  a  lawyer?  If  he  is  fit  to  be  a 
lawyer  his  beginnings  rebuke  him  every  day  as  well  as  the 
ideal  of  professional  excellence  with  its  profound  knowl- 
edges, its  wisdom,  and  all  that  makes  a  man  a  great  and  a 
noble  lawyer.  That  is  something  that  he  has  got  to  live 
up  to.  He  cannot  force  it.  He  cannot  buy  it.  The  news- 
papers cannot  confer  it  on  him,  although  they  confer  so 
many  crowns  of  puffing  upon  the  heads  of  men.  He  has 
got  to  work  out  his  reputation  by  the  hardest  path  of 
formative  labor,  and  by  self-denial.  So  it  is  with  medicine, 
in  which  men  that  know  something  do  not  know  anything 
in  their  own  consciousness.   So  it  is  in  statesmanship.  So 
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it  is  in  everyone  of  the  great  departments  of  life.  As  men 
go  on  things  are  more  clearly  against  them  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  Experience  corrects  hope.  Hope 
sees  everything  in  a  dazzling  air,  that  does  not  define. 
Experience  defines  things,  limits  them,  and  reveals  them 
exactly  in  their  forms  and  proportions.  That  is  what  we 
find  all  over  the  world. 

Now,  when  our  Saviour  said  "  Strive;  many  shall  seek  to 
enter  in,  but  they  shall  not  be  able,"  the  ideal  manhood, 
that  every  one  of  us  should  seek  to  attain,  rose  up  before 
him,  the  grandeur  of  a  son  of  God.  O,  the  distance  that 
a  man  is  born  from  himself  !  O,  the  road  that  he  has  to 
travel  over  before  he  reaches  his  real  self  as  God  thought 
of  him,  or  meant  him  to  be,  or  equipped  him  to  be  !  He 
says:  "  Strive,  strive,  strive!"  Not  because  the  thing  was 
necessarily  in  itself  so  very  difficult,  but  it  was  so  large 
and  it  came  under  that  general  law  of  attainment  by  which 
men  live;  and  as  under  that  law  men  find  motive  for  study, 
in  industry,  in  mechanic  arts,  in  scientific  education,  in  all 
professional  matters,  in  all  schools  of  the  beautiful,  as 
every  man  submits  to  it  and  understands  it,  and  works  out 
his  salvation  in  those  directions  with  fear  and  trembling, 
so  it  must  be  in  the  greater  sphere,  where  you  are  under- 
taking to  reconstruct  the  whole  fabric  of  your  soul,  to 
bring  all  your  faculties  into  nobler  combinations  and 
nobler  conditions,  and  walk  under  the  constant  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Do  not  think  it  is  hard  to  do  this.  Do 
not  think,  because  religion  is  a  great  obscurity  and  mys- 
tery, that  somehow  or  other  you  do  not  ever  dare  to  attack 
it  as  you  don't  know  what  it  may  be.  Do  not  think  that 
as  puerile  ceremonies  initiate  men,  and  they  know  not  what 
they  must  go  through  before  they  are  initiated  and  become 
members  of  a  lodge,  so  religion  has  got  some  dark  places 
or  some  mummery  that  men  have  got  to  go  through,  and 
hence  shrink  from  the  unknown.  Do  not  think  that  that 
is  the  reason  why  men  have  to  strive.  Religion  lies  upon 
the  very  plane  in  which  you  look  upon  human  life  in  every 
other  department.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  very  large  and 
very  difficult,  in  such  ways  as  all  attainment  in  all  direc- 
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tions  is  difficult,  requiring  industry,  purpose,  continuity, 
courage.  The  law  of  creation  is  that  the  higher  forms  of 
development  require  more  labor  than  the  lower.  Religious 
life  becomes  more  difficult  in  proportion  as  it  comes  up 
higher.  It  is  not  very  hard  for  a  woodsman  to  cut  down  a 
tree.  There  are  many  who  cut  a  tree  down  in  a  day.  It 
is  not  very  hard  for  the  mill  owner  to  saw  it  up.  The  old 
saw  rips  through  it  and  sings  all  day  long.  It  is  not  very 
hard  for  a  man  to  bring  it  up  into  the  shop  and  cut  out 
the  rough  furniture.  When  it  is  cut  up  the  difficulty 
grows,  and  a  little  more  as  it  is  cut  out  and  as  the  fitting 
comes;  and  when  the  fitting  and  the  rough  dressing  are 
over,  then  begin  to  come  the  real  difficulties.  It  has  got  to 
go  through  the  finer  processes,  and  the  last  hand  that  puts 
the  last  touch  of  beauty  and  polish  upon  it  is  the  rarest 
hand  in  the  whole  force.  There  are  five  hundred  men  that 
can  do  rough  cabinet  work  where  there  is  one  man  that 
can  do  the  artistic  and  finer  cabinet  work.  That  is  true  of 
every  department  of  human  life.  It  is  easy  to  begin  those 
things,  but  the  difficulties  increase.  It  is  often  said,  when 
men  speak  of  the  crowded  state  of  things  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  along,  "There  is  room  at  the  top."  There  is 
always  room  at  the  top,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  getting 
there.  There  is  always  room  at  the  top  for  learning.  As 
you  go  on  in  life  the  difficulties  increase,  of  finer  justice,  of 
a  finer  sense  of  love,  of  a  finer  sense  of  propriety,  of  a  finer 
sense  of  effluence  that  comes  from  the  high  development 
of  all  the  faculties,  of  a  finer  sense  of  the  irradiation  of  a 
noble  life,  of  a  finer  sense  of  forbearance  and  self-denying, 
of  a  finer  sense  of  being  under  the  active  influence  in  the 
forthgoing  of  the  energies  and  faculties  that  tend  to  make 
heroic,  Christian  manhood.  These  difficulties  increase;  and 
I  think  a  true  man  of  God  never  feels  so  little  like  a  true 
man  as  when  he  is  nearest  like  it.  The  sense  of  that  which 
remains  to  be  accomplished  is  greater  than  the  sense  of 
that  which  has  been  attained. 

The  development  of  one's  nature  is  a  life  work.  It  can- 
not be  gained  by  dreamers,  nor  can  it  be  done  at  a  jump. 
Men  cannot  do  with  religion  as  they  can  with  mining  pros- 
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pects.  Miners  go  out  prospecting  with  pans,  and  spade, 
and  shovel,  and  hunt  every  gorge,  and  try  every  soil  and 
every  ledge,  hoping  they  will  strike  something  here  or 
there.  Happy  are  they  if  they  do  strike  a  lode;  they 
have  got  it  now,  and  they  are  rich;  they  will  sell  out  or 
work  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  help  of  others,  but 
for  themselves  their  life  work  is  done. 

Religion  is  not  to  be  had  by  prospecting.  It  is  a  whole  life's 
work,  that  is  in  its  details  difficult,  and  in  its  apprehension 
very  difficult.  It  never  grows  much  easier  so  far  as  attain- 
ment is  concerned.  It  may  grow  happier,  and  it  does  grow 
happier;  but  it  never  attains.  "  Not  as  though  I  had 
already  attained,"  saith  the  apostle,  who  was  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  humanity,  "but  this  one  thing  I  do, 
I  press  forward  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  my  high 
calling."  No  man  of  genius  ever  attained.  He  meant; 
and  though  after  ages  have  filled  the  whole  heaven  with 
his  laudation,  the  man's  mind  was  empty  of  praise.  He 
knew  what  the  magnitude  was  of  that  which  he  had  not 
attained  to,  but  after  which  he  strove. 

No  man,  therefore,  can  become  a  Christian  at  a  jump.  If 
a  man  is  going  to  attain  a  true  Christian  life  he  has  got  to 
work  for  it  by  night  and  by  day  with  undeviating  patience 
for  the  education  of  his  whole  nature.  That  is  no  small 
thing.  Education  in  any  one  single  line  of  faculty  is  diffi- 
cult; but  when  you  add  another  and  another,  and  over  and 
above  the  simple  comes  the  complex,  and  when  you  add  to 
it  the  element  of  time,  and  the  inspirations  that  come  from 
the  consciousness  of  our  relation  to  God  and  our  immortal- 
ity, the  proposition  becomes  sublime,  and  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  it  are  stimulating  and  not  discouraging,  because 
there  is  that  in  them  that  says  to  a  man,  "You  can  attain." 
And  in  all  the  overtures  and  eloquent  appeals  of  the  gos- 
pel it  is  said:  "  Come  up,  come  up  higher.  You  have  at- 
tained somewhat  already,  and  you  can  attain  again  and 
again  and  again."  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  eternal  say 
throughout  all  the  world,  though  it  be  too  deaf  to  hear, 
"  Come,  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  come  and  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely."  The  campaign  is  with  labor,  travail 
and  pain,  but  is  worthy  of  it  all. 
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When  yon  consider  that,  you  see  that  in  entering  upon 
this  endeavor  of  the  Christian  life  multitudes  of  men  are 
like  one  that  enters  himself  for  a  trotting  race  with  a  spav- 
ined horse,  or  who  enters  himself  for  a  foot  race  with  a 
broken  leg.  In  other  words,  men  are  under  the  power  and 
dominion  of  appetites  that  are  the  very  reverse  of  those 
that  belong  to  a  noble  life.  They  have  been  bred  under 
such  social  and  religious  influences  that  they  are  selfish 
through  and  through.    It  is  a  subtle  selfishness. 

I  lived  in  the  West,  where  men  used  to  take  medicine  for 
bread,  and  quinine  and  calomel  for  food;  and  it  used  to  be 
quite  a  common  thing  to  hear  men  say,  "  Thirty  years  ago 
I  was  very  sick  and  I  was  drenched  with  calomel.  It  has 
been  in  my  bones  ever  since,  and  I  never  shall  be  well.  I 
feel  it  in  every  change  of  weather.  It  is  in  me  all  through." 
Men  are  drenched  with  the  calomel  of  selfishness.  It  is  in 
their  bones;  it  is  all  through  them,  and  it  has  been  there 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years.  You  have  learned  it  from 
your  parents.  It  was  inherent  in  you.  You  have  learned 
it  from  your  neighborhood.  You  have  learned  it  from  the 
experiences  of  business,  from  social  customs  and  passions. 
The  world  works  in  that  way.  It  is  ingrained  in  you.  If 
you  try  to  get  out  of  it  you  cannot  do  so.  You  can't  take 
it  out. 

Pride  is  the  same.  Envies  and  jealousies  are  the  same. 
Self-indulgence  is  even  more  difficult — that  living  for  the 
now  at  the  expense  of  the  then  and  of  the  coming;  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  eternal  for  the  limitations  of  time.  When  a 
man  begins  to  live  towards  this  ideal  character,  the  man  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  heir  of  eternity,  he  comes 
to  the  beginning  of  this  life  like  a  man  that  goes  to  school 
and  does  not  talk  the  language.  He  is  from  abroad,  and 
has  a  foreign  language,  and  he  has  to  learn  the  language 
of  the  school  where  he  studies.  So  men  come  to  the  relig- 
ious life,  and  the  beginnings  of  it,  with  bad  habits  that 
have  got  to  be  stopped  and  eradicated,  and  other  ones  put 
in  their  place.  Habits  are  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
nature.  Habits  are  nature  doubled  and  twisted  and 
wrongly  attached.    It  is  often  said  that  second  nature  is 
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stronger  than  original  primitive  nature,  and  it  is.  0,  how- 
much  there  is  of  this  in  us  all!  O,  how  many  things  man 
has  to  stop,  and  he  can't  stop  them!  How  many  things 
that  a  man  can  stop,  but  can't  give  his  attention  to;  and 
everywhere,  and  every  moment,  they  spring  up  again! 

When  I  lived  in  the  West  I  used  to  see  the  houses  of 
many  men  without  cellars  and  built  low  down  on  the  ground; 
and  the  swine  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
family;  and  the  chickens  ran  in  and  out,  and  in  again; 
and  the  good  housewife  would  busy  herself  here  and  there 
every  minute,  shoo-shooing  after  the  chickens,  and  going 
out  with  broom  to  drive  away  the  swine  that  were  root- 
ing at  the  door. 

There  are  more  fowls  of  bad  repute  and  more  swine 
round  about  the  habitation  of  a  man  that  has  been 
brought  up  in  worldliness;  and  while  he  is  trying  to  do 
his  duty  here  they  do  damage  there;  and  while  he  is 
driving  them  out  in  that  direction  they  are  rushing  in 
in  this  direction.  When  a  man  begins  to  live  a  higher, 
nobler,  life,  O,  what  a  plague  his  old  life  becomes  to 
him!  He  didn't  think  or  care  until  he  undertook  to  see 
about  it. 

You  put  yourself  to  practice  under  an  able  elocution- 
ist. You  never  knew  before  but  that  .your  voice  was 
well  trained,  with  good  inflection,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Nobody  ever  said  that  you  were  a  poor  speaker,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  let  this  man  begin  to  show  you, 
u  Now  the  rising  inflection:  Will  you  goto  town  to-day?" 
You  repeat  it,  but  do  not  say  it  right.  "  No,  no,  sir. 
Go  up;  carry  it  up."  Then  come  the  falling  inflections, 
and  the  compound  inflections,  and  all  the  other  mysteries 
of  training  the  voice.  It  is  not  until  a  man  undertakes 
it  that  he  learns  how  little  he  knows  about  it.  He  al- 
ways supposed  he  knew  well  enough.  The  moment  a 
person  goes  to  school,  and  is  taught  in  history,  in  gram- 
mar, in  geography,  in  geology,  in  astronomy,  or  anything 
else,  he  begins  to  get  an  idea  of  his  actual  ignorance. 
When  a  man  undertakes  to  live  an  ideal  Christian  life, 
then  first  he  begins  to  find  out  really  how  corrupt  he  is, 
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how  low  he  is,  how  little  there  is  in  him  that  aspires  to 
perfection.  But  all  these  difficulties,  though  real,  and 
more  real  than  you  think,  are  vincible. 

In  the  light  of  this  exposition,  don't  you  see  why  it  is 
a  folly  for  a  man  to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  world  first, 
and  then  get  religion  afterwards  ?  Men,  have  an  idea 
that  religion  is  a  passport.  They  do  not  really  think 
that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  inward 
man,  in  light,  in  knowledge,  in  spiritual  genius,  that  it  is 
a  process,  a  gradual  unfolding,  that  it  requires  the  whole 
of  life,  like  a  university,  to  develop  the  true  man  that  is 
within.  O,  no;  they  think  religion  is  what  to  the  half- 
drowned  man  a  cup  of  brandy  is.  It  will  bring  him  to. 
He  will  get  all  right.  It  is  a  transient  enthusiasm  that  lifts 
him  over  some  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  life,  and 
when  once  he  is  inside  he  is  all  right.  It  is  a  kind  of 
conventional  guarantee,  a  mutual  insurance  association  of 
churches.  If  a  man  comes  in  and  keeps  the  observances 
they  guarantee  eternal  life  to  him.  It  is  an  insurance 
against  future  fire,  some  think;  and  when  they  have  once 
got  their  policies  in  the  right  church,  here,  there,  or  else- 
where, they  think,  u  I  am  all  right.  I  am  sorry  for 
others  not  in  this  church,  but  I  am  all  right." 

What  a  total  perversion  this  is  of  the  real  truth  that  this 
life  is  given  to  a  man  as  a  university,  and  that  the  task  and 
problem  that  lies  before  every  man  is  the  right  unfolding 
of  himself  up  from  his  lower  nature  to  a  higher  life  into 
his  spiritual  and  eternal  life;  and  that  this  is  a  thing  so 
difficult  in  its  details,  that  the  educational  work  is  so  com- 
plex and  so  large,  that  a  man  needs  all  his  energies  and  all 
his  time  to  attain  to  any  eminence  in  it.  But  what  a  sub- 
lime thought  it  is,  what  a  glorious  thought  it  is,  that  we 
are  called  to  such  a  life,  and  to  such  dignity  that  there  are 
promotions  and  matriculations  in  this  great  school  of  Christ 
out  of  which  we  shall  graduate  only  when  the  angels  bring 
diplomas  for  us  in  the  other  life  ! 

Look  with  me  for  a  moment,  in  this  view,  at  the  objec- 
tions which  men  make  when  they  are  urged  to  enter  upon 
the  Christian  life.    They  say  it  is  not  attainable.  Thank 
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God,  any  idea  of  perfection  in  this  life  is  so  shallow  and 
so  poor  that  such  perfection  would  hardly  provoke  a  man 
to  zeal  and  energy.  Ye  are  the  children  of  eternity,  ye  are 
the  children  of  God.  Your  life  is  immortal.  You  do  not 
perish  as  the  beasts  do.  You  go  on  and  up  forever  and  for- 
ever. Thank  God,  you  cannot  attain  spiritual  perfection  ! 
Neither  can  you  attain  perfection  in  any  of  the  lower  rela- 
tions of  life.  And  yet  you  strive  for  it  as  merchants,  hus- 
bandmen, artists,  builders,  musicians  and  scientists.  Every 
man  knows  that  he  cannot  attain  to  the  utmost  that  is  at- 
tainable; but  this  one  thing  he  does,  forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  he  presses  forward  toward  that  which  is 
before.  That  is  the  best  we  shall  ever  do  in  this  life;  we 
shall  rise  toward  the  perfect  man.  Every  step,  however, 
of  this  growth  adds  facility  in  one  way,  facility,  that  is  to 
say,  in  renunciation.  The  higher  virtues  and  nobler  stages 
still  dazzle,  allure  and  mock  us.  In  proportion  as  we  have 
cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  under  man,  the  glory  of  the 
true  man  in  Christ  Jesus  becomes  more  and  more  tempting 
and  more  and  more  difficult  to  us;  but  it  is  one  of  those 
difficulties  that  we  like  to  have.  It  is  a  yoke  and  a  burthen; 
but  they  are  light,  and  they  are  easy. 

Where  a  man  begins  this  life,  of  course  he  dismisses  from 
himself  all  idea  of  attaining  it  by  the  foolish  thought,  the 
old  notion,  that  he  is  elected,  that  he  knows  it  because  God 
sends  forth  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
converts  him;  that  as  he  is  converted,  he  can  never  fall 
from  grace,  and  nothing  can  pluck  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
God.  Of  course,  people  who  believe  in  those  things  must 
not  come  to  me  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  mechanical 
way  of  looking  at  the  truth.  But  anybody  that  looks  at  it 
as  the  gospel  teaches  it  will  see  at  once  that  though  it  be 
not  attainable  it  is  that  which  every  man  should  strive  for. 
It  is  that  which  has  in  it  the  promise  of  God.  His  promise 
and  efficacious  power  are  with  it.  "  The  bruised  reed  I 
will  not  break,  smoking  flax  I  will  not  quench;  until  I 
bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory."  Look  at  the  whole 
walk  of  Christ  among  men — not  judging  any  man  by  the 
standard  of  absolute  perfection;  looking  at  men  with  sym- 
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pathy  as  to  what  they  were,  as  to  the  conditions  of  life  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  as  to  the  mistakes  they  had 
been  led  into,  as  to  the  oppressions  and  wrongs  done  to 
them.  See  how  he  took  by  the  hand  of  sympathy  the  poor 
famished,  shriveled  widow,  as  the  old  rich  fellows  were 
rolling  their  gold  and  silver  down  the  copper  vase  that  re- 
ceived it,  so  that  they  saw  it  go  in,  and  heard  it  rattle  all 
the  way  down.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  arrest  the 
eye  of  Christ  was  this  poor  little  shriveled,  shrunk,  and 
shivering  widow  that  came  and  had  with  her  two  mites. 
He  could  not  see  them,  they  were  so  small.  They  made  a 
farthing.  There  was  not  a  tinkle,  but  he  heard  it.  He 
called  his  disciples  to  him,  and  said:  "She  has  given  more 
than  they  all;  they  have  given  of  their  abundance;  she  of 
her  penury  has  given  her  whole  living."  He  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  you,  and  of  me,  and  of  them  who  stood  in  judg- 
ment over  the  woman  dragged  into  shameful  publicity 
because  she  had  been  taken  in  adultery.  With  one  hand 
he  swept  them  out  from  his  presence,  and  turning  to  her 
with  unutterable  majesty,  he  said:  "Hath  no  man  con- 
demned you," — that  is,  "Are  you  not  under  the  ban  of  the 
law?"  "No  man,  Lord."  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee, 
go  and  sin  no  more."    He  is  to  be  our  judge. 

O,  how  full  is  lite  of  those  ten  thousand  conditions  which 
no  man  can  appreciate  nor  charitably  judge  !  But,  thank 
God,  we  have  the  guarantee  of  his  love;  and  as  you  come 
up  into  the  presence  of  God,  hard  as  it  has  been,  you  will 
not  have  had  so  much  compassion  for  your  own  circum- 
stances as  he  will  with  whom  you  have  to  do.  Our  judge's 
name  is  Love,  Father;  and  he  has  sent  forth  already  the 
rescript,  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  He  knoweth  our  frame.  He 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust."  It  is  before  such  an  one 
that  we  have  to  stand.  Naked  and  open  is  every  one 
before  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Therefore,  since  he 
knows  already,  and  pierces  and  penetrates  the  contents  of 
a  man's  life,  come  boldly  before  him  to  the  throne  of  grace 
to  obtain  mercy  and  help  in  time  of  need. 

O,  you  that  strive  to  be  better,  do  not  fear  to  go  before 
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the  face  of  him  that  knows  better  than  you  do  how  far  you 
are  from  attainment.  If  it  was  your  very  best,  if  it  was  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  your  strength,  that  you  strove, 
God  will  accept  you,  not  because  you  are  so  good,  but 
because  he  is  so  good;  not  measuring  how  much  you  have 
gained,  but  measuring  this:  What  is  the  drift  and  current 
of  your  purpose  ?  Did  you  mean,  did  you  try,  though  with 
weakness  and  with  ten  thousand  downfalls,  to  do  better  ? 
and  can  you  go  and  say  that  there  was  an  honest  intention  of 
fulfilling  the  divine  design  in  yourself  ?  Did  you  strive  to 
love  ?  There  is  not  on  earth  so  lenient  a  judge  and  so 
sweet  a  lover  as  he  who  died  for  your  salvation.  Turn 
here,  then,  I  beseech  of  you,  from  all  those  objections  which 
you  have  raised.  What  if  the  church  does  not  live  right  ? 
That  is  nothing  to  you;  you  ought  to  live  right.  If  every 
other  man  in  a  room  is  a  coward,  it  is  your  duty  to  be 
courageous.  If  every  other  man  on  'Change  cheats,  you 
ought  to  be  honest.  If  there  is  no  other  man  in  the  whole 
village  that  can  write,  you  ought  to  write.  If  nobody  can 
read  around  you,  nevertheless  you  can  learn  to  read.  What 
if  the  church  were  a  great  body  of  hypocrites,  as  it  is  not  ? 
You  ought  nevertheless  to  be  a  Christian  man.  No  man 
was  ever  saved  by  the  contemplation  of  the  faults  of 
Christian  men,  rather  than  his  own  life,  which  in  the  con- 
templation of  God  and  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  is  defi- 
cient on  every  side.  You  are  poor,  you  are  naked,  you  are 
sick,  you  are  hungry,  you  are  blind;  and  Christ  calls  you 
with  the  voice  of  love  to  come  to  him,  that  you  may  have 
true  riches,  and  raiment,  and  eye-sight,  and  food.  Whoever 
seeks  honestly  in  the  lowest  things  to  do  the  will  of  God 
will  be  accepted  of  him.  "Whoso  shall  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  this  little  child  in  my  name,"  says  Chiist,  "shall 
have  his  reward."  The  very  lowest  service  springing  from 
a  sincere  desire  to  please  God  is  accepted  of  God,  not  as 
perfection,  but  as  the  highest  yet  attainable,  that  will 
develop  more  and  more  in  you,  leading  you  on  to  that  per- 
fection which  you  shall  realize  only  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Now,  have  you  nothing  to  do?    Are  you  living  right 
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lives?  Do  not  be  afraid  to  take  the  question  to  yourself. 
Are  there  no  improper  guests  in  the  chambers  of  your 
soul?  Do  not  be  afraid  to  light  the  lamp  and  see.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  explore  all  the  dark  passages  in  your 
soul,  to  look  into  its  silent  and  secret  courts.  Is  there  no 
murder  lurking  in  your  soul?  Do  you  never  feel  it?  Is 
not  your  tongue  that  slanders  men  behind  their  back  like 
a  poisoned  dagger?  Are  there  never  guilty  thoughts  of  re- 
venge rising  in  your  souls?  Is  there  no  cruelty  in  your  un- 
chastened  tempers?  Is  there  no  miserliness  in  that  wide 
sweeping  hand  of  yours,  and  in  the  grasp  it  has  on  the 
things  that  it  brings  to  you?  Is  there  no  passional  life 
with  its  fermentations  and  its  corruptions?  Is  there  noth 
ing  in  your  life  disallowed  by  the  law,  but  hidden;  disal- 
lowed by  public  sentiment,  but  secreted? 

Look  into  yourselves.  Find  out  what  you  are.  Com- 
pare yourselves  with  Christ,  with  his  life,  and  his  ideas  of 
life.  Is  it  not  time  that  you  should  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  striving?  As  we  are  born  into  our  fleshly  life  by 
the  way  of  pang  and  pain  and  cries  and  tears,  so  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  be  born  into  our  second  life,  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  by  self-denials,  repentances,  and  excruciating 
changes  of  habit.  Nevertheless,  ye  must  be  born  again. 
Is  there  any  man  here,  whether  he  be  a  member  of  a 
church  or  not,  that  in  the  light  of  this  subject,  so  de- 
veloped, feels  other  than  this:  "I  ought  to  be  up  and  do- 
ing. I  must  set  my  standard  higher.  I  must  bring  into 
my  life  more  endeavor.  I  must  be  a  better  man."  Is 
there  a  man  here  that  loves  his  neighbor  down  to  the  low- 
est beggar?  Are  you  willing  to  make  a  change  even  from 
simple  immorality  to  morality? 

God  forbid  that  I  should  be  uncharitable;  but  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  be  a  fool,  and  suppose  that  in  so  great  a 
congregation  as  this  there  are  not  persons  carrying  on  se- 
cret, sinful  practices  that  are  absolutely  disallowable.  Are 
you  willing  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye  and  cut  off  the 
right  arm?  Will  you  purge  yourself  of  the  lower  elements 
of  sin?  ^That  isjiot.enough,  but  it  is  enough  for  a  start. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  every  step  on  and  upward;  but  it  is 
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one  step  in  the  journey.  So,  onward  and  upward,  are  you 
willing  with  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  education  in 
Christ  for  God's  sake,  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sakje  of 
immortality  and  glory?  O,  what  privilege,  O,  what  op- 
portunity, O,  what  succor,  O,  what  help.  O,  what  glori- 
ous certainty,  if  you  will  be  but  faithful!  God  will  be 
more  than  this.  Borne  up  by  providence,  and  by  the  min- 
istration of  the  cross,  and  by  the  effluence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  he  will  help  your  infirmities,  and  lift  you  up  amaz- 
ingly from  strength  to  strength  until  you  shall  stand  in 
Zion  before  God. 

Now,  on  this  first  Sabbath,  which  shines  like  a  diamond 
on  the  brow  of  the  New  Year,  I  beseech  of  you  to  begin 
the  new  life.  Begin  it  to-night.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
that  should  shock.  There  is  everything  in  it  that  should 
honor  and  ennoble  men.  Begin  to  live  for  your  manhood 
in  Christ  Jesus.  When  the  revolving  months  shall  bring 
you  to  another  Sabbath  of  the  first  of  the  year,  I  may  not 
be  here;  but  God  will,  Chris  will,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
will.  May  it  then  appear  that  you  have  made  one  whole 
year's  march  toward  the  new  Jerusalem. 
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*    PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou  hast  so  abundantly  blessed  us.  O  Lord  our  God,  that  but  for  the  joy 
of  communion  with  thee  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  pray.  Our  Father 
knows  what  things  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask  him,  and  thou  hast  com- 
manded the  whole  course  of  nature  to  be  our  servant.  The  darkness  and 
the  light  are  sent  forth  by  thee.  The  summer  and  the  winter,  and  all  the 
course  of  human  life  do  but  serve  us.  We  rejoice,  O  God,  that  there  is 
such  provision  made  for  our  temporal  want;  and  we  have  no  occasion,  since 
thy  providence  is  so  gracious  to  us,  to  ask  for  bread,  nor  for  raiment,  nor 
for  the  things  that  bring  joy  in  society.  We  are  amply  met  and  stored  with 
the  abundance  of  our  God;  but  life  oppresses  us;  we  are  worn  out  with  care, 
with  anxiety,  with  fear, with  regrets,  with  despondencies.  It  is  night  in  the 
soul,  and  we  need  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  to  bring  joy  as  of  the  morn- 
ing to  us.  We  are  selfish,  and  we  deal  with  selfishness.  We  are  proud,  and 
fall  in  conflict  with  those  that  are  proud.  The  way  is  steep,  the  path  is 
narrow,  the  conflict  of  life  is  severe;  and  how  tired  our  feet  are!  How 
weary  our  eyes  become!  We  need  that  rest  which  thou  hast  in  thyself. 
Thou  art  at  eternal  labor  and  eternal  ease.  Thou  art  the  secret  or  all  that 
lives  and  moves  and  has  power.  Thou  sittest  rejoicing,  calm  thyself,  send- 
ing forth  the  storm,  and  rebuking  and  laying  it  low.  Thou  hast  in  thy- 
self all  that  we  need  in  the  conflicts  of  life;  and  we  desire  to  rise  into 
thy  presence  with  our  thoughts,  and  with  all  the  needs  and  inward  and  un- 
speakable wants  of  our  soul.  We  desire  to  feel  the  atmosphere  in  which 
thou  dost  dwell,  and  to  go  away  as  those  that  have  walked  in  the  garden 
and  borne  the  very  perfume  of  all  that  grows  and  is  beautiful;  and  so  we 
come  to  thee  in  communion,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  privileged  to  come, 
and  glorify  thy  name  for  thy  grace  and  for  the  manifestations  of  it  to  us, 
and  express  our  gratitude  for  all  remembered  mercies,  and  for  thy  love,  and 
for  this,  that  we  are  risen  enough  to  discern  something  of  thy  true  beauty 
and  glory.  We  desire  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  sonship,  and  to  behold  thy 
crown,  not  as  that  which  is  afar  off,  but  as  the  bright  shining  of  thy  pater- 
nal brow.  We,  thy  children,  rejoice  in  thy  presence.  May  we  understand 
our  high  vocation,  and  may  we  be  inspired  with  a  holy  ambition  to  live 
worthy  of  it,  above  all  meanness,  and  selfishness,  and  craft,  and  hatred, 
and  cruelty  and  revenge,  and  ambition  for  carnal  things.  O  grant  that  we 
may  have  something  of  thine  atmosphere  around  about  us,  and  walk  in  the 
heavenly  vision. 

We  thank  thee  for  this  time,  and  its  instruction  and  divine  influence. 
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Fortify  us  by  the  truth.  Arouse  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  by  thine  own 
thought  of  human  life.  Give  to  us  elevation  of  purpose  and  of  thought. 
We  pray  that  thou  wilt  forget  the  past,  which  thou  dost.  O,  how  easy 
dost  thou  forgive  and  forget!  As  the  waters  cover  the  sands,  so  thy  love 
our  barrenness.  As  the  very  waves  forget  their  tempest-tossed  condition, 
so  thou  speakest  to  our  troubled  souls,  and  darkness  flies  and  tumult. 

O  Lord  our  God,  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  have  in  all  of  us, 
and  in  all  our  lives,  something  of  that  peace  of  God  which  »passeth  all  un- 
derstanding. May  we  be  willing  to  live;  and  may  we  be  willing  to  die, 
that  we  may  live  better.  May  we  be  willing  to  endure,  or  to  rejoice.  May 
we  know  both  how  to  abound  and  how  to  suffer  lack.  May  we  be  equal  to 
all  the  emergencies  of  our  life,  God  strengthening  us,  heaven  tempting  us 
by  its  bright  vision.  And  upwinging  our  way,  may  we  discern  the  great 
invisible  realm  through  which  we  are  moving,  and  have,  therefore,  the 
power  to  subdue  things  visible,  the  transient  present,  and  to  live  above  the 
world,  while  we  are  living  in  it.  And  when  we  have  gone  through,  O  let 
us  not  be  afraid  of  death.  May  that  be  the  Gate  Beautiful  to  us,  and  may 
we  go  through  it,  rejoicing  and  singing  into  the  great  singing  land  of  hap- 
piness. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Amen. 


"How  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  beauty  can  be  secured  with  the  mini?nu?n 
of  expense." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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This  is  so  admirable  a  book,  containing  so  much  valuable  matter  in  so  little  space, 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seem  extrav- 
agant— until  one  has  read  the  book.  Then  they  all  fall  into  line  and  are  seen  to  be  just 
estimates  of  the  book's  characteristics.    A  few  are  quoted  below  : 


4'  For  those  who  contemplate  the  building  of  a  home 
—it  matters  not  whether  humble  or  palatial— this 
narrative  will  be  found  to  contain  most  valuable 
suggestions." — Boston  Home  Journal. 

"  Of  all  the  books  on  home  architecture,  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense,  we  have  seen  none  that 
sp  popularly,  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  treat 
the  subject."— St.  Louis  Evangelist. 

"Howwemai'  have  elegance  and  refinement  in 
our  dwellings  without  great  expenditure,  and  how 
architectural  beauty  may  be  combined  with  wise 
and  economical  construction." — Toledo  Blade. 

"  Has  attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  theories  advanced  could  be  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  cannot  always  be  said  ol  works 
of  this  kind."— Toledo  Journal. 

"Mr.  Gardner's  clever  books  on  house-building. 
.  .  .  The  last  has  the  same  vivacity  that  spiced  its 
predecessors;  the  same  eye  to  practical  conditions  of 
planning  and  construction  ;  the  same  lively  fancy  that 
made  them  entertaining."—  'J he  Nation. 

"A  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  Three  classes  of 
people  ought  to  read  and  study  it — those  who  intend 
to  build,  those  who  desire  to  enlarge,  and  those  who 
have  built  a  house."—  The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 

)"  Replete  with  valuable  hints  for  remodeling  and 
improving." — Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser. 


M  Quite  different  from  any  work  that  has  yet  been 
published.  .  .  .  Includes  all  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  building— sites  plans,  fire-proof  con- 
struction, interior  arrangement,  exterior  and  interior 
decoration,  ventilation  and  whatever  is  really  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  build  an  artis:ic  and  convenient 
house.  .  .  .  Rich  in  sound  suggestions." — Boston 
Globe. 

"  Founded  on  the  rock  of  common  sense,  It  does 
not  profess  to  tell  the  prospective  builder  how  to  be 
his  own  architect,  nor  does  it  fit  him  out  with  a  plan 
already  made,  but  it  leads  him  to  think  about  the 
essential  elements  ofthe  house  he  wishes,  until  he  is 
able  to  give  directions  to  an  architect.  .  .  Seldom 
have  wit  and  wisdom  been  so  happily  blended." — 
Christiati  Advocate,  Cincinnati. 

"  To  those  who  contemplate  building  a  home  or  en- 
larging, modifying  and  improving  the  houses  in 
which  they  live,  the  book  will  be  peculiarly  wel- 
come."— Fall  River  Evening-  News. 

"  A  charming  work." — Pittsburg  Dispatch, 

"A  fascinating  book."— Cincinnati  Herald  and 
Presbyter. 

"  Entertaining  withal,  and  a  capital  book  to  read 
aloud." — N.  Y.  Independent. 

"  Both  instructive  and  amusing,  especially  to  such 
'Jacks'  as  have  builded  houses."— Grand  Rapids 

Eagle. 


May  be  bought  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
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Christianity  in  Practise. 


"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway;  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice.  Let  your  moder- 
ation be  known  unto  all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  hand.  Be  careful  for  noth- 
ing ;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus. 
Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsover  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."— Philippians,  iv:  4-8, 


There  are  two  impressions  largely  in  the  community,  in 
regard  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  one,  that  it  is  a 
gloomy  experience,  to  enter  into  which  one  must  forsake 
natural  pleasures,  and  buoyancy  and  vitality  of  the  natural 
affections,  and  go  into  an  artificial  condition;  and  that  he 
is  to  have  a  kind  of  artificial  compensation,  largely  result- 
ing from  the  promise  of  enjoyment  hereafter. 

The  second  impression  abroad  is  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  a  very  narrow  one;  that  it  is  shut  up  in  institu- 
tions, ordinances  and  churches,  and  hedged  about,  so  that 
it  requires,  with  very  arbitrary  authority,  too,  that  all  men 
should  accept  its  dogmas,  its  dicta,  and  that  a  man,  whether 
he  can  or  cannot  believe,  must  take  the  thing  that  is  taught 
him  by  authority  of  the  church,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
living  voice  of  God  now;  that  if  the  thing  is  contrary  to 
his  reason,  adverse  to  all  experience,  nevertheless  he  must 
down  with  it,  by  faith.  So,  faith  is  made  to  be  a  kind  of 
blind  submission  to  the  authority  of  other  men's  reason  at 
the  expense  of  our  own.   Under  such  circumstances,  if  one 

Sunday  Evening,  May  25th,  1884.  Lesson,  Psalm  cxxii.  Hymns  (Plymouth  Collec- 
tion), Nos.  1291,  1259,  1257.  387 
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is  imbued  with  this  feeling,  I  don't  marvel  that  he  goes 
clear  of  Christian  institutions,  and  that  he  says:  "I  prefer 
Nature." 

Now,  sanctified  nature  is  Christianity,  The  grace  of  God 
is  meant,  not  to  introduce  an  artificial  state  of  facts  and 
faculties,  but  to  teach  men  how  to  use  their  natural  ones, 
under  a  more  blessed  inspiration  and  upon  a  higher  level. 

I  read  three  or  four  verses,  therefore,  to  show  what  is 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  represented  by  its  earliest  and 
ablest  advocate,  and  to  see  what  Christianity  enjoins 
upon  men,  looking  on  the  world  just  as  it  is,  on  its  mix- 
tures, its  shortsightedness,  its  mistakes,  its  overthrows,  its 
sicknesses,  its  disappointments  in  riches  and  ambition, 
the  thrall  of  its  circumstances,  and  its  poverty  or  precari- 
ous wealth. 

"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway." 

I  will  defy  anybody  to  do  it,  if  he  were  such  a  God  as 
was  taught  me  wtien  I  was  a  boy.  ~f  he  is  represented  as 
a  God  of  exact  justice,  thinking  of  himself  and  creating 
everything  for  himself,  and  governing  for  himself,  and 
looking  with  a  stern  and  unforgiving  eye  upon  men,  I  will 
defy  them  to  rejoice  in  him.  I  did  not  have  one  gleam  of 
joy.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  I  was  always  hoping  I 
would  become  converted,  so  as  to  get  it  one  of  these  days. 

The  presentation  of  a  character  of  God  that  shall  lead 
men  to  rejoice  in  him  must  be  something  other  than  the 
iron- clad  God.  No  man  could  rejoice  in  a  being  that  was 
stern,  severe,  relentless,  and  that  could  not  suffer  for  the 
erring  himself. 

Look  at  the  apostle's  idea  of  God  as  made  manifest 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Looking  at  all  conditions  of  man's 
life,  under  slavery,  in  liberty,  under  oppression,  under 
bondage,  in  difficulties  of  every  kind;  looking  out  on  that 
great  mixture  and  turmoil  of  historic  experience  that  the 
world  was  full  of  in  his  day,  and  has  been  full  of  more  or 
less  ever  since,  and  is  in  our  day  still;  looking  upon  the 
great  tumbled,  abandoned  world,  the  apostle  sounds  this 
word  over  the  whole  multitude:  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord." 
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If  a  man  only  knew  it,  there  is  something  a  man  can  re- 
joice in. 

Then,  thinking  again,  as  if  he  would  fortify  it,  he  falls 
into  the  same  thing  again,  and  says:  "  I  say,  Rejoice." 

This  is  Paul's  estimate  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
religion.  It  is  a  joy-breeder.  But  this  certainly  has  not 
been  the  result  of  observation.  Multitudes  of  times  chil- 
dren do  not  feel  that  religion  is  a  joy-inspiring  thing.  Men 
of  the  world  do  not  look  to  the  church  as  being  the  organ 
and  representation  of  the  highest  joy.  Now  and  then  a 
man  will  be  found  rising  and  saying  that  he  has  got  re- 
ligion, and  that  he  is  exceedingly  happy,  and  people  think: 
"Well,  I  hope  he  is;"  but  when  they  look  around  and  see 
everybody  else  around  him;  when  they  see  furrowed  brows, 
disconsolate  faces;  especially  when  they  read  the  faces  of 
women  that  have  gone  through  all  the  troubles  of  life,  and 
have  taken  its  sorrows>  and  drunk  deep  of  its  cup,  and  see 
what  is  the  quality  of  religious  experience  in  them,  joy  is  not 
the  word  that  naturally  comes  to  their  mouth.  It  is  a  sad 
and  sorrowful  thing,  even  in  the  church.  Although  there  is 
doubtless  a  great  deal  of  joy  there,  it  is  not  very  over- 
triumphant;  and  the  experience  of  Christian  people  is  not 
a  paean  of  victory,  as  things  go. 

Yet,  that  is  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  it  certainly 
was  the  experience  of  the  twelve  apostles  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord. 

"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway;  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice.  Let  your  modera- 
tion be  known  unto  all  men." 

Make  known  your  self-government,  your  restraint  of 
everything  about  you.  Maintain  moderation  in  desires, 
aspirations,  endeavors,  ambitions,  pleasures.  In  everything 
maintain  a  certain  equipoise. 

"  The  Lord  is  at  hand." 

The  apostles  believed  that  he  would  come  in  their  day; 
thousands  of  people  believe  he  is  coming  in  our  day;  but 
we  are  much  more  likely  to  go  to  him  than  he  is  to  come 
to  us. 

"  Be  careful  for  nothing." 

This  is  not  carelessness,  but  it  is  such  a  sense  of  the  all- 
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present  providence  of  God  as  that  we  need  not  be  ourselves 
overburdened. 

"  Be  careful  for  nothing  ;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving  let  your  request  be  made  known  unto  God." 

And  here  comes,  now,  a  burst  of  daylight: 

"  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus." 

There  is  the  disposition  that  the  apostle  inculcates — one, 
eminently,  of  joyful  trust  and  hope,  of  self-restraint  and 
moderation,  not  run  away  or  running  away  with;  one  of  such 
confidence  in  God  that  all  our  fears  are  rolled  over  on  to 
him,  and  as  a  consequence  we  discharge  all  fret  and  worry, 
opening  our  inward  sense  to  that  marvelous  peace  which 
issues  from  God,  which  passes  understanding,  and  which 
God  can  give  and  does  give  to  those  that  are  prepared  to 
receive  it.    This  is  religion. 

Is  that  monkish  ?  Is  that  mopish  ?  Is  there  anything  in 
that  which  justifies  a  man  in  saying  that  to  become  a 
Christian  he  has  got  to  give  up  pretty  much  everything 
that  is  good  in  this  world  ? 

My  fault  with  persons  in  not  becoming  Christians  is  that 
they  are  so  stingy  themselves  of  their  own  joy,  that  they 
partake  of  so  small  a  portion  of  the  divine  bounty  which  is 
prepared  for  them;  that  they  have  a  harp  of  a  score  and 
more  of  strings,  and  are  drumming  on  one,  and  that  this  is 
not  anything  like  a  chord.  Their  harp  strings  are  broken; 
and  my  injunction  and  exhortation  is,  develop  every  fac- 
ulty, bring  it  into  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  thus  bring 
music  out  of  yourself  and  out  of  every  part  of  yourself;  for 
a  true  Christian  faith  is  the  most  joyful  experience  in  the 
world. 

Now  comes  the  other  side — the  side  of  those  that  think 
religion  is  an  institutional  thing  of  a  very  bigoted  char- 
acter. They  interpret  the  New  Testament  by  the  institu- 
tions they  have  seen  outside  of  the  New  Testament — not 
by  itself,  and  in  its  own  spirit  and  genius.  And,  surely, 
there  have  been  ages  when  particularity,  special  ordinances, 
government,  doctrine,  usage,  and  everything  of  this  kind 
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have  been  so  insisted  upon;  and  there  have  been  such  dis- 
cussions in  regard  to  dogma  and  doctrine,  that  I  don't 
wonder  that  men  feel  they  have  got  to  be  in  a  straight- 
jacket  if  they  become  believers  in  religion.  I  don't  wonder 
that  a  great  many  men  go  about  the  country  saying  that 
they  prize  their  liberty,  and  they  cannot  subject  their  un- 
derstanding to  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  and  be  excom- 
municated, or  given  over  to  damnation,  if  they  do  not  con- 
cede things  that  are  contrary  to  their  reason. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  subject. 

"  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true  [not 
alone  in  doctrine,  in  science,  in  art,  in  the  elements  of  the 
beautiful,  in  social  life,  in  dispositions,  in  character,  in 
simplicity,  in  absolute  truthfulness,  in  us,  between  us,  and 
in  reference  to  all  the  things  that  we  have  made  and  know; 
no  matter  whether  they  knew  them  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  or  not,  no  matter  whether  the  prophets  knew  them 
or  not,  whatsoever,  wheresoever,  whensoever,  whatever  is 
true  belongs  to  Christianity]. 

"  Whatsoever  things  are  honest.  [A  poor  word.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  honest,  but  that  is  not  the  word  that  the 
original  means.  We  have  no  word  in  the  English  that 
signifies  all  that  the  Greek  phrase  gives.  It  means  what- 
soever things  are  venerable,  whatsoever  things  have  in 
them  such  a  grandeur  of  excellence  that  all  men  revere 
them — great-hearted  nobleness  of  disposition.  No  one 
word  expresses  it,  nor  do  several  of  them  give  the  pith 
that  belongs  to  the  original.  Whatsoever  things  are  grand 
and  noble],  whatsoever  things  are -just  [equitable],  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure  [in  imagination,  in  feeling,  in  desires, 
in  all  intercourse;  not  merely  what  have  been  accounted 
so,  but  whatever  things  have  been  taught  to  us  as  such, 
whatever  things  lead  men  to  grow  by  refinement  to  finer 
conceptions  of  relations  and  of  outspringing  duties, whatever 
finer  ideals  there  are  of  gentility,  of  heroism,  of  courtesy, 
of  purity,  of  beauty.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  past,  gather 
it;  in  the  present,  secure  it;  in  the  future,  it  is  yours.  And 
in  a  world  that  is  a  world  of  evolution  and  unfolding, 
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where  we  ourselves  are  growing  higher  and  higher;  where 
the  whole  experience  of  ages  is  reproducing  in  men  models 
that  could  not  have  been  possible  in  the  primitive  days, 
whatever  there  is,  in  better  arrangements  of  society,  in  bet- 
ter intercourse  between  main  and  man,  and  man  and  woman 
in  society;  whatever  is  learned  in  the  household  life  that 
is  finer,  sweeter,  nobler;  whatever  things  are  pure,  all  these 
are  Christianity's.  You  cannot  suppose  Christianity  is  all 
written  down  in  a  book.  It  could  not  be  written  down  in 
a  book,  since  it  is  an  unfolding  experience  of  the  human 
kind,  and  vast  parts  of  it  are  not  yet  developed.]  Whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely.  [It  strikes  at  the  very  heart.  All 
the  graces,  all  the  wiles,  all  the  delicacies  of  life,  all  the 
sweet  inquisitiveness  of  simplicity,  whatever  makes  one 
look  with  beaming  eye  upon  another,  whether  exterior  or 
interior;  whatever  strikes  at  admiration  and  love,  whatever 
it  is;  whether  it  is  in  the  dance,  or  in  the  symphony,  or  in  the 
oratorio,  or  in  art,  in  schools,  in  morals,  in  church  religion; 
whatever  it  is,  that  belongs  to  Christianity.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  the  exterior  attainments  of  men,  certainly.  It  is  not 
anything  they  are  to  lay  aside  when  they  become  Chris- 
tians, as  if  they  had  to  put  aside  decent  garments  and  wear 
sackcloth].  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report.  [There  is  a  foundation  of  conscience, 
of  manliness,  in  the  community  at  large;  there  are  certain 
great  stable  virtues  on  which  society  itself  is  built;  and 
Christianity  recognizes  them  all,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  so  adjust  our  lives  and  dispositions 
as  to  include  those  qualities  that  make  a  man  estimable  in 
the  sight  of  his  fellow-men.  If  you  are  racing,  be  the  best 
man  on  the  ground.  If  you  are  an  athlete,  among  all  the 
thousands  around  you,  do  your  best,  because  you  are  a 
Christian  man.  Whatsoever  thing  is  estimable,  praise- 
worthy, excites  admiration  for  courage,  for  quickness,  for 
patience  and  long-continued  endurance — those  belong  to 
Christianity.] 

A  great  many  people  lay  aside  all  wit,  all  humor,  all 
grace;  a  great  many  people  lay  their  smiles  off  at  the 
doors,  before  they  go  into  church.    When  they  are  getting 
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ready  to  go  into  church  they  stop  talking  as  they  naturally 
talk,  and  little  children  are  hushed.  "  We  are  coming 
into  the  house  of  God;  Hush!  Hush!"  And  Christianity 
dazzling  the  whole  earth,  full  of  all  radiance,  all  humor, 
all  wit,  all  eloquence,  all  music,  everything  that  delights 
the  imagination  and  still  is  pure  and  beneficent,  is  repudi- 
ated, largely,  by  Christian  men. 

Christ  was  in  the  world,  and  whatsoever  was  made  he 
made;  whatever  imagination  there  is,  came  from  God; 
whatever  there  is  of  wit  came  from  him  in  its  capacity  or 
faculty  in  the  human  upbuilding;  whatever  is  radiant 
in  fancy  and  imagination,  God  is  the  architect  and'arti- 
ficer  of  it,  and  owns  it.  In  defining  Christianity,  Paul 
throws  a  golden  net  over  all  conceivable  excellences  of 
every  kind  that  closes  around  about  the  central  power  of 
divine  love  in  the  human  soul,  and  says,  "  Whatsoever 
there  is  in  all  these  things,  ponder  it,  study  it  out,  search 
for  it,  get  it."  That  is  the  genius  of  Christianity:  no  nar- 
row, bigoted  thing:  no  thing  that  is  shut  up  in  catechism 
and  creed.  Catechism  and  creed  may  botn  have  most  im- 
portant truths,  and  often  in  most  unfortunate  expressions. 
For  it  is  with  thought  a  good  deal  as  it  is  with  dress. 
A  man  that  should  dress  as  our  Lord  did,  with  turban  and 
robe — the  boys  would  run  after  him  in  the  street.  A  man 
that  should  bring  into  our  occidental  life  the  details  and 
peculiarities  of  Oriental  desert  life,  or  the  life  of  the  wil- 
derness— men  would  justly  reproach  him.  And  so  it  is. 
There  be  many  things  that  fit  a  man  for  one  age,  but  don't 
fit  him  for  another.  When  a  man's  life  was  in  danger  on 
account  of  his  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper, — and  that  came 
clear  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  later  yet;  cer- 
tainly, it  went  through  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign, — when  a 
man's  reputation,  his  liberty,  and  his  life  itself,  depended 
on  his  believing  certain  abstract  doctrines — I  may  say,  for 
that  matter,  impossibilities  of  doctrine — it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  make  statements  of  his  beliefs,  that  should 
stand  like  wardens  and  watchers  at  a  tower  of  defence. 
When  the  State  and  the  Church  were  one,  and  a  man's 
whole  career  in  this  life  depended  on  his  orthodoxy — 
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that  is  to  say,  on  his  agreement  with  the  Church,  in  default 
of  which  his  hand  was  struck  off,  or  his  head — the  great 
mediaeval  creeds  and  forms  had  some  use. 

When  civilization  was  as  yet  very  imperfect,  and  gov- 
ernment was  as  yet  distraught,  great  nobles  sought  se- 
curity by  building  castles  on  eminences,  and  lived  in  them 
as  in  forts  and  fortifications.  But  the  times  grew  better, 
and  peace  reigned,  and  men  could  come  down,  now,  and 
live  on  the  plains,  and  in  pleasant  houses  and  mansions; 
and  the  old  forts  are  for  travelers  to  gaze  at.  But  the  in- 
tellectual and  theological  forts  that  men  built  in  those 
troublous  times  of  religious  persecution  stand  yet  in  our 
confessions  of  faith  and  in  our  creeds,  and  we  are  enjoined 
to  live  in  them.  We  are  coming  down  on  to  the  plains, 
we  are  going  to  abandon  those  old  castles,  not  because 
they  did  not  have  truth  in  them,  but  because  they  had 
truth  in  them  in  such  a  mode  of  statement  that,  with  the 
reigning  dispositions  and  currents  of  public  thought,  they 
do  not  produce  the  right  impression.  They  may  be  true 
in  a  sense,  and  yet  false  in  their  effects  upon  mankind. 

We  have  had  a  new  creed  for  Congregational  churches, 
and  it  is  a  world  better  than  the  old  ones.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  a  farewell  to  old  creeds.  As  it  is  optional  with  every 
Congregational  church  whether  they  shall  embrace  it  or 
not,  and  as  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  loose  the  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  the  old  and  very  partial  and  warlike  statements 
of  religious  truth,  I  think  this  creed  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times.  But  all  creeds  are 
in  the  nature  of  military  work.  They  are  all  of  them  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  they  produce  a  false  im- 
pression in  regard  to  Christianity.  When  you  look  at 
Christianity  through  these  fortified  statements,  I  don't 
wonder  that  it  seems  to  be  a  very  narrow  thing,  very  hard 
to  win;  and  if  a  man  has  come  into  sympathy  and  com- 
munion with  nature,  philosophy,  beauty  and  art,  and  all 
refined  social  liberties,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  says:  "  I 
am  not  going  to  retire  into  the  fortification;  I  will  live  the 
rest  of  my  life  outside  of  the  church,  and  save  my  personal 
liberty."    All  the  worse  for  the  church  ! 
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That  is  not  Christianity,  and  that  is  not  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Paul  says  Christianity  is  whatever  is  estimable.  He 
swings  that  word  wide  as  the  universe.  It  looks  out  over 
all  the  present  state  of  society,  seeing  how  much  has  been 
thus  far  developed  and  gleaned  and  gained  over  the  animal 
coarseness, — the  intellectual,  emotional,  spiritual,  refined; 
and  whatever  there  is  of  these  things  belongs  to  Christianity. 
It  does  not  force  itself  upon  men  Whatever  there  is  in  the 
old  Roman  church  that  flourishes  still  to-day,  and  that 
quickens  devotion,  I  would  not  rail  against  it.  I  would 
not  have  it  enforced  on  me;  I  would  not  become  a  disciple 
bound  to  obedience  in  any  of  these  things:  but  going  there, 
if  I  see  souls  elevated  and  comforted,  and  if  I  find  that  for 
any  reason  the  inspiration  either  of  their  dogmas  or  cere- 
monies does  me  good,  so  much  as  does  me  good  is  mine; 
and  they  cannot  take  it  away  from  me.  So  much  of  the 
sun  as  I  want  is  mine;  I  cheat  nobody.  So  much  of  song 
as  comes  to  me  and  finds  me,  is  mine,  no  matter  who 
makes  it  or  sings  it,  or  under  what  circumstances.  What- 
ever there  is  in  theatrical  representation  that  touches  the 
higher  chords  in  my  soul,  it  is  mine.  Whatever  there  is  in 
dance  that  is  pure,  of  good  repute  and  consistent  with  high 
spiritual  fervor,  is  mine.  I  am  master,  not  slave,  in  this 
world.  I  am  the  son  of  God;  and  if  God  does  not  own  the 
world,  who  does?  Most  folks  think  the  devil;  I  don't.  1 
think  God's  ownership  dominant  yet  in  all  things;  and 
because  I  am  his  son,  whatever  is  pure,  true,  just,  noble, 
enjoyable,  without  destroying  the  balance  of  the  soul,  is 
mine;  for  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  give  me  these 
things. 

So,  then,  when  Science  lifts  up  its  head  and  pretends  that 
it  is  going  to  displace  Christianity  and  the  church,  and 
bring  in  an  era  of  truth,  it  has  not  learned  yet  that  scien- 
tific truth  is  Christian  truth.  Christ,  in  the  spirit  that  he 
gives  to  his  people,  declares:  "  Whatever  is  true — that  is  to 
be  included." 

A  man  buys  a  farm.  What  does  he  buy  it  for  ?  To  raise 
potatoes,  rye  and  barley,  and  for  some  years  he  does  it. 
But  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  a  ledge  of  very  good 
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stone  for  building  purposes.  "  It  is  my  farm."  He  uncovers 
the  ledge  and  begins  to  send  into  market  the  stone,  in- 
creasing his  wealth  thereby.  "  Whatsoever  I  find  on  my 
farm  is  mine."  But  as  he  is  excavating  stone  he  finds  a 
vein  of  gold.  *'  The  gold  is  mine,  I  didn't  know  it  when  I 
bought  it;  I  bought  it  for  the  rude  fruits  of  husbandry; 
but  behold,  I  am  making  myself  rich  with  this  stone,  and 
now  more  abundantly  with  this  precious  treasure  that  I 
have  found  in  it."  And  if  on  still  further  research  it  is  dis- 
covered that  in  the  gravel  may  be  found  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, or  any  other  thing,  they  are  his.  The  fact  that  he 
did  not  know  it  and  that  he  did  not  come  to  them  for  years, 
and  that  he  finally  did  come  to  them,  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  ownership.  And  because  men  in  tfye  earlier 
periods  of  Christianity  did  not  know  what  Christianity 
meant,  nor  what  it  could  produce  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
a  leaven,  or  as  a  factor — executive  factor — because  these 
new  qualities  have  been  developed  now  in  pictorial  art, 
in  the  art  of  music,  in  the  art  of  architecture;  because  there 
have  been  developed  in  statesmanship  certain  elements  of 
advantage  to  humanity;  because  philanthropy  itself,  out- 
side of  the  church  as  well  as  in,  has  been  at  work  for  the 
creation  of  sources  of  happiness  and  the  suppression  of 
misery,  is  no  reason  why  these  things  do  not  belong  to 
Christianity.  All  these  elements  have  come  with  the  grow- 
ing centuries;  and  there  is  ten  thousand  times  more  excel- 
lence upon  the  earth  within  the  scope  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion than  there  ever  was  in  the  day  it  was  born;  but  these 
all  belong  to  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Christianity,  as  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  benefit  that  exists 
in  this  day,  for  I  do  not  believe  any  such  narrow  doctrine. 
I  believe  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  I  be- 
lieve that  God  is  working  through  the  Jews  and  through 
the  Gentiles.  He  wrought  certain  great  elements  of  hu- 
manity through  the  Greeks,  certain  elements  through  the 
Egyptian,  certain  elements  through  the  Roman,  certain 
elements  through  chivalry,  certain  elements  through  all 
the  mediaeval  ages  that  have  been  going  on.    The  geology 
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of  human  nature  has  ground  down  great  permanent  sub- 
stances to  make  a  richer  soil  for  the  multitude;  this  has 
taken  place  in  history  as  well  as  in  geology;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  recognition  of  all  these  things  that  not 
usually  have  been  included  in  the  inventory  of  church 
life  and  church  doctrine,  men  say:  "Ah!  religion  has  to 
go  outside  of  itself  to  get  these  things;"  and  Science 
sometimes  wags  her  elevated  head,  and  says:  "Religion 
has  got  to  give  way  yet  to  science:  knowledge  is  going  to 
suppress  faith  after  a  little  time."  My  reply  is,  "  But  all 
these  things  are  ours  by  a  foregoing,  and  more  authentic 
title  than  any  title  that  there  can  be  in  them  individually." 

So,  then,  any  Christianity  that  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween itself  and  anything  that  is  excellent  in  human  na- 
ture misrepresents  Christianity;  and  any  church  that  un- 
dertakes to  make  itself  a  representative  of  Christianity, 
and  that  yet  is  so  narrow  as  to  leave  out  nature,  to  leave 
out  the  qualities  that  have  been  proved  to  be  excellent  by 
the  experience  of  man's  life,  to  leave  out  discoveries,  re- 
finements, things  beautiful;  any  church  that  undertakes 
thus  to  exclude  all  that  God  has  been  producing  through 
the  centuries  is  a  misleading  church.  It  is  itself  yet  in 
Babylon  and  in  captivity. 

This  is  not  saying  anything  against  churches  or  ordi- 
nances; for  these  are  mere  tools,  they  are  mere  imple- 
ments. Because  you  cannot  eat  the  harrow  nor  the 
plough,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  harrow  and  plough 
are  not  good  in  raising  wheat  that  you  can  eat.  But  it  is 
the  wheat,  after  all,  that  has  the  value — not  the  imple- 
ments by  which  you  raise  it.  Although  the  tree  that  brings 
forth  peaches,  pears  or  apples  cannot  be  eaten,  nor  its 
leaves,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  trunk,  sap, 
and  then  the  springing  germ,  and  then  the  swelling  and 
the  ripening,  and  then  the  final  deliciousness  of  the  per- 
fected fruit.  The  fruit  is  what  we  want  ;  but  you  have 
got  to  have  the  instruments  by  which  it  is  developed.  An 
intelligent  child  is  a  good  thing,  but  a  school-house  is 
very  necessary.  Nevertheless,  the  school-house  is  sub- 
ordinate. It  is  the  slave  and  servant  of  the  child,  and  the 
intelligence  in  the  child  is  the  thing. 
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Now,  the  churches  are  all  human,  and  they  are  all  schools; 
and  if  properly  exercised  they  are  simply  schools  that  un- 
dertake to  develop  in  men  right  moral  qualities.  For  you 
will  take  notice  that  this  epistle — and  by  the  bye,  this  was 
probably  the  last  epistle  Paul  ever  wrote — he  was  lying 
in  his  prison  awaiting  execution;  and  this  to  the  Philippians 
is  one  of  the  tenderest  and  deepest  and  sweetest  of  Paul's 
letters.  It  was  near  the  last,  if  not  actually  the  last,  of 
his  writings;  and  looking  out  of  prison  back  on  his  career, 
and  the  stormy  scenes  of  his  life,  this  as  it  were  is  his  final 
word.  We  treasure  up  the  dying  speeches  of  our  friends. 
This  may  be  almost  called  the  dying  voice  of  Paul;  and  he 
never  says  a  word  about  Sunday;  not  a  word  about  cir- 
cumcision, not  a  word  about  ordinances,  government, 
dogma,  doctrine.  He  speaks  wholly  of  the  inward  life  by 
which  man  is  likened  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  is 
the  legacy  breathed  in  the  last  hour  to  the  whole  Christian 
commonwealth. 

Now,  men  say,  "  If  you  let  go  the  old,  standing  doctrines, 
where  are  you  going  to  swing  to  ?  "  Well,  if  you  were  to 
put  a  child  in  a  boat,  fastened  to  a  wharf  by  a  painter,  and 
take  away  his  oar,  and  still  leave  him  a  child,  and  then  un- 
fasten the  rope,  and  let  him  go,  what  would  become  of 
him  ?  What  would  ?  But  if  a  man  is  a  man,  and  has  a 
pair  of  oars,  we  let  go  the  painter  without  any  hesitation, 
because  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  boat  himself;  he  is 
skilled,  and  the  instruments  of  propulsion  and  guidance 
are  with  him;  and  to  let  him  go  from  the  wharf  is  not  a 
mischief,  but  the  very  condition  of  progress.  If  the  great 
steamers  that  run  night  and  day  with  incredible  swiftness 
across  the  ocean  had  no  engines  and  no  sails,  crammed  full 
of  passengers,  out  upon  the  stormy  deep;  if  there  were  no 
means  of  self-succor  in  them,  what  a  horrible  thing  for 
them  it  would  be  !  Indeed,  their  giganticness  would  be 
the  very  element  of  their  destruction.  But  they  have  an 
inward  propulsion;  they  have  eyes  that  sec  at  midnight; 
they  have  a  knowledge  of  the  heavens  that  teaches  them 
how  to  guide  themselves  upon  the  sea,  and  they  have  that 
enthundering  power  lying  hid  in  their  hulls  that  drives 
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them  three,  four  and  five  hundred  miles  a  day  steadfastly 
on  their  course. 

Now,  if  men  were  children,  or  if  the  world  was  yet  in  an 
inchoate  condition,  it  might  be  necessary  to  put  up  a  great 
many  fences;  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish  a  great 
many  dogmas  and  creeds;  but  after,  by  the  experience  of 
these  truths,  even  in  their  imperfect  condition,  you  have 
raised  up  a  Christian  conscience,  you  have  raised  up  a 
spiritual,  discerning  sense;  when  you  have  equipped  men, 
and  carried  them  so  far  along  a  spiritual  education  that 
they  can  discern  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  then 
the  stability  of  the  church  does  not  turn  on  its  articles  of 
faith,  but  on  the  lives  of  its  members;  and  the  power  and 
safety  of  the  church  lies  in  its  living  force,  not  in  its  intel- 
lectual force;  in  its  dispositions  of  love,  joy,  sympathy, 
genuine  philanthropy;  and  about  these  things  there  are 
no  differences  among  men.  The  law  of  kindness  is  the  love 
of  God;  and  love  is  the  chief  attribute  of  man  required 
from  God.  These  are  now  so  well  understood  that  I  think 
it  safe  for  a  man  to  cast  off  the  rope  and  put  out  on  the 
waters  of  life.  He  has  in  him  the  elements  of  propulsion 
and  the  elements  of  safety. 

Yet  men  seem  to  think  safety  consists  in  old  creeds.  Not 
so.  They  may  have  certain  functions,  they  may  help  a 
great  deal  yet;  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  living  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  the  holiness  that  now  begins  to  tes- 
tify through  the  conscience  of  Christians  of  every  name, 
that  is  the  safety  of  our  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
the  conquests  yet  to  be  made  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Well,  I  think  every  man  that  will  read  the  Word  of  God. 
and  especially  every  man  that  will  read  this  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Philippians,  will  feel  that  religion  is  a  God-inspired 
disposition  of  excellence  of  every  kind,  beautiful,  radiant, 
sweetened  with  joy,  superior  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  time 
and  its  tumults,  fast  holding  to  heaven  and  its  hope.  If 
any  man  will  look  upon  that  testimony  of  Paul's  Writings 
as  well  as  Christ's  own  teachings,  I  think  he  will  say  that 
there  can  be  no  infidelity  a  great  while.    You  can't  rebel 
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against  a  beautiful  life.  You  can't  deceive  in  a  beautiful 
life;  and  if  a  church  of  a  thousand  members  were  charming 
in  refinement,  in  spiritual  elevation,  and  in  their  kindness 
and  loveableness  and  beautifulness;  if  they  stood  up  far 
other  men  in  the  community,  there  could  not  be  anything 
above  in  the  way  of  infidelity.  No  eloquence  could  blight 
such  a  faith  as  that.  Eloquence  may  confuse  men's  ideas  of  a 
book;  eloquence  may  strike  effective  blows  against  mediaeval 
misconceptions  of  truth;  but  a  goodly  life,  a  beautiful  life, 
a  life  that  is  pure,  that  is  just,  that  is  lovely,  that  is  of  good 
report  among  men — the  lightning  cannot  strike  it.  Noth- 
ing can  undermine  it.  It  is  a  witness  and  a  power  in  a 
community  that  men  cannot  gainsay,  and  do  not  want  to 
gainsay. 

Christianity's  only  eulogy  and  only  apology  is  the  lives 
which  are  developed  by  its  spirit  among  men.  That  will 
conquer  the  world  yet.  And  I  believe  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity was  to  bring  the  living  consciousness  of  sanctified 
men  home  upon  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true 
among  mankind.  It  is  the  life  that  people  are  leading 
more  than  all  the  sermons  and  apologies,  that  maintains  in 
he  world  the  consciousness  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  rest  which  thou  hast  granted  us  this 
day.  Thou  has  given  our  souls  rest  in  thee.  We  have  looked  upon  life 
with  eyes  discerning  from  the  light  of  thy  Word  to  measure  its  values,  and 
know  what  is  transient  and  what  eternal.  Thou  hast  given  us  the  eye  of 
faith,  to  discern  things  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  Thou  hast  opened  to  our 
thoughts  a  heaven  above,  and  our  feet  have  walked  along  the  road  that  lies 
toward  the  heavenly  gate.  And  for  all  the  mercies  of  the  sanctuary,  for  the 
suggestions  of  thy  Word  in  our  homes,  for  the  spirit  of  this  day  of  rest,  and 
for  all  the  truth  that  has  been  brought  freshly  to  our  thought  and  to  our 
heart,  we  render  thee  thanks. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  be  made  so  to  understand  the  treasure 
of  God  that  it  shall  not  be  outward  gifts  nor  the  kindness  of  thy  providence, 
but  the  communications  of  thy  grace,  that  shall  give  to  us  a  sense  of  the 
wealth,  the  riches  of  thy  love,  and  intimations  of  thy  power,  presence, 
providence,  and  thy  rejoicing  in  us  and  over  us. 

And  grant  that  we  may  not  be  forever  looking  inward  to  know  how  weak 
and  sinful  we  are  ourselves.  ,  Thou  knowest  it;  so  we  were  made;  and  it  is 
of  thy  will  that  our  knowledge  comes  little  by  little,  and  that  our  experience 
must  needs  minister  to  all  our  faults  and  mistakes.  And  our  merciful  God 
is  patient,  as  we  are  lifting  ourselves  up  from  little  to  much,  from  less  to 
greater,  from  things  low  and  carnal  to  things  social  and  spiritual.  Thou 
art  willing  to  wait.  Thou  art  a  husbandman  who  sows  the  seed  and  then 
waits  until  the  abundant  harvest  has  ripened.  And  so,  though  we  are 
continually  surrounded  by  errors  and  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  we  look 
up  to  thee  with  the  confidence  of  children.  Thou  lovest  us  yet,  and  art  not 
surprised  at  our  delinquency.  Yea,  and  our  very  sins  bring  us  nearer  to 
thee  with  a  sweet  forgiveness. 

Grant  that  we  may  understand  what  is  the  mercy  of  our  God,  and  how 
great  his  kindnesses  are  to  us,  and  the  abundance  of  his  forgiveness  toward 
us.  May  we  not  therefore  grope  in  the  dark,  asking,  "  Who  shall  show  us 
the  way  to  our  God?''  May  the  daylight  of  thy  face  be  perpetually  shining 
upon  us;  and  every  day,  in  spite  of  sins  and  weakness,  and  all  forms  of 
imperfection,  may  we  have  the  courage  to  look  thee  in  the  face  and  call 
thee  our  Father,  and  rejoice  in  thee  as  sons  rejoice  in  a  father.  May  we 
look  upon  every  day's  bounties  as  so  many  gifts  and  tokens  of  love 
from  thee. 

May  we  look  forward  to  rise  triumphant  from  the  world  and  its  burdens 
and  mistakes,  to  that  glorious  vocation  soon  to  be  announced,  that  waits  for 
us  when  we  shall  be  permitted  to  go  forth,  freed  from  the  body  and  its  in- 
cumbrances and  weaknesses  and  necessities,  and  rise  in  the  Spirit,  and  be 
forever  with  the  Lord. 
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Now  grant  to  every  one  of  thy  people  the  consolation  of  these  truths; 
and  teach  us  all  to  walk  still  further  in  the  shadow  land,  as  those  that  look 
for  the  coming  of  the  morning.  May  we  rejoice  that  the  night  is  far  spent, 
and  that  the  day  is  at  hand;  and  since  our  days  are  numbered,  and  are  few, 
and  growing  fewer,  may  we  do  with  our  might  what  our  hands  find  to 
do. 

Bless  us  in  all  our  thoughts,  and  in  our  plans  of  usefulness.  Give  to  us  a 
teachable  heart.  Give  us  meekness  of  disposition,  gentleness  and  humility. 
Grant  to  us  courage  for  the  things  right,  and  horror  for  whatsoever  in  our- 
selves is  wrong.  Make  us  patient  with  others.  May  we  be  intolerant  only 
with  ourselves,  and  lay  more  burdens  on  our  own  shoulders  than  we  lay  on 
those  around  us. 

Bless  us  in  our  families,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  May  thy  com- 
forting spirit  enter  into  the  minutest  parts  of  our  life;  and  may  we  thus  be 
shining  lights  before  men. 

And  when  thou  hast  subserved  thyself  in  us  here,  and  thinkest  us  far 
enough  advanced,  and  above  all,  when  thy  heart  calls  for  us,  then  may  we 
depart  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  better  than  life. 

And  to  thy  name,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  shall  be  eternal  praises. 
Amen. 


"Well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  philanthropists  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  theory," — The  American,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  POOR: 

|  A  Record  of  Quiet  Work  in    Unquiet  Places, 

By  HELEN  CAMPBELL, 

Author  of '"''The  Easiest  Way  in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking,"  "'Patty  Pearson's  Boy," 
"■Under  Green  Apple-Boughs  "  etc.,  etc. 


l6mo,    Cloth,  Cents.  ^_ 


"  Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 1  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York, 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
real  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri 
bution  to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals — 
and  our  voters."— San  Francisco  Alta-Cali/ornia. 

"Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
of  the  very  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places : 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
improvement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
American. 

"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic." — Hartford  limes. 

'*  Worthy  of  earnest  thought."  —  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  f  >rth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
question  destined  to  grow  to  ominous  dimensions 
with  the  growth  of  our  population."— St.  Paul's  Pi- 
oneer Press. 

This  little  volume  simply  presents  facts  which 
^Boake  one  shiver.    The  imagination  of  a  Dic':ens 
a  Zola  never  conceived  such  depths  of  misery 
^^nd  vice  as  these  pictures  of  real  life  portray. 

.  .  She  urges  better  tenement  nouses  for  the 
poor,  rightly  judging  that  clean  dwellings  will  in- 
duce self-respect.  She  says,  "cooks  are  the  mis- 
sionaries needed,'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor."— Boston  Globe. 


"  This  little  book  has  a  value  beyond  its  excel- 
lent  literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution, :  —  7he  Continent. 

"  Regarding  shop-girls,  Mrs.  Campbell  says : 
1  If  every  decent  family,  instead  of  paying  wages 
to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patiently, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  girl  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble. n— Boston  Globe. 

"  Ab  mnds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor." — Independent. 

'  The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
am  mg  the  poor,  aided  by  her  excellent  common 
sense,  enables  her  to  bring  forward  manv  helpful 
suggestions  which  can  be  utilized  in  almost  any 
city  of  our  land.''—  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer, 

''Worthy  of  careful  and  close  reading." — Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

"  Not  many  can  read  this  little  book  without  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  toward  the  relief  of  the 
problem  so  graphically  set  forth."— St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch. 

"  Calculated  to  incite  some  grave  thinking  over 
the  duty  each  person  owes  to  unfortunate  human- 
ity, and  how  that  duty  shall  be  most  wisely  per- 
formed. .  .  .  The  writer  makes  no  set  appeal 
for  sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  safely  trusts 
to  the  effect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  of 
the  mission.  It  is  a  harrowing  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing record,  for  it  shows  that  men  may  be  rescued 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided  the 
right  means  be  employed."—  The  Dial,  Chicago. 

"Suggestive,  helpful,  earnest  and  convincing."— 
New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 


***  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
(90  cents)  by  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 

Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  New  York, 
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MR.  T.  J.  ELLINWOOD'S 

School  of  Phonography  and  Type-Writing 

Will,  from  June  15  to  September  15,  1884,  be  held  at  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  instead  of 
at  199  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Superior  advantages  will  be  afforded,  in  this  school, 
to  teachers  and  others,  during  their  summer  vacation,  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these 
important  branches. 

During  five  weeks,  commencing  July  14,  Mr.  Ellinwood  will  also  have  charge  of  the^ 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PHONOGRAPHY  in  the  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE,\ 

also  at  Cottage  City,  to  which  those  of  his  students  who  wish  will  be  transferred,  and  thus 
have  secured  to  them,  at  a  slight  additional  cost,  the  desirable  opportunities  offered  by  that 
Institute  of  attending  valuable  lectures,  and  participating  in  the  receptions,  entertainments 
and  excursions  of  its  members.    For  further  information,  address: 

T.  J.  ELLINWOOD,  Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  and  HOW  TO  USE  THEM: 

SOME  HINTS  TO  READERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

By  John  C  Yan  Dyke. 

Cream  laid  paper,  12mo,  Limp  Vellum  Cloth,       -         -  $t.OO. 

#**  Any  Bookseller,  or  the  Publishers,  will  furnish  it.  *** 
FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

••jproi.  i  atton  approacnes  much  nearer  to  trie  ideal  fnsioiidn  than  any  writer  of 
similar  books.  His  work  must  be  given  the  highest  place  among  short  histories  of  the 
United  States."    Christian  Union  (New  York). 


PATTON'S  CONCISE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

A  full  and  complete  Civil  and  Military  History  of  tlie  United  States,  from  the  discovery 
of  the  Continent  to  1882;  a  History  of  American  Politics  by  Presidential  terms,  including  a 
synopsis  of  "How  we  are  Governed;"  an  effective,  picturesque  narrative  of  the  Life  of  tlie 
American  People,  comprising  the  growth  of  industries,  the  force  of  religious  ideas,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  independence,  and  the  results  of  education  during  six  generations  The  Portrait 
Illus  rations  with  Autographs,  and  Biogkaphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Men,  serve  to  represent 
the  leading  departments  of  progress— Law,  Literature,  Theology,  Science,  Music,  Invention- -the 
So!dier  and  Statesman,  the  Discoverer,  Explorer,  Frontiersman,  etc.,— an  array  of  the  men  who  have 
help  id  to  make  history,  and  whose  influence  will  continue  in  our  life  and  institutions.  Statistical  Tables 
from  Census  of  1880;  Analytical  Index  with  2,000  references:  Topical  Index,  grouping  separated 
items  of  classed  topics;  Marginal  Dates;  1,160  Octavo  pages,  Text;  98  full-page  Portrait  Illustra- 
tions; 3  double  Maps. 

In  Two  Volumes;  Cloth  $6.00 

In  One  Volume;  Half  Russia,  Red  Edges   7-°° 

In  Two  Volumes;  Half  Morocco,  Marble  Edges   9-°° 

%%TSend  for  full  Descriptive  Circular;  or  send  the  money  and  Volutnes  will  be  delivered  free  of 

carriage. 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  2vp  New  York. 
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HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
ORPHEUS   C.    KERR'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

1.  There  Was  Once  a  Man.  a  story 

By  ROBERT  H.  NEWELL  ("Orpheus  C. 
Kerr").  530  pp  Illustrated,  $1.50.  No.  6  of 
Our  Continent  Library. 

F//"  After  many  years  of  silence,  Orphf.us  C.  Kerr 
-  nas  broken  out  again.    His  new  novel  is  quaint  and 
fresh." — Hartford  Times. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year,  the 
production  of  an  author  who  has  written  much  to 
amuse,  and  who  here  combines  some  rare  bits  of 
philosophy  [what  he  calls  inverted  Darwinism], 
with  his  lighter  entertainment." — Washington  Post. 

2.  A  Palace  Prison :  or.  The  Past  and 

the  Present.    A  Novel.  About  350  pp.,  cloth,  $1. 

A  book  of  uncommon  interest.  The  charming  girl 
whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  the  theme,  traces 
a  line  of  experience  that  may  be  of  vital  importance 
to  any  household,  and  is  vibrating  the  hearts  of  many 
more  homes  than  is  generally  known  The  right 
and  the  wrong  treatment  of  mental  sufferers,  an  in- 
terior view  0/  asylums,  written  from  the  inside,  is 
something  that  Americans  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
The  book  will  be  read  ;  it  will  be  contradicted ;  but 
it  cannot  be  controverted. 

"  This  is  a  story  with  a  purpose.  It  is  written  to 
expose  the  violations  of  nature's  laws  so  common 
among  American  women,  which  end  in  nervous 

prostration  and  often  in  insanity  This  human, 

sensible  book " '  —Woman's  Journal. 

"  She  is  sent  to  a  k  palatial  retreat '  tor  mental  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  life  hidden  behind  its  walls  is  the 

burden  of  the  tale  A  grim  recital."—  Cincinnati 

Commercial  Gazette. 

"A  thrilling  and  well  told  tale."—  Washington 
Post. 

3.  A  Fool's  Errand  and  The  Invisible 

Empire.  521  pp.  New  limited  Edition  in  Paper, 
illustrated  cover.    Price  60  cents.  Also, 

4.  Bricks  Without  Straw.  323  pp. 

Both  (3  and  4)  by  A.  W.  Tourgee.  New  limited 
edition  in  Paper,  illustrated  cover.   Price  60  cents. 

ALSO  READY: 

5.  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler,  By 

the  Chevalier  Wikoff.  (Just  deceased.)  New 
edition,  in  fresh  and  attractive  binding.  With 
Portrait.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

A    Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.  By 

JtEO.  H.  Holden.  8vo.  Colored  Plates  and  150 
^--"TSngravings.   Price  reduced  to  $2. 

To  be  had  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


t(  One  of  the  cleverest,  freshest  and  most 
original  novels  that  has  lately  appeared," 
— London  (Eng.)  Daily  News. 
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 OR  

SHE  WOULD  BEAN  OPERA  SINGER. 

By  BLANCHE  ROOSEVELT. 

AUTHOR  OF 

"  MARKED  IN  HASTE:  "   "  LONGFELLOWS 
HOME  LIFE,"  Etc.    521  pp.,  $1.50. 

"  This  is  the  story  of  a  young  American  girl  who 
begins  her  musical  career  in  a  village  choir  in  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Her  great  success  in  this  limited 
field  leads  her  to  believe  that  she  is  destined  to  become 
a  Patti  or  a  Mahbran  ;  her  family  and  the  people  of  her 
church  are  equally  confident  of  her  future  greatness, 
and  the  latter  contribute  a  purse  to  send  her  to  Europe 
to  complete  her  musical  education.  These  earlier  in- 
cidents are  related  in  a  spirit  of  clever  caricature  that 
is  delicious,  and  lingers  in  the  reader's  mind  even  after 
reading  the  more  serious  narrative  that  follows.  This 
ambitious  young  woman  after  reaching  Europe,  stays 
a  while  in  London,  and,  going  thence  to  Paris  and 
Milan,  begins  the  real  struggle  of  the  poor  American 
artist-student.  The  details  of  this  struggle  are  told 
with  a  realistic  effect  by  one  that  evidently  has  '  been 
there.' 

From  beginning  to  end  the  story  is  decidedly  read- 
able. All  American  girls,  with  musical  aspiration,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  ought  to  read  it.  It  is,  as  the 
author  intended,  a  warning — yet,  to  the  bitter  end,  a 
fascinating  one,  alike  to  musicians  and  all  that  have 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  artist  life." — School 
journal.  New  York. 

"  The  authoress  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  en- 
dowed with  keen  perceptions  and  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  ....  Some  of  the  episodes  are  irresistibly 
mirth  moving;  others  are  genuinely  and  unaffectedly 
pathetic.  Certain  scenes  of  struggling  artist  life  in  a 
Milanese  boarding  house  sparkle  with  harmless  fun  that 
is  begotten  of  sheer  high  spirits  ....  Through  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  matters  musical,  runs  a  grave 
and  kindly  purpose." — London  Telegraph. 

"  The  keen  comprehension  and  graphic  description 
of  different  systems  of  vocal  training  under  the  great 
singing-masters  of  London,  Paris,  and  Milan  is  full  of 
interest,  not  only  to  musical  folk,  but  to  all  who  like  to 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  such  art, — indeed, 
of  any  art,  for  the  secret  seems  to  lie,  as  always, 
chiefly  in  intelligent  work.  The  book  is  timely ;  its 
tale  well  told ;  its  conversations  racy,  natural,  full  of 
life  ;  its  descriptions  graphic  and  witty  ;  its  pathos 
seemingly  unconscious,  but  genuine  and  moving ;  a 
work  of  undeniable  talent  and  uncommon  common 
sense." — Boston  Post. 

"  It  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  note  of  original  power 
that  is  struck  ....  The  style  is  colloquial,  rapid,  full 
of  Americanisms,  easy  to  carelessness,  and  buoyant  with 
a  sense  of  superabundant  power  which  carries  the 
reader  along  like  one  of  the  rapids  of  the  author's  own 
country." — London  Daily  News. 

*  *  :':  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27  Pari  Place,  New  York. 
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thetf#<?  there  is  room  lor." — Home  Journal '(Boston). 

"The  missing  link  in  the  cook-book  line." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"A  thorough,  every-day  and  all-day  help  in  the 
house.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.'1— Iowa  State 
Register. 

"  To  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  food  re- 
sources of  whatever  spot,  is  the  problem  Helen 
Campbell  has  solved." — Harper's  Monthly. 
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"  How  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  beauty  can  be  secured  with  the  minimum 
of  expense." — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  House  that  Jill  Built; 

After  Jack's  had  proved  a  Failure. 

A  Book  on  HOME  ARCHITECTURE,  with  Illustrations. 
By  E.  C.  GARDNER, 

Author  of  "  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  "  Home  Interiors,''     Common  Sense 
in  Church  Building,"  etc. 

[Our  Continent  Library,  No.  3.] 

Cloth,  Decorated,  Green  and  Silver,  $l.SO. 


This  is  so  admirable  a  book,  containing  so  much  valuable  matter  in  so  little  space, 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seem  extrav- 
agant— until  one  has  read  the  book.  Then  they  all  fall  into  line  and  are  seen  to  be  just 
estimates  of  the  book's  characteristics.    A  few  are  quoted  below  : 


"  For  those  who  contemplate  the  building  of  a  home 
—it  matters  not  whether  humble  or  palatial— this 
narrative  will  be  found  to  contain  most  valuable 
suggestions." — Boston  Home  Journal. 

"  Of  all  the  books  on  home  architecture,  in  its 
fullest  and  bsoadest  sense,  we  have  seen  none  that 
so  popularly,  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  treat 
the  subject."— St.  Louis  Evangelist. 

"  How  we  mav  have  elegance  and  refinement  in 
our  dwellings  without  great  expenditure,  and  how 
architectural  beauty  may  be  combined  with  wise 
and  economical  construction." — Toledo  Blade. 

"  Has  attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  theories  advanced  could  be  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  cannot  always  be  said  of  works 
ol  this  kind."— Toledo  Journal. 

"Mr.  Gardner's  clever  books  on  house-building. 
.  .  .  The  last  has  the  same  vivacity  that  spiced  its 
predecessors  ;  the  same  eye  to  practical  conditions  of 
planning  and  construction  ;  the  same  lively  fancy  that 
made  them  entertaining."—  7 he  Nation. 

"A  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  Three  classes  of 
people  ought  to  read  and  study  it— those  who  intend 
to  build,  those  who  desire  to  enlarge,  and  those  who 
have  built  a  house."—  The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 

"  Replete  with  valuable  hints  for  remodeling  and 
improving."— Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser. 


"  Quite  different  from  any  work  that  has  yet  been 
published.  .  .  .  Includes  all  the  subjects  con 
nected  with  building— sites  plans,  fire-pioof  con- 
struction, interior  arrangemen1,  exterior  and  ii  tenor 
decoration,  ventilation  and  whatever  is  really  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  build  an  artiscic  and  convenient 
house,  .  .  .  Rich  in  sound  suggestions." — Boston 
Globe. 

M  Founded  on  the  rock  of  common  sense,  It  does 
not  profess  to  tell  the  prospective  builder  how  to  be 
his  own  architect,  nor  does  it  fit  him  out  with  a  plan 
already  made,  but  it  leads  him  to  think  about  the 
essential  elements  ofthe  house  he  wishes,  until  he  is 
able  to  give  directions  to  an  architect.  .  .  Seldom 
have  wit  and  wisdom  been  so  happily  blended."— 
Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati. 

<l  To  those  who  contemplate  building  a  home  or  en- 
larging, modifying  and  improving  the  houses  in 
which  they  live,  the  book  will  be  peculiarly  wel- 
come."—Fall  River  Evening-  News. 

"  A  charming  work." — Pittsburg  Dispatch.. 

"A  fasc'nating  book." — Cincinnati  Herald  and 
Presbyter. 

"  Entertaining  withal,  and  a  capital  book  to  read 
aloud." — N.  Y.  Independent. 

,1  Both  instructive  and  amusing,  especially  to  such 
'Jacks'  as  have  builded  houses." — Grand  Rapids 
Eagle. 


May  be  bought  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  price  ($1.50),  by  the  Publishers, 
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Standards  of  Living. 


"  For  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once,  but  when  the  commandment  came 
sin  revived  and  I  died." — Romans  vii:  9. 


Many  have  asked  whether  this  remarkable  dramatic 
analysis  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  expresses  the 
apostle's  own  conversion,  and,  if  so,  whether  all  this  work 
preceded  a  life  of  grace  that  was  the  fruit  of  it,  or  whether 
by  reason  of  the  light  of  conversion  he  came  into  the 
struggle.  I  apprehend  that  our  way  of  looking  at  the  truth 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  its  dogmatic  forms, 
is  so  very  different  from  that  which  the  apostles  themselves 
had,  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  of  these  views  ex- 
pressed above  is  true.  The  epistle  does  not  undertake  to 
say  whether  this  experience  preceded  conversion  or  fol- 
lowed it.  It  has  nothing  biographical  in  it,  except  as  a 
general  description  of  a  man's  passional  life  and  his  moral 
life,  between  motives  acting  along  the  line  of  the  flesh  and 
those  acting  along  the  line  of  the  spirit.  The  final  issue  is 
made  known  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans.  The 
apostle  boasted  elsewhere  that  he  had  been  a  Pharisee,  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  of  his  sect;  that  he  was,  as  respects 
the  law,  blameless.  Not  as  we  understand  the  law,  as  a 
moral  standard  or  as  a  spiritual  standard,  but  as  he  under- 
stood it,  a  ritualistic  system,  a  system  of  external  observ- 
ances and  practical  duties.  So  rigorous  had  he  been  that 
he  could  well  say:  "  I  have  omitted  nothing  that  the  law 
required.  I  have  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost  whatever  the 
law  demanded  of  me."  The  particularity  of  the  Jews  in 
observing  the  law  of  Moses,  the  law  of  worship  laid  down 
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in  all  its  details,  was  such  that  they  fenced  it,  as  the  phrase 
was.  If  the  law  demanded  so  much,  they  extended  it  to 
the  broadest  margin  and  went  beyond,  and  were  a  great 
deal  more  strict  than  the  law  exacted,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  sure  not  to  fall  short  at  all.  The  law  was  a 
covenant  as  well  as  a  command,  and  on  obedience  to  it 
turned  all  their  hope  and  expectation.  God  had  coven- 
anted to  make  them  the  greatest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  if  they  fulfilled  his  commands  and  statutes,  and  they 
were  undertaking  to  do  it. 

Now,  when  Paul,  spiritually  enlightened,  saw  that  the 
true  standard  of  life  was  not  external  observances  or  prac- 
tical duties,  but  that  the  law  of  God  meant  disposition, 
feeling,  state  of  the  heart,  the  interior  man  and  the  upper 
man  at  that — the  moment  that  he  saw  and  felt  the  whole 
force  of  that  by  the  illumination  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  very 
moment  he  recognized  that  he  had  been  measuring  himself 
by  an  inferior  standard,  and  that  all  the  things  that  he  had 
thought  were  virtues  were  of  no  moral  virtue,  or  very  little, 
and  that  the  things  that  were  supreme  in  value  were  the 
very  things  that  he  had  thought  nothing  about.  "  I  was 
alive  when  I  thought  that  moral  obedience  could  be  met  by 
the  perfect  fulfillment  of  moral  law.  I  was  happy  that  I  could 
charge  myself  with  no  delinquencies.  I  prayed  my  prayers 
every  day.  I  remembered  my  duties  at  all  times;  'but 
when  the  commandment  came,  when  I  saw  what  the  in- 
terior of  it  meant  and  I  measured  myself  by  that  new  ideal 
standard,  sin  revived.  I  saw  that  instead  of  being  perfect 
in  obedience,  I  had  been  sinning  all  the  time  by  thought, 
by  feeling,  by  direction,  by  action  and  inaction,  by  neglect, 
by  injustice.  'Sin  revived  and  I  died,'  not  physically,  but 
in  my  moral  consciousness." 

In  this  dramatic  form  the  struggle  that  went  on  is  carried 
out  with  exceeding  accuracy  and  force.  The  old  stand- 
ard disappeared  and  the  new  standard  of  life  began  to 
operate".  The  new  view  of  law  thus  gave  him  a  new  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  himself. 

Only  the  lowest  and  most  thoughtless  persons  live  with- 
out some  sort  of  standard.    It  may  relate  to  their  exterior 
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life  or  it  may  relate  to  their  intellectual,  or  to  their  civic,  or  to 
their  business  or  commercial  life;  but  almost  everybody  has 
some  sort  of  rule  by  which  he  measures  himself.  It  is  often 
very  low,  but  it  is  there.  The  requirements  of  a  particular 
kind  of  business  often  furnish  the  only  standard,  or  the 
spread  of  caste  in  society  furnishes  another,  fashion  still 
another,  the  will  of  the  majority  still  another.  There  are 
innumerable  gradations  or  standards  or  ideals  by  which 
men  measure  their  life  and  their  purposes,  and  they  are 
to  themselves  good  or  bad  according  to  the  measurement 
which  this  standard  gives  them.  They  are  high  or  low, 
according  to  some  standard,  better  than  they  or  inferior 
to  them.  Often  the  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  moral 
qualities;  it  is  purely  of  condition.  Some  men  are  deemed 
vulgar  simply  because  they  are  low  born,  though  dressed  in 
all  excellences  and  virtues.  Some  men  are  noble  to  them- 
selves simply  on  the  accident  of  being  born  in  a  certain  line- 
age. They  are  not  always  noble  that  call  themselves  so,  nor 
they  vulgar  that  are  so  regarded.  Men  take  their  standards 
from  external  matters,  and  not  from  the  essential  elements 
of  the  true,  interior  manhood.  Some  men  are  learned,  as 
they  say,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  consider  him- 
self learned  if  he  knows  more  than  ignorant  folks  know. 
If  all  other  men  were  but  four  feet  high,  a  man  of  five  feet 
would  be  considered  a  giant.  If  you  put  your  standard  low 
enough,  a  man  always  can  judge  favorably  about  himself. 
Men  are  good,  not  because  they  are  pure  in  heart,  but 
simply  because  they  are  better  than  folks  who  are  worse 
than  they.  Men  are  rich  simply  because  they  have  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  average  fellow-citizens  have.  Men  are 
good  because  they  are  powerful,  not  because  they  are 
spiritually  pure  or  even  sentimentally  exalted.  Some  men 
hold  themselves  to  be  very  prosperous  in  life  because  they 
are  very  skillful,  and  they  have  some  repute  for  skill,  and 
they  carry  themselves  with  great  contentment.  Yet  that 
which  is  essentially  manly  does  not  come  into  their  account 
at  all.  Standards  are  apt  to  be  borrowed  from  society 
around  about  us.  We  take  the  judgments  of  mankind. 
Now,  the  judgments  of  men  are  according  to  the  commu- 
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nity  and  the  training  and  opportunity  that  men  have  had. 
What  a  good  citizen  is,  is  one  thing  in  one  city  and  another 
thing  in  another.  In  New  York,  what  it  is  to  be  a  good 
citizen  in  the  upper  class  is  one  thing,  and  in  the  middle 
class  another,  and  in  the  lower  classes  still  another.  They 
have  very  different  standards,  according  to  the  average 
judgment  and  conscience  of  those  that  are  dwelling  to- 
gether in  a  kind  of  social  intercourse. 

Laws  are  always  representative  of  what  may  be  called  a 
middle  term  of  conscience;  so  are  customs.  Public  senti- 
ment, or  the  point  at  which  men  unite  in  convictions,  or  in 
a  sense  of  duty,  ranges  low.  It  is  because  it  is  made  up  of 
the  average.  Higher  and  nobler  men  must  level  down  till 
they  meet  the  lower  and  inferior  in  order  to  come  to  a 
common  agreement.  The  higher  are  obliged  to  come  down 
rrrtich  lower  than  their  share,  in  proportion,  so  that  the 
lower  represent  the  average.  Whoever  takes,  therefore,  his 
standard  of  manhood  and  of  duty  from  whatever  are  his 
surroundings  in  society,  takes  the  standard  of  mediocrity. 
Whoever  takes  the  standard  of  mediocrity  cannot  expect  to 
thrive  and  grow  larger,  and  still  less  can  men  expect  to 
develop  and  grow  wiser  when  they  measure  themselves  by 
compromises  with  those  who  are  around  them  and  are 
lower  than  they. 

Such  standards  do  not  necessarily  convey  any  idea  of 
a  man's  real  condition.  A  man  may  be  living  with  great 
self-contentment.  He  may  fill  his  belly  full,  and  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  say,  "  What  lack  I  ?  "  Yet  he  may  be, 
in  every  respect,  culpable  and  condemnable,  having  a 
standard  that  does  not  take  in  the  whole  man  and  the 
real  man,  and  the  whole  man  for  the  two  worlds,  the 
whole  man  for  his  inward  and  hidden  life  as  well  as  his 
outward  and  secular  life.  Such  a  standard  is  imperfect 
and  full  of  errors.  A  man  may  be  very  selfish  who  prides 
himself  on  being  very  pious.  A  man  may  think  himself 
to  be  a  very  sound  Christian  because  he  is  dogmatically 
sound,  though  he  is  proud  and  hard  and  unlovely  and  un- 
loving. He  is  empty  of  almost  every  gospel  virtue,  and 
yet  he  ranks  well  in  the  church,  ranks  well  among  his 
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brethren.  His  actual  condition  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  hopefulness  and  contentment  of  his  opin- 
ion of  himself.  Nor  because  he  complies  with  all  the 
exterior  regulations  of  religious  life,  is  he  therefore  a  re- 
ligious man.    His  standard  is  imperfect  and  false. 

When,  therefore,  men  living  according  to  inferior  stand- 
ards or  measures  are  brought  to  see  a  higher  measure- 
ment, the  result  is  one  of  very  great  disturbance.  When 
men  are  suddenly  brought  to  this  feeling  that  they  have 
been  living  by  an  inferior  and  false  standard,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  is  attended  with  very  great  pain  and 
suffering.  The  apostle  gives  it  in  strong  language  : 
"When  I  saw  what  my  standard  of  life  ought  to  have 
been,  I  was  a  dead  man.  All  my  past  life  was  as  if  I  had 
none,  as  if  I  were  dead.  All  that  I  thought  to  be  the  at- 
tainment of  virtue  and  excellence  was  slain  before  my 
sight,  and  I  came  to  measure  men  by  a  higher  notion  of 
duty  and  religious  life.  It  put  an  end  to  all  my  past  com- 
placency." When  we  bring  a  high  standard  to  bear  sud- 
denly upon  men  morally  indifferent  or  self-indulgent,  it  is 
repulsive.  Men  say  at  once,  "You  are  attempting  to  reach 
a  height  which  is  simply  impracticable.  You  are  putting 
your  requisitions  upon  human  nature  in  such  a  way  that 
men  cannot  reach  it.  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  "  When 
that  is  brought  right  home,  men  say:  "  Well,  yes,  that  is 
Scripture  to  be  sure,  but  nobody  ever  did  it,  and  nobody 
can  do  it.  It's  no  use  for  men  to  be  held  to  that  rule  and 
that  measure.  They  don't  believe  in  it."  Men  often,  there- 
fore, kick  against  the  standard,  simply  because  the  stand- 
ard itself  kicks  against  them.  When  you  bring  it  sud- 
denly to  the  consciences  of  men,  proud  men  resent  it  and 
frequently  resist  it  with  anger.  It  used  to  be  taught  that 
men  are  in  such  a  sense  at  odds  with  God,  that  when  by 
the  Spirit  the  conception  of  the  divine  law  and  presence 
was  brought  home  to  them  it  developed  rebellion,  and 
that  the  hatred  that  lies  dormant  in  the  heart  against  God 
came  to  the  surface  and  led  men  to  refuse  to  admit  the  re- 
ality of  those  truths.  This  is  so  far  true  that  where  you  bring 
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men  to  such  a  sense  of  their  inferiority — first,  the  inferi- 
ority of  their  measure,  and  second,  the  want  of  conformity 
in  their  life  even  to  that — it  does  produce  a  tumult  in  them, 
and  if  they  are  goaded  with  it  and  pressed  with  it,  they 
oftentimes  offer  positive  and  intemperate  resistance  to 
it. 

This  is  so  with  the  individual.  It  is  still  more  so  with 
the  community  at  large.  If  you  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
self-indulgence  of  a  licentious  community  even  the  lower 
forms  of  measurement,  they  feel  that  it  is  puritanic. 
"  There  is  no  use  introducing  such  standards.  This  is 
binding  men  up  unnecessarily."  You  induce  upon  the 
drunken  customs  of  society  a  higher,  cleaner,  nobler  stand- 
ard of  temperance.  How  men  resent  it!  How  men  that 
are  interested  in  that  very  condition  of  society  and  have 
all  their  gains  in  it,  resist  it  with  open-mouthed  intoler- 
ance and  often  with  rage!  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  say  to 
them:  "Our  young  will  grow  up  better.  Our  laboring 
men  will  be  in  their  temperance  more  hopeful  of  all  that 
is  good;  the  laws  will  be  executed  more  wisely;  society 
will  enjoy  greater  harmony."  What  is  all  that  to  them? 
The  besotted  indulgence  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed is  such  that  they  refuse  to  take  a  higher  standard. 
They  measure  themselves  among  themselves.  They  meas- 
ure themselves  by  the  old  permissions,  the  low-browed  ani- 
mal permissions  that  have  existed  among  men. 

If  you  bring  to  bear  upon  the  customs  of  society  the 
conception  of  refinement,  of  virtue  and  of  purity,  and  bring 
it  to  bear  suddenly  and  clearly,  you  produce  a  revolt  there. 
The  standards  of  what  is  called  "  the  best  society"  are 
very  worldly,  and  when  in  the  church  or  in  circles  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  you  attempt  to  give  a  higher  notion 
of  life  and  procedure,  they  feel  that  you  are  putting  mana- 
cles on  them  and  taking  away  their  liberty.  They  resent 
the  change  to  a  higher  view  of  life  and  of  duty. 

This  is  true,  also,  in  the  procedure  of  society  itself.  Com- 
merce itself  tightens  its  bounds  and  its  requirements  little 
by  little.  It  has  got  to  do  so  now.  Standards  of  business 
have  been  very  low  and  very  imperfect,  and  they  are  work- 
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ing  out  results  at  last  which  are  alarming  thoughtful  men. 
There  is  to  be  a  more  stringent  and  rigorous  standard  of 
industry,  of  honesty,  of  frugality — in  short,  of  commercial 
procedure  everywhere.  The  men  who  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted by  it,  or  overruled  by  it,  will  squeal;  of  course 
they  will.  They  do  not  want  the  standards  to  be  any 
higher.  It  is  the  same  in  political  affairs.  There  a  certain 
loose  procedure  has  been  permitted  for  a  time,  and  at  last 
the  evil  effects  of  it  have  been  wrought  out,  so  that 
thoughttul  men  and  men  of  a  high  moral  conception  of  life 
begin  to  see  it  and  to  teach  another  and  a  higher  notion. 
There  is  always  a  foaming  and  fermentation.  Men  want 
to  measure  by  the  old  standard  and  by  the  old  permission, 
and  not  by  the  new. 

We  shall  probably  have  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  to 
observe  these  things  within  the  next  few  months  and  within 
the  year.  Certainly,  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the 
people,  better  ideas  of  law  and  citizenship,  and  the  religious 
conscience  that  is  being  awakened  in  this  nation,  and  the 
sense  of  peril  which  comes  when  once  the  standard  of  citi- 
zenship is  larger  and  higher,  are  working, and  the  tendency 
is  onward  and  upward.  The  inferior,  the  middle  and  the 
lower  classes  morally,  are  hurt  and  even  disgusted  with  all 
these  endeavors  at  reformation  of  the  body  politic  and  of 
the  duties  of  the  commonwealth.  Nevertheless  it  is  going 
on. 

Now,  men  are  judged  and  they  judge  each  other  and 
they  judge  the  church,  by  their  standards  and  by  the  agree- 
ment of  them  with  those  that  are  round  about.  A  curious 
phenomenon  is  observed,  however,  in  the  way  in  which 
men  are  judged  by  their  fellow-men.  In  a  rough  and  gen- 
eral way  it  may  be  said  that  a  man's  measure  is  taken 
with  the  measure  that  he  wants  to  have  appear  upon  him. 
Men  are  judged  more  or  less  severely  or  kindly,  according 
to  the  standard  that  they  themselves  set  up.  If  a  man  has 
just  this  one  purpose  in  his  life  and  pretends  to  nothing 
higher,  nothing  better,  namely — at  all  hazards  and  by  all 
ways  to  increase  his  property,  men  will  accept  that  though 
they  think  it  is  a  poor  and  low  standard;  and  they  hold 
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him  responsible  for  only  that.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
anything  else;  and,  therefore,  with  a  rigor  and  a  shrewd- 
ness, and  oftentimes  with  cunning  and  the  keen  edge  of 
injustice,  he  will  do  things  in  pursuit  of  this  purpose.  Men 
will  say:  "Of  course  he  will;  who  expected  anything  else?" 
But  a  member  of  the  church  shall  do  the  same  things  only 
in  a  milder  form,  and  all  the  community  lifts  up  its  hands 
and  every  voice  pours  out  malediction;  and  that  which  in 
a  low-browed  trader  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
considered  in  a  Christian  man  as  outrageous  and  abomin- 
able. In  other  words,  the  Christian  man  professes  to  live 
by  a  higher  standard,  and  they  judge  him  by  his  profession. 
A  man  who  is  a  rollicking  good  fellow,  good-natured  and 
never  troubled  by  conscience,  says  to  his  soul  :  11 1  have 
much  laid  up;  I  have  pulled  down  barns  and  built  greater, 
and  am  ready  to  make  merry;"  this  man,  living  for  the 
flesh  and  for  the  current  time,  is  not  censured.  He  is  per- 
mitted to  go  through  society  and  is  called  a  good  fellow,  a 
very  nice  fellow.  And  if  he  does  not  die  in  debauch,  but 
dies  respectably,  he  has  a  respectable  minister  to  his 
funeral,  who  will  beflower  him  all  over  with  the  graces  and 
one  thing  and  another.  We  embalm  men  when  we  bury 
them.  But  let  a  man  who  professes  to  walk  with  religious 
fervor  and  zeal  do  half  these  things,  and  one  would  think 
that  a  monster  or  dragon  had  infested  the  community.  Men 
judge  their  fellows  by  the  various  standards  which  they 
themselves  desire  and  set  up  for  their  own  walk  and  con- 
duct in  life.  So  that  a  selfish  man  is  not  ordinarily  con- 
demned for  selfishness.    That  is  his  measure. 

In  public  life,  the  same  is  true.  If  a  man  should  go  forth 
from  Massachusetts  or  any  other  New  England  and  Puritan 
State,  and  discard  all  law  of  honor  and  live  by  cunning  and 
by  trick,  but  be  audacious  and  open-mouthed  and  smart, 
that  is  the  ideal  accepted  for  him.  Wicked  he  may  be,  but  if 
he  is  only  smart  he  is  not  condemned  very  severely.  But  let 
one  come  representing  refinement  and  scholarship  and 
gentlemanly  propriety:  the  slightest  stumble,  the  slightest 
aberration  from  the  strict  rule  in  him  will  bring  down  upon 
him  a  storm  of  indignation.    Yet  he  will  not  do  one  thing 
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that  is  wicked  and  aberrant  where  the  other  man  will  do  a 
thousand.  In  public  life  we  see  men,  seeking  public  places, 
that  are  abounding  in  faults;  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  gener- 
ous feeling:  "  O,  yes;  I  know  he  is  a  selfish  and  self-seek- 
ing man,  but  then  he  doesn't  make  any  pretension;  he  is 
honest,  no  humbug  with  him."  But  here  is  this  strait- 
laced  man,  this  man  professing  much  about  conscience,  see 
what  he  has  done.  If  he  has  committed  a  fault,  it  is  a 
crime!  Men  are  judged  unjustly  and  uncharitably  in  this 
way;  there  is  but  one  standard  for  the  highest  and  one  for 
the  lowest  before  God.  The  obligations  of  ideal  standards 
are  according  to  the  rule  of  equity.  It  is  required  of  every 
man  according  to  what  he  hath,  not  according  to  what  he 
hath  not,  so  that  men  of  high  endowment  are  held  to  the 
higher  responsibility,  and  men  of  no  opportunities  and  of 
a  lower  endowment  are  leniently  dealt  with  in  the  divine 
government. 

These  differences  of  standards  of  measurement  which 
men  propose  to  themselves,  and  by  which  they  attempt  to 
live,  are  the  occasion  of  much  misunderstanding,  uncharit- 
ableness,  and  even  of  discord,  in  human  society.  Easy- 
going men,  good  natured,  indulgent  to  themselves,  not 
pained  with  wickedness  in  others,  look  up  at  men  who  are 
very  careful,  and  say  they  are  prim,  they  are  hard,  they 
are  heartless,  they  are  Pharisees.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
who  are  very  rigorous  for  themselves,  for  their  families 
and  for  their  children,  look  out  upon  men  of  a  less  consci- 
entious temperament,  and  say,  "  These  men  are  sinners. 
Thank  God,  I  am  not  like  them."  Men  of  low  standards 
cannot  understand  men  of  high  standards,  and  men  of 
high  standards  understand  no  more  men  of  low  and  tol- 
erant standards.  So  men  are  misinterpreting  each  other, 
and  find  it  very  hard  to  be  charitable. 

The  same  is  true  in  general  citizenship.  Men  who  are 
practical  cannot  understand  men  who  are  ideal  any  more 
than  the  ideal  men  can  tolerate  men  that  are  real.  We 
are  perpetually  seeing  men  who  attempt  to  raise  the 
whole  standard  of  human  life,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come intolerant.    They  are  very  apt  to  say,  "  You  admit 
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that  this  is  the  right  thing.  Well,  then,  every  man  admit- 
ting this  conception  or  ideal,  ought  to  live  up  to  it." 
There  is  no  stretching  with  them,  no  forgiving.  They 
have  an  ideal,  and  it  may  be  a  just  one,  but  they  attempt 
constantly  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  men  of  a  lower  tone, 
men  not  yet  prepared  either  to  understand  or  to  carry  out 
an  ideal  into  practical  life.  Ideals  may  be  right  and  im- 
possible too;  impossible,  at  any  rate,  for  the  time,  or  until 
men  have  grown  up  to  them. 

While  some  -men,  therefore,  are  attempting  to  exalt 
human  society,  the  great  multitude  are  calling  them  fools, 
impracticable,  unmanageable,  fanciful.  So  that  to  make  the 
idealist  understand  the  realist,  and  the  realist  under- 
stand the  idealist,  is  one  of  the  great  things  for  the  fu- 
ture. A  man  who  is  a  real  or  practical,  pragmatical  man, 
wants  things  done  as  experience  shows  they  ought  to  be 
done.  "  When  you  are  in  Rome,  do  as  Romans  do." 
"  You  can't  undertake  to  force  human  nature."  ''Selfish- 
ness has  hitherto  ruled.  You  cannot  help  yourself.  Men 
are  selfish,  and  you  have  to  govern  men  as  they  are." 
They  have  a  certain  element  of  truth  in  these  sayings.  You 
cannot  make  an  ox  perform  like  a  highly-bred  horse,  nor 
a  horse  like  an  ox.  There  are  certain  elements  in  human 
nature  and  human  life  that  the  idealist  must  have  respect 
for.  Nevertheless,  he  is  not  to  yield  the  ground.  He  is 
not  to  say  that  everything  that  belongs  to  the  family  and 
to  the  State  and  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  is  to  con- 
tinue upon  a  low,  unwholesome,  mixed  ground.  There  is 
to  be  going  before  Israel,  perpetually,  a  cloud  by  day  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  All  our  laws  are  laws  made  in 
accommodation  to  the  actualities  of  human  life.  But  just- 
ice may  be  more  just  and  benevolence  more  lovely,  knowl- 
edge more  knowledgeable ;  and  any  man  who  takes  any 
stage  or  condition  of  experience,  and  camps  down  on  that, 
is  like  the  disciples  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  when  they  said,  w  Let  us  make  three  tab- 
ernacles here,  one  for  thee,  one  for  Moses  and  one  for 
Elias;*  whereas  Christ  sent  them  down  into  life  as  it  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  men  were  being  torn 
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by  demons.  It  is  the  desire  of  some  men  to  associate  only 
with  those  that  have  right  and  high  standards,  and  they 
dwell  together  in  a  kind  of  sympathetic  relationship.  It 
is  well  for  men  to  stand  in  the  highest  points  of  possible 
experience,  exceptional  ideal  experience,  to  clear  their  own 
judgments,  and  to  encourage  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
nothing  can  be  more  cruel  than  for  a  man  to  take  the 
highest  standards  of  the  highest  men,  and  carry  them 
down  and  impose  them  as  yokes  and  burdens  upon  men 
not  yet  fit  for  them.  As  God  has  had  to  wait  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years,  for  the  slow  unfolding  of 
human  nature,  so  they  that  would  follow  God,  must  work 
hard,  long,  patiently  and  charitably.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  them  that  see  no  ideal  standard,  by  and  by  the  day 
star  may  arise  to  them,  with  gracious  patience  may  come 
nobler  conceptions.  To  the  indolent  all  movement  is 
painful,  but  to  those  that  are  touched  with  sacred  fire, 
every  day  is  an  ascending  march.  We  are  to  be  tolerant 
of  each  other;  the  idealist  must  tolerate  the  realist, 
and  the  realist  must  come  better  to  understand  the  ideal- 
ist, in  human  life. 

As  we  grow  older  every  one  should  exalt  his  idea  and 
rule  of  life.  When  men  begin  life  they  are  like  unbroken 
steeds.  They  chafe  in  harness  and  are  held  in  with  strong 
rein,  and  seek  their  own  way.  As  work  and  years  sober 
them,  they  settle  down  to  a  better  menage.  When  men  are 
young,  with  fiery  passions,  impetuous,  ambitious,  almost 
irresistible  in  their  tendencies,  it  is  not  strange  that  stand- 
ards or  ideals  of  right  and  duty  go  to  the  wall.  But  as 
men  gather  experience  and  the  fires  burn  out  and  the 
moral  sentiments  become  clearer  and  clearer,  men  should 
measure  themselves  by  noble  conceptions  of  life  and  duty. 
An  old  man,  who  began  enthusiastically  with  high  moral 
sentiments  and  purposes,  whom  life  has  hewn  and  cut 
down  and  diminished  and  soured  and  made  censorious 
and  deprived  of  all  impulse  for  virtue,  for  beauty  and  for 
disinterestedness;  the  man  who  began  with  all  the 
sentiments  of  youth  bright  and  glowing,  but  has  vulgar- 
ized himself  and  stands  in  his  old  age  indifferent,  morally, 
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gravitating  and  gravitating  down — there  is  not  under  the 
broad  heaven  another  sight  or  scene  more  pitiful  than  that, 
except  it  be  a  young  man,  without  impulse,  in  the  spring 
and  freshness  of  life,  with  no  sprouting,  and  no  aspiration, 
and  no  romance,  without  outburst,  without  generosity.  If 
he  begins  so,  how  will  he  end  ?  Our  standards  of  life  should 
begin  right,  and  they  should  grow  more  and  more  as  we 
come  up  to  them.  But  let  no  man  suppose  that  he  can  exhaust 
the  possibility  of  rising  higher.  Some  men  there  be  who 
have  attained  to  perfection,  but  their  perfection  is  scarcely 
worth  having.  The  perfection  that  God  thinks  of  is  not 
simply  fulfilling  a  few  laws  and  restraining  a  few  appetites. 
It  is  growth,  it  is  largeness  of  thought,  largeness  of  heart, 
largeness  of  disposition;  and  no  man  yet  living  upon  earth, 
save  him  who  descended  from  above  and  called  himself  the 
equal  of  the  eternal  God,  has  ever  reached  anything  like 
perfection.  A  man  may  have  overcome  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents and  temptations  of  life,  but  growth  and  blossom 
await  us.  Buds  may  appear  here  and  some  few  flowers,  but 
not  until  we  are  transplanted  and  see  God  as  he  is,  and 
breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  eternal  summer,  and 
are  surrounded  by  all  the  saints  in  glory,  shall  any  one  of 
us  be  able  to  say:  "I  am  perfect.  I  see  him  as  he  is,  and  I 
am  like  him." 

To  that  blessedness  may  you  attain!  With  self-denial 
and  perpetual  self-condemnation,  rising  higher  and  higher, 
may  you  lay  upon  your  inward  life  and  your  inward  dispo- 
sition that  law  of  love  and  of  conscience  by  which  you 
shall  be  brought  at  last  into  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal 
heaven  ! 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  this  day's  rest,  when  all  duties  do  cease, 
and  when  the  resounding  noises  of  the  world  subside,  and  we  give  our 
thoughts  to  a  higher,  better  life;  when  we  bring  back  in  memories  from  the 
past  the  things  that  are  best;  when  we  anticipate  and  look  forward  to  nobler 
things  beyond.  We  thank  thee  for  these  days  in  which  we  can  measure 
ourselves  and  know  whether  our  aspiration  is  upward,  or  whether  we  are 
slowly  going  downward,  less  and  less  in  communion  with  noble  thoughts, 
less  and  less  seeking  after  thee,  less  and  less  dwelling  in  the  joy  of  thy 
presence.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  granted  unto  us  on  this  day  the 
means  of  instruction,  that  everywhere  the  word  of  God  is  opened  and  ex- 
pounded, and  its  truths  brought  home  to  children,  to  parents,  to  all  that 
would  err  but  for  this  perpetual  instruction  in  things  that  are  highest  in 
this  life,  and  that  take  hold  upon  the  life  which  is  to  come.  We  render 
thee  thanks,  and  we  pray  that  we  may  not  so  disesteem  our  privileges  as  to 
cast  away  the  most  precious  things.  We  pray  that  the  power  of  the  Sab- 
bath may  go  forth  and  affect,  not  alone  those  that  are  in  thy  tabernacles, 
but  be  felt  in  the  street,  in  the  town,  and  in  the  city — everywhere  through- 
out our  whole  land. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wouldst  grant  wisdom  unto  thy  servants  ap- 
pointed to  teach  this  great  people — and  the  wisdom  of  experience;  that  they 
may  be  that  which  they  teach  others  to  be.  May  they  have  great  experi- 
ence of  the  presence  of  God  in  their  own  souls.  May  the  fire  of  divine 
love  burn  up  the  dross  and  the  chaff.  We  pray  that  the  gospel  of  the  day 
coming  to  us  from  a  hallowed  past,  coming  to  us  with  all  the  blessed 
thoughts  of  the  experience  of  the  ages— may  that  gospel  of  God's  love 
and  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ,  bring  food  and  nourishment  to  all  thy 
people. 

We  pray  that  thou  wouldst  grant  that  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  may 
cleanse  public  affairs.  May  it  cleanse  the  men  in  whose  hands  are  laws 
and  judgments.  We  pray  that  thou  wouldst  spread  abroad  throughout  this 
land,  a  growing  righteousness,  and  a  nobler  conception  of  duty,  and  more 
and  more,  as  the  years  go  by,  may  men  live  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the 
love  of  each  other  until  this  nation  shall  shine  abroad  everywhere  in  purity 
and  in  true  piety. 

We  pray  for  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  this  congregation  united,  and  upon 
every  heart.  Wilt  thou  give  light  and  instruction  and  motive  for  a  higher 
and  a  better  life. 

We  pray  that  when  our  Sabbaths  are  all  over,  and  our  day  is  run,  we 
may  rise  from  the  defilements  of  this  mortal  life  and  from  its  ignorance  and 
uncertainties,  and  enter  upon  joy  with  light  and  with  glory,  being  forever 
with  the  Lord,  and  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Amen. 
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"  Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the '  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
real  methods  of  helping  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals — 
and  our  voters."— San  Francisco  Alta-California. 

"Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
of  the  very  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places : 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
improvement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
American. 

"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic." — Hartford  'limes. 

"  Worthy  of  earnest  thought."  —  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

41  Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  f  irth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
question  destined  to  grow  to  ominous  dimensions 
with  the  growth  oi  our  population." — St.  Paul's  Pi- 
oneer Press. 

"  This  little  volume  simply  presents  facts  which 
make  one  shiver.  The  imagination  of  a  Dickens 
or  a  Zola  never  conceived  such  depths  of  misery 
and  vice  as  these  pictures  of  real  life  portray. 

.  .  She  urges  better  tenement  nouses  for  the 
poor,  rightly  judging  that  clean  dwellings  will  in- 
duce self-respect.  She  says,  "cooks  arc  the  mis- 
sionaries needed.'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor."— 2/  ston  Globe. 


"  This"  little  book  has  a  value  beyond  its  excel- 
lent  literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution." — 'Ihe  Continent. 

"  Regarding  shop-girls,  Mrs.  Campbell  says : 
'  If  every  decent  family,  instead  of  paying  wages 
to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patiently, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  girls  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble."— Boston  Globe. 

"  Abounds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor  .^—Independent. 

'  The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
among  the  poor,  aided  by  her  excellent  common 
sense,  enables  her  to  bring  forward  manv  helpful 
suggestions  which  can  be  utilized  in  almost  any 
city  of  our  land.''—  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer* 

"Worthy  of  careful  and  close  reading."—  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

"Not  many  can  read  this  little  book  without  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  toward  the  relief  of  the 
problem  so  graphically  set  forth."— St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch. 

"  Calculated  to  incite  some  grave  thinking  over 
the  duty  each  person  owes  to  unfortunate  human- 
ity, and  how  that  duty  shall  be  most  wisely  per- 
formed. .  .  .  The  writer  makes  no  set  appeal 
for  sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  safely  trusts 
to  the  effect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  of 
the  mission.  It  is  a  harrowing  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing record,  for  it  shows  that  men  mav  be  rescued 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided  the 
right  means  be  employed.*'—  The  Dial,  Chicago. 

"Suggestive,  helpful,  earnest  and  convincing."— 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 
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"  The  story  is  told  in  burning  words,  with  emotion  thai  cannot  be  repressed.'" — Hartford 

Evening  Post. 
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The  PAST  and  The  PRESENT. 


A  Novel,  i6mo.  Cloth.    One  Dollar. 


Whoever  remembers  Alfred  Hardy  in  Charles  Reade's  "  Very  Hard  Cash,''  will  recall 
his  adventures  in  a  madhouse.  Our  American  life  wears  out  too  many  nerves  not  to  leave  a 
keen  interest  in  many  households  concerning  the  "  retreats"  provided  for  the  mentally  un- 
balanced. The  charming  heroine  of  this  "  owre  true  tale" — a  maidenly  girl  of  sensitive 
nature,  but  rather  unusual  force  of  mind — will  win  a  multitude  of  sympathizers  ;  and  her 
history  is  a  book  that  no  family  can  afford  not  to  read.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  to 
which  so  many  of  the  tenderest,  most  gifted,  most  keenly  organized,  are  condemned  in  the 
ignorance  of  their  loving  friends.  It  is  an  interior  view  of  institutions  that  we  make,  and 
support,  and  are  responsible  for, — with  all  their  dread  mysteries. 

"A  thrilling  recital." — Woman  at  Work,  Ba'ti 
more. 


"  The  multitudes  who  have  relatives  in  insane 
asylums  would  do  well  to  peruse 'A  Palace  Prison,' 
which  ought  to  stir  up  a  public  sentiment  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  a  complete  renovation  of  the 
svstem  and  a  guarantee  that  such  crime  should  be 
impossible.'1—  Philadelphia  Press. 

"  Certainly  a  peculiar  book,  and  a  strong  one  : 
peculiar,  in  that  its  action,while  passed  in  the  very 


"  Full  of  tenderness  and  indignation. 
Intelligencer. 


Wheeling 


"A  pathetic  and  eloquent  appeal." — Boston  Globe. 
"  Told  with  a  powerthat  is  irresistible,  and  which 
speaks  trumpet-tonged  of  the  great  wrongs  that  are 
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midst  ofourmost  civilized  communities,  is  so  strange  !  Perpetrated  under  a  legal  fiction 
and  unfamiliar  ;  strong,  not  so  much  in  any  force  of  vacate,  JN.  Y  . 


literary  expression  as  in  intense  vital  force  and 
evident  truthfulness." — New  York  Star. 

"This  sensible, human  book." —  Woman's  Journal, 
Boston. 

"  Should  have  been  called,  '  An  Exposition  of  the 
processes  employed  under  the  laws  of  ignorance, 
for  the  manufacture  and  Perfection  of  Nervous 
Prostration  and  Insanity.'  .  .  .  In  all  our  read- 
ing we  have  never  met  anything  .  .  .  better 
calculated  to  arouse  public  indignation  and  excite  a 
universal  demand  for  reforms  of  systems  for  the 
mental  and  physiological  treatment  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  insane,  and  for  laws  which  will  give 
at  least  as  great  protection  for  their  rights  and 
liberties  as  are  given  to  the  murderer,  housebreaker 
or  thief."— Lowell  (Mass.)  Times. 

"  Should  awaken  deep  and  universal  attention."— 
N.  Y.  Weekly  Witness. 

"  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  to  which  so  many 
of  our  tenderest  and  most  sensitive  friends— those 
who  have  been  wearied,  if  not  worn  out,  by  the  in- 
tense activity  of  American  life— are  condemned."— 
N.  Y.  School  Journal. 

"This  claims  to  be  a  true  story  ;  but  whether  true 
or  not  it  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a  tale  of  sanity  in 
an  asylum,  and  forms  a  fascinating  narration."— 
Indianapolis  News. 

"•Well  calculated  to  produce  serious  thought."— 
Outing. 


The  insane  asylum  question  is  always  on  the 
point  of  agitation,  and  the  public  is  frequently  start- 
led by  shocking  cases  of  wrong  and  crueltv  which 
come  to  the  surface  in  the  newspapers  Several  of 
the  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  story  were  wit- 
nessed by  the  writer,  who  vouches  for  the  entire 
truth  of  all  his  statements  " — Buffalo  Express. 

"The  teaching  is  that  patients  are  seldom  dis- 
missed as  cured  so  long  as  the  funds  of  those  who 
instigated  the  imprisonment  hold  out."—  Chicago 
Interior. 

11  A  book  which  medical  practitioners  ought  to 
read  .  .  .  The  author  is  sharp  and  keen-sighted . 
critically  incisive,  a  close  observer  of  the  true  and 
the  false,  and  his  suggestions  are  eminently  prac- 
tical."— Am.  Christian  Reviezv,  Cincinnati. 

"  More  thrilling  than  any  fiction.—  Minneapolis 
Spectator. 

"  Contains  excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  argues  forcibly,  and  it 
seems  to  us  conclusively,  in  favor  of  women  physi 
cians  for  medical  attendance  on  insane  women." — 
Eastern  Argus,  Portland. 

"The  facts  alleged  are  startling  enough,  and  fix 
themselves  upon  the  reader  with  a  tenacity  not  to 
be  shaken  off."— Sacramento  (Cal.)  Record-Union. 

"  Either  a  gross  libel  or  a  startling  exposure." — 
The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 


May  be  bought  of  any  bookseller ,  or  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  price  $1.00,  by  the  Publishers* 

FOEDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBEET,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


"  How  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  beauty  can  be  secured  with  the  minimum 
of  expense." — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  House  that  Jill  Built; 

After  Jack's  had  proved  a  Failure. 

A  Book  on  HOME  ARCHITECTURE,  with  Illustrations,  i 
By  E.  C.  GARDNER, 

Author  of  "  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  "  Home  Interiors,''     Common  Sense 
in  Church  Building,"  etc. 

[Our  Continent  Library,  No.  3.] 

Cloth,  Decorated,  Green  and  Silver,  $1.50. 


This  is  so  admirable  a  book,  containing  so  much  valuable  matter  in  so  little  space, 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seem  extrav- 
agant—until one  has  read  the  book.  Then  they  all  fali  into  line  and  are  seen  to  be  just 
estimates  of  the  book's  characteristics.    A  few  are  quoted  below  : 


"  For  those  who  contemplate  the  building  of  a  home 
—it  matters  not  whether  humble  or  palatial —this 
narrative  will  be  found  to  contain  most  valuable 
suggestions." — Boston  Home  Journal. 

"  Of  all  the  books  on  heme  architecture,  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense,  we  have  seen  none  that 
so  popularly,  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  treat 
the  subject."— St.  Louis  "Evangelist. 

u  How  we  mav  have  elegance  and  refinement  in 
our  dwellings  without  great  expenditure,  and  how 
architectural  beauty  may  be  combined  with  wise 
and  economical  construction." — Toledo  Blade. 

"  Has  attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  theories  advanced  could  be  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  cannot  always  be  said  ol  works 
of  this  kind."— Toledo  Journal. 

"Mr.  Gardner's  clever  books  on  house-building. 
.  .  .  The  last  has  the  same  vivacity  that  spiced  its 
predecessors  ;  the  same  eye  to  practical  conditions  cf 
planning  and  construction  ;  the  same  lively  fancy  that 
made  them  entertaining."—  'J he  Nation. 

11 A  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  Three  classes  of 
people  ought  to  read  and  study  it— those  who  intend 
to  build,  those  who  desire  to  enlarge,  and  those  who 
have  built  a  house." — The  Churchman,  N .  Y. 

"  Replete  with  valuable  hints  for  remodeling  and 
improving.' -  1  Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser. 


"  Quite  different  from  any  work  that  has  yet  been 
published.  .  .  .  Includes  all  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  building  sites  plans  fire-proof  con- 
struction, interior  airangemen',  exterior  and  interior 
decoration,  ventilation  and  whatever  is  really  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  build  an  artis:ic  and  convenient 
house.  .  .  .  Rich  in  sound  suggestions. "—Boston 
Globe. 

"  Founded  on  the  rock  of  common  sense,  It  does 
not  profess  to  tell  the  prospective  builder  how  to  be 
his  own  architect,  nor  does  it  fit  him  out  with  a  plan 
already  made,  but  it  leads  him  to  think  about  the 
essential  elements  of  the  house  he  wishes,  until  he  is 
able  to  give  directions  to  an  architect.  .  .  Seldom 
have  wit  and  wisdom  been  so  happily  blended."— 
Christian.  Advocate,  Cincinnati. 

"  To  those  who  contemplate  building  a  home  or  en- 
larging, modifying  and  improving  the  houses  in 
which  they  live,  the  book  will  be  peculiarly  wel- 
come."— Fall  River  Evening  News. 

"  A  charming  work." -Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

"A  fasc  nating  book."— Cincinnati  Herald  and 

Presbyter. 

"  Entertaining  withal,  and  a  capital  book  to  read 
aloud."— A''.  Y.  Independent. 

"  Both  insiructive  and  amusing,  especially  tosiich^ 
'Jacks'  as  have  builded  houses."— Grand  RapulJ 
Eagle.  1 


May  be  bought  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  price  ($1.50),  by  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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A.  S.  Nichols  A  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


late,  Marble  and  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  Mirrors,  Open  Fire-Places,  Grates,  Tiling,  Sc. 

73  HUDSON  STREET,  Opposite  Worth  Street, 
Factory,  157  &  159  E.  128th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  EASIEST  WAY 

In  Housekeeping  and  Cooking, 

By  HELEN  CAMPBELL, 

"  There  is  room  for  another  cook-book,  and  this  is 
the  on?  there  is  room  tor." — Ho»ie  Journal  ( Boston). 

"  The  missing  link  in  the  cook-book  line."— 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"■  A  thorough,  everv-day  and  all-day  help  in  the 
house.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold." — Iowa  State 
Register. 

"  To  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  food  re- 
sources of  whatever  spot,  is  the  problem  Helen 
Campbell  has  solved." — Harper' 's  Monthly. 

%  Adapted  to  Town,  Village  and  Country. 
Nut-brown  cloth,  $i.    Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  by 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  <fc  HIJLBERT, 
Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A/JR.  ROCK  WOOD  gives  personal  attention 
to  the  posing  of  sitters.  He  was  the  first 
to  secure  the  new  and  valuable  process  for  making 
Instantaneous  Photographs,  which  he  introduced  in 
this  country,  and  by  which  the  portraits  of  children 
or  adults  are  taken  by  him 

"AS  QUICK  AS  A  WINK." 

ROCKWOOD, 

17  Union  Square,  West,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  HEATERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


GOLD'S    PATENT  HEATERS, 

THE  PERFECTION  OF  HOUSE  WARMING. 


Gold's  Patent 

:'  HEALTH," 

"  TUBULAR, 

'  HYGEIAN" 

AND 
"PERFECT 


HEATERS. 


The  only  Heaters  that 
produce  Pure,  Healthful, 
pleasant,  Moist,  Warmed 
Air  without  Evaporation 
of  Water. 


Cold's  Patent "  Health  "  Heater. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  containing  References  6^  Testimonials  to 


GOLD'S  HEATER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


°ffi"^do^n^rT°74«:h3T.}  NEW  YORK.  | 


-Salesroom:  

237  WATER  ST. 


Sole  manufacturers,  also,  of  the  celebrated  Keyser  "  Peace-Maker  "  Heaters. 
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FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT 

HA  VE  JUST  PUBLISHED : 
ORPHEUS   C.    KERR'S    NEW  NOVEL. 

z.  There  Was  Once  a  Man.  a  story 

By  ROBERT  H.  NEWELL  ("Orpheus  C. 
,  Kerr").  530  pp    Illustrated,  $1.50.    No.  6  of 

Our  Continent  Library. 

"  After  many  years  of  silence,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr 
has  broken  out  again.  His  new  novel  is  quaint  and 
fresh." — Hartford  Times. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year,  the 
production  of  an  author  who  has  written  much  to 
amuse,  and  who  here  combines  some  rare  bits  of 
philosophy  [what  he  calls  inverted  Darwinism], 
with  his  lighter  entertainment."—  Washington  Post. 

2.  A  Palace  Prison ;  or,  The  Past  and 

the  Present.    A  Novel.  About  350  pp.,  cloth,  $1. 

A  book  of  uncommon  interest.  The  charming  girl 
whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  the  theme,  traces 
a  line  of  experience  that  may  be  of  vital  importance 
to  any  household,  and  is  vibrating  the  hearts  of  many 
more  homes  than  is  generally  known.  The  right 
and  the  wrong  treatment  of  mental  sufferers,  an  in- 
terior view  0/  asylums,  written  from  the  inside,  is 
something  that  Americans  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
The  book  will  be  read  ;  it  will  be  contradicted  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  controverted. 

"  This  is  a  story  with  a  purpose.  It  is  written  to 
expose  the  violations  of  nature's  laws  so  common 
among  American  women,  which  end  in  nervous 

prostration  and  often  in  insanity  This  human, 

sensible  book." — Woman's  Journal. 

41  She  is  sent  to  a  1  palatial  retreat'  for  mental  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  life  hidden  behind  its  walls  is  the 

burden  of  the  tale  A  grim  recital." — Cincinnati 

Commercial  Gazette. 

"A  thrilling  and  well  told  tale."—  Washington 
Post. 

X  A  Fool's  Errand  and  The  Invisible 

Empire.  521  pp.  New  limited  Edition  in  Paper, 
illustrated  cover.    Price  60  cents.  Also, 

4.  Bricks  Without  Straw.  323  PP. 

Both  (3  and  4)  by  A.  W.  Tourgee.  New  limited 
edition  in  Paper,  illustrated  cover.   Price  60  cents. 

ALSO  READY: 

5.  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler,  By 

the  Chevalier  Wikoff.  (Just  deceased.)  New 
edition,  in  fresh  and  attractive  binding.  With 
Portrait.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

6.  Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.  By 

Geo.  H.  Holden.  8vo.  Colored  Plates  and  150 
Engravings.   Price  reduced  to  $2. 

To  be  had  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  0/ price,  by 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert, 

27  Park  Plat  e,  New  York. 


(t  One  of  the  cleverest,  freshest  and  most 
original  novels  that  has  lately  appeared '..»' 

— London  (Eng.)  Daily  News. 

Stage-Struck 

 OR  

SHE  WOULD  BE  AN  OPERA  SINGER. 

By  BLANCHE  ROOSEVELT. 

AUTHOR  OF 

"  MARKED  IN  HASTE .  "   "L ONGFELL OWS 
HOME  LIFE,"  Etc.    521  pp.,  $1.50. 

"  This  is  the  story  of  a  young  American  girl  who 
begins  her  musical  career  in  a  village  choir  in  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Her  great  success  in  this  limited 
field  leads  her  to  believe  that  she  is  destined  to  become 
a  Patti  or  a  Mahbran  ;  her  family  and  the  people  of  her 
church  are  equally  confident  of  her  future  greatness, 
and  the  latter  contribute  a  purse  to  send  her  to  Europe 
to  complete  her  musical  education.  These  earlier  in- 
cidents are  related  in  a  spirit  of  clever  caricature  that 
is  delicious,  and  lingers  in  the  reader's  mind  even  after 
reading  the  more  serious  narrative  that  follows.  This 
ambitious  young  woman  after  reaching  Europe,  stays 
a  while  in  London,  and,  going  thence  to  Paris  and 
Milan,  begins  the  real  struggle  of  the  poor  American 
artist-student.  The  details  of  this  struggle  are  told 
with  a  realistic  effect  by  one  that  evidently  has  \  been 
there.' 

From  beginning  to  end  the  story  is  decidedly  read- 
able. All  American  girls,  with  musical  aspiration,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  ought  to  read  it.  It  is,  as  the 
author  intended,  a  warning — yet,  to  the  bitter  end,  a 
fascinating  one,  alike  to  musicians  and  all  that  have 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  artist  life." — School 
Journal.  New  York. 

"  The  authoress  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  en- 
dowed with  keen  perceptions  and  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  ....  Some  of  the  episodes  are  irresistibly 
mirth  moving;  others  are  genuinely  and  unaffectedly 
pathetic.  Certain  scenes  of  struggling  artist  life  in  a 
Milanese  boarding  house  sparkle  with  harmless  fun  that 
is  begotten  of  sheer  high  spirits  ....  Through  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  matters  musical,  runs  a  grave 
and  kindly  purpose." — London  Telegraph. 

"  The  keen  comprehension  and  graphic  description 
of  different  systems  of  vocal  training  under  the  great 
singing-masters  of  London,  Paris,  and  Milan  is  full  of 
interest,  not  only  to  musical  folk,  but  to  all  who  like  to 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  such  art, — indeed, 
of  any  art,  for  the  secret  seems  to  lie,  as  always, 
chiefly  in  intelligent  work.  The  book  is  timely  ;  its 
tale  well  told;  its  conversations  racy,  natural,  full  of 
life ;  its  descriptions  graphic  and  witty  ;  its  pathos 
seemingly  unconscious,  but  genuine  and  moving ;  a 
work  of  undeniable  talent  and  uncommon  common 
sense." — Boston  Post. 

"  It  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  note  of  original  power 
that  is  struck  ....  The  style  is  colloquial,  rapid,  full 
of  Americanisms,  easy  to  carelessness,  and  buoyant  with 
a  sense  of  superabundant  power  which  carries  the 
reader  along  like  one  of  the  rapids  of  the  author's  own 
country." — London  Daily  Neivs. 

*  *  :"  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  Price,  by  the  publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  York, 
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Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Books. 


Send  for  the  List  of  his  Books,  now  published  by  the 
Publishers  of  Plymouth  Pulpit. 

Tourgee's  New  Novel ! 

HOT    PLOWSHARES:    The  Ordeal  of  Truth.     610  pp. 

Illustrations  by  Frost.    Scene,  New  York  and  New  England:  Time,  1848  to  1861. 


"  If  Judge  Tourgee  had  never  written  another 
book,  this  one  volume  {''Hot  Plowshares")  would 
make  his  name  an  honor  to  the  literature  of  any 
country  that  might  hove  a  right  to  claim  him 
.  .  He  has  not  only  vvritten  honestly,  ^nd 
without  bias,  either  of  a  political  or  sectional  kind, 
but  with  the  tenderness  and  humanity  of  a  christian, 
and  the  refinement  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman^ 
.  .  .  It  is  startling  to  find  how  little  the  present 
Young  generation  knows  of  the  struggle  of  twenty 


years  ago.  While  diligently  crammed  with  early 
American  and  Revolutionary  history  and  the  virtues 
of  the  good  George  Washington,  they  are  left  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  profourudest  question  that 
has  ever  convulsed  this  country.  .  .  The  interest 
of  ("  Hot  Plowshares  ")  is  not  only  real  but  intensely 
dramatic,  worked  up  with  warmth,  earnestness  and 
a  wonderful  fairness  and  impartiality,  reaching  a 
climax  that  is  most  artistic  and  yet  so  human,  so 
faithfully  true  to  history." — Art  Interchange,  N.Y. 


*#*  Sold  by  all  Boohsellers,  or  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  by  the  Publishers, 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 

Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

The  Decorator^Furnistier. 


The  new  illustrated  Art  Journal  and  Guide  in  all  matters  of  Art  and 
Taste  in  the  FuiTiishing  and  Decorating  the  interior  of  the  house.  Bead- 
ing Matter  by  well  known  authors,  and  Beautiful  Designs  for  Furniture, 
Frescoes,  Screens,  Draperies,  Furnished  Booms,  Wall  Painting,  Stained 
Glass,  Carpets,  Ceramics,  with  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  all  characters 
of  Home  Decoration. 

"  Certainly  handsomer  than  most  publications." — Art  Amateur. 
"Filled  with  excellent  reading  matter  for  all  interested  in  decorations." — Art 
Interchange. 

"In  a  position  to  lend  to  its  English  contemporaries  quite  as  much  as  it  borrows." 
— The  Artist  (London). 

Subscription,  $4  per  annum.   Single  Copies,  35  Cents 
TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  THREE  MONTHS,     -    ONE  DOLLAR. 

©HE  Degoi^atoi^  and  Rui^nishei^ 

P.  O.  Box  1543.  32  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


Brain  and  Nerve  Food: 


FROM  THE  KEUVE-aiVIira  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  OX-BRAIN  AND  WHEAT  GRAIN. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES.— Restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness,  weakness  or  indigestion; 
relieves  lassitude  and  neuralgia  ;  refreshes  the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement  or  excessive  sensitiveness 
and  strengthens  a  failing  memory.  It  aids  wonderfully  in  the  mental  and  bodily  growth  of  infants  and 
children.  Under  its  use  the  teeth  come  easier,  the  bones  grow  better,  the  skin  smoothc  •,  the  brain  acquires 
more  readily  and  rests  and  sleeps  more  sweetly.  An  ill-fed  brain  learns  no  lessons,  and  is  excusable  i  fpeevish. 
It  gives  a  more  intellectual  and  happier  childhood.  It  does  away  with  that  feeling  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion  which  impels  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  directly  counteracts  a  cause  of  depravity  and 
suffering  which  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  religion  and  morality.  Not  a  secret  remedy;  formjila.  on  every  label. 
For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  mail, $1.  F.  CROSBY  &  CO.,   \Vest25th  St.,  New  York. 


REN  si 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLI-&RAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  con- 
taining ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  per- 
sons who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 
Cor.  Nassau  &  Liberty  Sts.,  New  York 

Send  for  Price  List. 
Our  Goods  are  Sold  by  First  Class  Dealers 


Mention  this  paper. 
3eDd  stamp  for  111. Circular 


WJLSON  ADJUSTABLE 

f*  1  I  A  I  n  Wth  t\\\rtychan>]ea 

I  H  f  1 1  K  of  posit  i'oNs.Parlor. 
U I  I  H I  M  Library,  Invalid 

Chair,Child'sCrib,BedorLoung? 
combining  beauty,  lightness, 
strength,  COMFORT,  sim. 
"icity. Every thing  to  an  exact 
«et'ence.'Orders  by  m  n  il  at- 
tended to  promptly.  Goods 
ippedC.O.D.  Wilson  Adjust- 
i  able  Chair  Manufacturing  Co., 
661Broadway»NewYorU 


L.  E.  WATERMAN. 


ASA  L.  SHIPMAN'S  SONS 


(Patented  Feb.  12th,  1884.) 

WATERMAN'S  "IDEAL"  FOUNTAIN  FEN 

is  warranted  to  become  your  Ideal  Pen  within  30 
days  from  date  of  purchase,  or  the  money  will  be 
refunded.  A  written  guarantee  of  this  given  with 
each  pen.  It  is  the  simplest,  cleanest,  readiest  and 
most  easily  managed  of  all  fountain  pens.  It  uses 
any  Ink,  and  writes  10  to  25  hours  with  one  filling. 
It  contains  one  of  the  best  maker's  gold  pens  ;  or 
your  favorite  pen  can  be  fitted. 
Send  for  Circular,  with  Price  List  &  Testimonials. 
Agents  "Wanted. 

THE  IDEAL  PEN  CO., 

10  Murray  St.,  Netv  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Waterman,  Manager. 

In  ordering  goods  please  mention  "Plymouth 


Especially 
those  who 
>i  sold  "Life of 
Garfield,"  will  hear  of  something  to  their  imme- 
diate interest  by  writing  FORDS,  HOWARD.  & 
HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Teachers^  Students,  and  others  having  leisure, 
may  be  profitably  employed. 


Bind  Your  Weekly  Plymouth  Pulpit! 

26  Numbers  will  make  a  Volume  of  about  500  pages. 


NEW  SERIES. 

Vol.  VIII.        Saturday,  September  20,  1884.  No 


[Whole  Number,  470.] 

Subject  .  Haste  to  be  Rich. 

Sunday  Evening  May  18,  1884. 
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A  WEEKLY  PUBLICATION 

OF 

SERMONS 

PREACHED  BY 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 

IN  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH  BROOKLYN. 
PRINTED  FROM  ELLINWOOVS  STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS. 


No.  27  Park  Place. 


ie  American  News  Company,  Agents  for  the  Trade. 

To  be  had  from  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers:  or,  Yearly,  from  the  Publisher  t 

[Price,  7  cents.     Par  Annum,  $2.] 


Plymouth  Pulpit. 


This  is  the  only  regular  publication  of  Mr.  Beecher's  current  sermons, 
the  only  one  authorized  by  him,  and  for  the  correctness  of  which  he 
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Haste  To  Be  Rich. 


"  A  faithful  man  shall  abound  with  blessings;  but  he  that  maketh  haste 
to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent.  ...  He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich 
hath  an  evil  eye,  and  considereth  not  that  poverty  shall  come  upon  him." 
— Proverbs,  xxviii:  20,  22. 

"  But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdi- 
tion. For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil:  which  while  some 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.'  — I  Timothy,  vi:  9,  10. 


This  passage  is  often  quoted,  as  if  the  declaration  were 
that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is  the  love  of  money, 
the  worship  of  money;  and  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  because  much  evil  is  the  result  of  other 
causes;  but  simply  this:  that  there  is  scarcely  an  evil 
which  the  love  of  money  may  not  lead  a  man  to.  The 
Revised  Version  has  it:  "The  love  of  money  is  a  root  of 
all  kinds  of  evil y  There  are  other  motives  by  which  men 
come  to  evil,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  universal  motives. 
The  desire  of  it  leads  to  vices  and  to  crimes;  to  the  upset- 
ting of  the  whole  fabric  of  moral  character. 

Nowhere  does  the  Bible  denounce  riches,  though  that 
has  been  the  supposition  by  many.  It  tells  men  very 
plainly  what  the  dangers  are.  It  denounces  very  strongly 
the  conduct  of  rich  men.  It  often  shows  how  riches  are  like 
rust, — corrupting,  and  destroying  men.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  motive  to  good  conduct,  and  especially  during 
the  whole  Old  Testament  period  of  history,  was  the  prom- 
ise of  secular  prosperity — abundance.    The  threat  against 
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vice,  and  oppression,  and  wrong,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
was  its  wastefulness;  the  poverty  that  should  suddenly 
come  upon  men.  And  all  the  way  through  the  Bible, 
substantially,  and  with  proper  limitations,  that  is  as- 
serted which  the  common  sense  of  the  human  race  believes 
in,  namely,  that  riches  are  a  great  blessing,  and  that  pov- 
erty is  a  great  misfortune.  "  The  destruction  of  the  poor 
is  their  poverty,"  is  the  declaration  of  the  Word  of  God; 
and  the  limitation  of  a  man's  means,  ordinarily,  and  in  the 
course  of  generations,  is  the  limitation  of  the  man  him- 
self. 

Now  if  a  man,  having  attained  to  culture,  and  having 
by  the  general  prosperity  of  human  society  been  devel- 
oped, educated  and  rich,  is  suddenly  through  some  con- 
vulsion thrown  into  poverty,  he  is  not  so  badly  off,  be- 
cause he  has  his  manhood  with  him — or  ought  to  have  it; 
but  when  you  take  the  developments  of  civilization,  bar- 
barous nations  working  up  toward  civilized  condition, 
there  never  was  a  nation  in  this  world  that  came  up  either 
by  the  force  of  moral  institutions,  or  by  the  force  of  its 
religion,  or  by  the  force  of  political  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  method  of  God's  development  and 
education  of  the  race  to  bring  men  up  these  higher  levels 
by  those  processes  by  which  men  develop  larger  means, 
various  riches,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  and  give  to  the 
household  broader  foundations,  ampler  powers. 

Though  it  goes  very  much  against  the  educated  re- 
ligious feeling  of  men  for  one  to  say  that  the  way  of  riches 
was  meant  to  be  the  way  of  religion,  yet  it  is  true.  All 
barbarous  nations  are  poor.  All  savage  nations  are  poorer 
yet.  All  nations  that  have  emerged  from  the  animal  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  are  standing  in  some  degree  of  civil 
independence  and  prosperity,  have  developed  great  riches. 
All  nations  that  are  dominant  in  the  history  of  the  time 
are  nations  that  have  attained  to  great  power  through 
riches  as  well  as  through  culture. 

Often,  therefore,  as  the  Bible  limits  the  uses  of  riches, 
points  out  their  limitations,  defines  their  duties,  inveighs 
against  their  corruption,  the  Bible  is  on  the  side  of  salu- 
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tary  wealth;  and  it  speaks  the  sentiment  of  universal  man- 
kind when  it  regards  riches  held  in  the  hand  of  virtue, 
as  being  an  eminent  blessing  from  God.  God's  scepter  is 
a  golden  scepter,  in  the  hand  of  truly  Christian,  or  moral, 
or  civilized  men. 

Now,  why  should  "  haste  "  be  condemned;  for  this  is  the 
voice  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  once  or  twice,  but  many 
times,  either  in  direct  terms  or  their  equivalents.  Why 
should  haste  to  be  rich  be  inveighed  against,  if  riches  are 
a  great  blessing?  And  why,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
the  New  Testament  respond  to  this  sentiment  by  saying, 
"  They  that  will  [that  are  minded  to]  be  rich  ?  "  Not  they 
that  strive  to  be  rich,  not  they  that  legitimately  seek 
riches,  but  they  that  have  determined,  come  what  will, 
and  cost  what  it  may,  they  will  be  rich.  Why  are  these 
things  pointed  out  and  dehorted  from? 

Irt  the  first  place,  riches  may  either  be  produced  or  col- 
lected. For  the  most  part,  the  riches  that  bless  men  are 
the  riches  that  are  either  produced,  or  are  so  improved  by 
methods  of  ingenuity  and  industry  that  their  service  is 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  raw  material. 
The  foundation  of  all  prosperity  is  production.  The  stone 
is  good  for  nothing  until  it  has  been  shaped.  Trees  are 
useless  until  they  are  felled,  and  sawn  and  built  into 
houses.  The  wool,  the  cotton,  the  soil  and  the  seed,  all 
are  to  be  developed  into  such  forms  that  they  become 
serviceable  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  He  increases  the 
riches  of  a  society  that  applies  his  reason  and  his  skill  to 
the  raw  material  of  the  globe,  or  that  brings  it  from  inert- 
ness to  positive  service,  and  gives  to  matter  the  power  of 
serving  man:  whether  it  be  in  iron,  in  steel,  in  clay,  in 
silk,  or  in  whatever  else  it  may  be,  he  that  makes  a  ma- 
terial that  is  in  its  own  nature  dead  to  uses,  rise  up,  as- 
sume forms  of  use  and  put  itself  at  the  service  of  mankind 
— he  produces  wealth.  But  then  comes  the  man  who 
utilizes  it;  who,  taking  the  next  stage,  it  may  be,  gives  to 
the  raw  material  or  product  special  value.  He  creates  it 
into  garments,  into  houses,  into  utensils,  into  instruments 
of  various  kinds.    He  perfects,  he  raises  to  a  higher  level, 
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that  which  the  first  worker  simply  produced;  and  the 
amount  of  a  man's  thought  or  skill  which  he  puts  into  his 
work,  either  of  producing  riches  or  of  giving  it  additional 
shape  and  value,  the  amount,  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  brain  that  goes  into  it,  is  the  under-law  of  value. 
The  law  of  value,  as  it  is  called,  of  need  and  of  supply,  is  a 
law;  but  it  revolves  in  a  lower  sphere.  The  foundation  of 
all  value  is  not  what  a  thing  cost  in  making  it,  but  what  is 
inherent  in  it  of  thought  and  skill.  The  gross  things 
everybody  can  produce  with  very  little  thought,  and  they 
are  the  cheapest.  The  things  which  cannot  be  developed 
except  by  experimental  education,  bring  a  higher  price 
in  society,  because  they  have  more  of  a  man  in  them. 
The  exceptional  cases,  where  a  rare  artist  in  temperament 
is  necessary,  and  the  product  is  something  addressed, 
neither  to  the  outward  form  nor  to  the  inward  appetites, 
but  to  reason,  fancy,  the  sense  of  beauty,  artistic  creations 
in  music,  statuary,  architecture,  always  bring  what  are 
called  "  fancy  prices  " — and  with  more  appropriateness  in 
the  use  of  terms  than  men  are  apt  to  suppose;  for  he  that 
works  for  the  normal  fancy  and  imagination,  for  that 
range  in  which  man  is  larger  than  any  other  creature 
created  of  God,  ought  to  have  a  gloss  over  it,  and  a  sense 
of  peculiar  service  about  it,  which  achieves  the  very  high- 
est rank  and  the  largest  prices.  But  all  the  way  through 
it  follows,  not  any  notion  of  the  time  and  the  labor  that  is 
required  to  produce  it,  but  this  law —  What  part  of  the  man 
was  used  in  producing  it?  And  to  what  part  of  a  man  is  such 
property  addressed?  That  is  the  criterion.  If,  as  in  many 
theories  among  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  day,  it  is 
the  time  and  labor  of  producing  the  thing,  then  the  blun- 
dering workman  ought  to  have  the  highest  wages,  because 
it  takes  him  a  good  deal  longer  to  do  it,  and  he  has  to  put 
in  more  work;  but  it  is  not  that.  It  is  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  brain  that  has  been  mixed  with  matter  that  de- 
termines what  property  is,  and  what  its  relative  value. 
Though  this  law  is  constantly  interfered  with,  as  all  laws 
are,  by  confusions  and  misunderstandings  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it,  it  is  fundamental  law. 
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Now,  the  man  that  produces  wealth  is  the  foundation 
man.  But  that  is  a  slow  work.  It  is  impossible  to  hasten 
nature  very  much.  A  man  that  could  sow  his  wheat 
every  night,  and  reap  in  the  morning,  would  consider  him- 
self very  fortunate  and  very  happy.  A  man  that,  owning 
an  iron  mine,  could  draw  metal  as  he  did  water  from  a 
fountain,  and  ship  it  abroad,  would  consider  himself  very 
fortunate.  But  a  man  can  do  neither.  Man  is  the  servant 
of  the  seasons.  He  sows  in  the  autumn  or  spring.  With 
long  patience  he  waits,  as  James  says,  like  the  husband- 
man for  the  harvest;  and  little  by  little,  year  by  year,  the 
man  attains  larger  and  larger  means,  greater  competency; 
and  by  and  by,  to  riches;  and  any  man  that  undertakes 
to  run  ahead  of  processes  of  this  kind  in  producing  runs 
against  natural  law.  Natural,  do  we  say  ?  it  is  moral  law, 
just  as  much  as  any  other  law.,  It  is  the  law  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  that  a  man  should  render  an  equiva- 
lent for  every  stage  of  value.  Sudden  wealth  is  not  hasty 
wealth,  necessarily;  I  am  speaking  of  the  production  and 
development  of  riches.  A  man  may  become  suddenly  rich 
and  the  misfortune  may  not  entirely  destroy  him,  though  he 
must  be  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  stamina  if  it  does  not: 
but  a  man  that  is  making  haste  to  develop  riches  is  a 
man  that  is  a  culprit;  because,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  production  of  wealth,  slowness  is  in- 
dispensable; and  he  that  makes  haste  undertakes  to  de- 
velop wealth  without  the  necessary  condition — relativity, 
quid  pro  quo, — he  is  disregardful  of  the  great  law  of  equity; 
namely,  equivalence.  Whoever  has  an  increase  of  wealth 
must  have  had  that  wealth  due  to  him  by  an  amount  of 
service  that  holds  some  just  relation  between  the  wealth 
received  and  the  effort  that  he  has  put  forth. 

The  production  of  wealth  connects  itself  with  benevo- 
lence, with  sympathy.  A  man  that  is  laboring  for  the 
development  of  property,  as  distinguished  from  money,  is 
contributing  not  alone  to  the  welfare  of  himself,  though 
he  may  be  the  chief  enjoyer,  but  "is  actually  increasing 
the  common  wealth.  The  man  that  builds  a  house  lives  in 
it  and  glories  in  it;  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  common  wealth 
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as  well  as  his  own.  A  man  that  manufactures  agricultural 
implements  receives  a  certain  reward  for  that:  but  he  is  a 
benefactor;  he  abbreviates  labor  everywhere.  The  man 
that  invents  a  better  loom  is,  usually,  the  first  one  that  en- 
joys the  wealth-profits  of  his  invention;  but  it  spreads  its 
wings,  and  goes  abroad,  and  works  everywhere,  on  the 
Ganges  as  well  as  on  the  Mississippi,  the  world  over;  and 
every  contribution  to  wealth  of  a  permanent  kind  is  a 
contribution  made  by  a  man  to  the  welfare  of  his  kind  and 
of  the  whole  world.  The  individual  gets  rich  by  the  differ- 
ence between  permanent  wealth  and  consumable  wealth. 

It  is  a  sad  thing,  but  it  is  nevertheless  in  the  main  true, 
that  the  producers  of  wealth  are  obliged  to  eat  up  the  larger 
part  of  their  product  in  order  to  have  strength  to  work; 
and  a  man  who  has  to  work  15  hours  in  the  day,  when  the 
product  of  12  of  those  hours  is  only  just  enough  to  clothe 
him  and  to  feed  him — that  man  has  but  a  very  small  mar- 
gin left.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
made  man  like  a  machine,  that  would  run  and  work  for- 
ever— that  would  never  wear  out,  and  never  need  food  or 
rest.  But  it  is  not  so.  What  is  left  at  the  end  of  every 
year,  that  which  was  not  necessary  to  maintain  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  is  what  we  may  call  the  permanent  wealth  of 
a  man.  It  is  a  slow  accumulation,  taking  the  world  at 
large.  Collectors  of  wealth  that  other  men  have  produced 
may  get  rich  speedily  and  safely;  but  producers  of  wealth, 
by  the  very  divine  law,  must  go  patiently,  and  continue 
through  long  times.  So  he  that  makes  haste  to  get  rich 
is  liable  to  fall  into  the  violation  of  this  fundamental  law 
of  equivalents;  that  is,  into  fraudulent  ways. 

But  every  man  that  is  developing  or  producing  riches 
is  at  the  same  time  educating  himself  in  morals,  or  should 
be;  for  the  fundamental  conditions  of  increase  lie  in  the 
man  himself.  Patience  is  a  great  moral  quality;  it  is  an- 
other name  for  self-control;  and  self-control  is  only  an- 
other name  for  government  inside  of  the  man,  by  which 
all  the  different  parts  *of  his  nature  are  subordinated  one 
to  another,  and  obliged  to  act  in  appropriate  harmony. 
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The  man  who  gets  wealth  legitimately  is  usually  himself 
built  up  in  inward  riches  fully  as  much  as  he  builds  up 
his  estate  in  outward  wealth.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
men  have  to  work  long  and  hard,  because  long  and  hard 
work  prepares  a  man  for  the  use  and  for  the  larger  enjoy- 
ment of  riches,  by  and  by,  when  he  has  attained  it.  Men 
that  come  to  riches  suddenly  are  usually  either  very 
much  injured  or  entirely  destroyed  by  it,  simply  because 
they  have  not  been  trained  to  use  it.  They  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  it  does  what  it  pleases  with 
them. 

So,  the  development  of  wealth  requires  time,  not  only 
from  the  nature  of  production,  but  also  because  God  de- 
signed it  to  be  an  education  in  all  the  minor  moral  quali- 
ties. As,  for  example,  in  moderation,  in  industry,  in  tem- 
perance, in  loyalty,  in  fidelity,  in  respect  for  others'  rights 
that  co-operate  with  men;  for  in  the  immense  complica- 
tion of  riches  men  are  in  partnership  with  men  they  never 
saw.  They  are  in  partnership  with  a  thousand  men  that 
directly  or  indirectly  are  co-operating  with  them,  either 
developing  the  materials,  or  bringing  them  to  certain 
stages  of  preparation;  so  that  a  man  has  somebody  above 
him  and  somebody  below  him,  and  on  every  side  of  him. 
Everywhere  men  are  in  relation;  and  the  rights  of  men 
are  perpetually  brought  up.  Crises  are  the  legislation  of 
rights;  and  a  man,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  put  it  in 
the  terms  of  philosophy,  must  be  loyal  to  his  fellow-labor- 
ers; and  he  must  have  fidelity  to  the  interest  he  is  serving. 
A  man  is  bound  to  have  truth;  for  although  for  a  short 
race  truth  and  honesty  may  not  be  necessary,  although  where 
a  man,  for  instance,  needs  to  be  but  a  year  in  a  place,  he 
can  run  through  that  time  some  way  or  another;  yet,  if 
he  means  to  thrive  through  long  periods,  honesty  and 
truthfulness  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  prosperity. 
Thus,  in  the  long  period  of  industry,  by  which  men  ac- 
cumulate wealth — (I  discriminate  wTealth  descended  from 
one's  ancestors,  from  that  which  we  ourselves  accumulate; 
and  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  men  that  are  working 
for  wealth  are  men  that  are  to  develop   it  themselves 
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with  very  little  ancestral  help) — in  regard  to  the  great 
mass  of  men  that  are  developing  wealth,  it  is  a  school  for 
what  are  called  minor  moral  qualities.  But  these  are  foun- 
dation qualities.  They  are  those  foundation  moralities  on 
which  all  possible  spirituality  is  ultimately  to  be  built; 
you  eviscerate  religion  when  you  take  away  loyalty, 
truth,  fidelity,  honesty,  economy  ;  the  production  of 
wealth  is  the  school  in  which  to  learn  all  these  things; 
and  men  are  defective  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
leave  any  of  them  out  or  imperfectly  learned. 

Haste  to  be  rich  is  also  a  great  danger  to  men  because 
it  tempts  them  to  employ  illegitimate  means — sleights, 
craft,  disingenuous  ways,  greed,  violations  of  honesty. 
Men  feel  that  they  can  jump  laws;  they  feel,  too  often, 
that  they  are  smarter  than  the  experience  that  is  tradi- 
tional; they  reason  with  themselves,  "Men  have  been 
fools  to  go  through  such  long  processes;  they  have  taken 
these  circuitous  routes,  and  have  had  a  superstitious  ob- 
servance of  moralities:  if  they  had  the  courage  to  go 
cross-lots  they  could  come  to  the  same  results  in  less  than 
half  the  time;  "  and  so  they  jump  the  boundary  line,  and 
run  across  the  great  roads  that  have  been  unfolded  and  de- 
veloped by  experience, — and  come  to  destruction.  They 
think  they  are  weaving  cordage;  but  they  are  only  run- 
ning spiders'  webs  up  and  down  their  ship;  and  the  first 
storm  will  break  and  destroy  the  whole  of  them.  It  ap- 
peals to  a  certain  conceit — a  subtle  element.  "  Seest  thou 
a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit'*  There  is  more  hope  of 
the  fool  than  of  him."  The  moment  a  man  thinks  he 
knows  more  than  has  been  ascertained  in  ages  gone  by, 
the  moment  a  man  thinks  all  the  lessons  of  all  mankind 
about  which  the  public  now  are  agreed,  are  for  fools  and 
weak  men,  and  says,  "  I  am  young,  I  am  strong,  I  can  up- 
set these,  I  am  smart,"  that  moment  he  builds  in  great 
haste,  and  with  great  waste.  How  many  persons  have 
you  seen  that  sprang  suddenly  into  publicity,  and  were 
the  center  of  fools'  admiration,  and  their  shining  fabric 
ran  up,  wonderful  in  its  rapidity!  But  it  was  all  hollow; 
its  pretence  was  a  lie;  it  had  no  roots;  it  had  no  just  foun- 
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dation;  it  was  building  on  sand — gold  sand — and  when 
the  storm  descended,  and  the  wind  blew,  great  was  the 
fall  of  it,  because  it  was  built  upon  shifting  sand,  and  not 
upon  the  rock  of  principle.  If  there  were  no  other  ad- 
vantage in  the  great  commercial  outbursts  and  explosions 
that  we  occasionally  see,  there  would  be  this  advantage: 
there  would  be  a  constant  text  and  lesson  by  which  moral 
teachers  might  warn  the  young,  "  Beware  of  that  haste  to 
be  rich  which  leads  almost  inevitably  to  dishonest  process- 
es, to  want  of  legitimate  industries,  to  disobedience  of 
ascertained  laws  of  morality  in  all  forms  of  business. 
And  while  we  compassionate  the  men  that  have  run  a 
career  of  folly,  and  are  very  sorry  for  them,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  them  that  they  have  given  us  one  more  illustration 
of  the  certainty  of  those  forces  which  bring  penalty  to  the 
violators  of  God's  great  fundamental  laws. 

Then,  haste  runs  along  the  edge  of  so  many  dangers  that 
a  man's  head  must  be  peculiarly  well  set  on  his  shoulders, 
and  his  brain  must  be  very  solid  and  sober,  if  he  does  not 
topple  over  into  them.  I  would  not  like  to  drive  a  hundred 
miles  upon  the  very  edge  of  a  cliff,  a  thousand  feet  be- 
low which  was  a  rocky  bottom.  My  wheel  might  come 
off;  my  horse  might  prove  untrue;  my  harness  might 
break;  the  rock  might  crumble  under  me.  With  these, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  that  might  happen,  I  should 
prefer  to  have  so  many  yards  between  me  and  the  cliff  as 
to  make  safety  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty. 

Now,  there  are  courses  of  life  that  may  not  be  in  and  of 
themselves  wrong,  but  that  are  dangerous,  because  they 
run  along  the  line  of  faults,  or  vices,  or  crimes,  so  near 
that  the  least  disturbance  or  unforeseen  accident  will  top- 
ple the  man  over.  A  man  does  not  mean  to  cheat  his 
neighbor,  but  he  borrows  all  the  money  he  can  in  his 
neighborhood — the  widow's  little  patrimony,  the  orphan's 
little  extra  sum  laid  up,  as  yeast  is;  and  he  does  not  mean 
to  prove  a  scoundrel;  but  he  collects  and  collects,  and 
knows  he  is  subjecting  himself  to  all  the  liabilities  of  vice 
and  crime,  because  he  has  no  guaranty  of  absolute  safety; 
and  he  puts  himself,  his  manhood  and  his  honor  at  the 
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mercy  of  an  accident.  No  man  has  a  right  to  do  that. 
The  thing  itself  is  wrong,  not  because  it  is  wrong  to  bor- 
row other  men's  money,  not  because  it  is  wrong  to  use  it, 
giving  them  due  interest  and  payment  for  the  use  of  it, 
but  because  it  puts  a  man  in  such  a  situation  that  his 
honor,  his  honesty,  his  manhood  or  his  scoundrelism,  are 
made  to  turn  on  things  that  he  cannot  control;  and  no 
man  has  a  right  to  do  that.  That  is  the  case  with  all 
fiduciary  trusts.  No  man  has  a  right,  conducting  an 
institution  which  involves  the  interests  of  thousands  of 
people,  to  put  them  in  a  market  subject  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  that  market.  He  may  think  he  is  shielded 
enough,  but  that  is  conceit.  Experience  shows  that  it  is 
not  safe:  and  a  man  who  by  such  use  of  his  position  and 
means,  though  honestly  intended,  makes  his  trust  liable 
to  sudden  change  and  overthrow,  makes  himself  a  crimi- 
nal almost  in  advance;  and  fortunate  is  he  if  he  does 
not  come  out  a  criminal.  There  is  a  profound  lesson  of 
integrity  in  such  things  as  these;  for  as  society  grows 
more  complex  and  civilized,  has  more  cross  lines  and  pur- 
poses, the  law  of  strictest  integrity  and  honor  grows  more 
and  more  stringent  and  necessary,  and  must  do  so. 

A  man,  therefore,  that  is  making  haste  to  be  rich  is 
tempted  to  ostentation;  for  riches  quickly  earned  are  like 
new  wine,  which  is  strong.  But  ostentation  is  expensive,  and 
there  is  many  a  man  that  is  tempted  to  ostentation  by  the 
sudden  increment  of  his  riches,  whether  it  be  in  houses,  in 
lands,  in  equipage,  in  luxurious  furnishings,  in  a  sumptuous 
table,  in  yachts,  in  horses  and  hounds,  in  coaches,  or  what 
not.  These  things  are  not  necessary  to  him;  they  do  not 
increase  the  sum  of  his  happiness;  but  they  add  to  his  care; 
they  are  wasting  him  perpetually.  Usually  men  whose 
central  motive  in  such  circumstances  is  vanity,  who  love 
the  praise  of  men,  who  like  to  parade  themselves — these 
peacock-moraled  men  that  display  their  broad-spread  tails 
in  bright  colors  and  spots  radiant  all  over — men  seeking 
sudden  riches  are  tempted  to  this  ostentation,  that  almost 
invariably  carries  with  it  waste  and  quick  destruction. 
Men  are  tempted  by  rapidly-acquired  wealth  to  self  indul- 
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gence,  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  animal  pleasures. 
Some  not.  There  are  men  that  have  very  little  temptation 
on  that  side.  Their  blood  is  cool;  their  digestion  is  im- 
perfect; their  body  is  not  voluminous;  they  are  rather  cold, 
rather  unsocial;  they  are  held  back  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  palate,  because  there  is  a  steady  quarrel  between  the 
palate  and  the  stomach.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
everybody;  and  how  often  do  you  see  that  men,  when  they 
come  into  the  possession  of  wealth,  soon  run  riot!  How 
they  gather  around  about  them  the  bands  of  pleasure! 
How,  like  the  prodigal,  they  waste  their  substance  in 
riotous  living,  and,  as  the  elder  brother  pointed  out,  who 
was  an  ascetic  man  and  did  not  know  what  pleasure  of  the 
body  meant,  they  have  "  consumed  their  substance  with 
harlots."  How  oftentimes,  as  will  not  fade  from  the  mem- 
ory of  most  of  you,  men  who  have  by  vast  increments  of 
sudden  wealth  not  honestly  obtained  have  ridden  shameless 
through  the  streets  parading  their  base  vices  and  abomin- 
able iniquity!  It  is  not  true  that  all  men  who  get  rich 
suddenly  and  largely  are  going  to  do  thus;  but  men  run 
along  the  edge  of  danger;  and  who  will  topple  over  and 
who  will  not  no  man  can  tell  beforehand. 

Men  having  sudden  wealth  are  apt  to  become  cruel 
through  indifference  to  other  men's  rights.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  society-robber.  A  man  may  be  clothed  in  silk, 
and  move  through  society  with  sweet  smile,  and  may  be 
genial  in  his  way,  and  yet  at  the  bottom  he  may  be  a 
waster  of  other  men.  There  are  certain  men  who  do  not 
regard  others  except  as,  "  I  pay  my  men,  of  whom  I  have 
1,000,  their  daily  wages,  and  what  can  I  be  expected  to  do 
more?  And  when  the  times  are  hard  I  cut  down  their 
wages.  I  don't  cut  down  my  own  expenses,  but  I  can  cut 
their  wages.  What  can  be  expected  more?"  And  at  last 
men  come  to  think  of  their  fellow  laborers  in  the  commu- 
nity from  time  to  time  as  so  much  timber.  If  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  hewed  they  don't  hew  it;  but  if  the  archi- 
tect says,  "  You  need  it  twelve  inches  across,"  just  so  much 
is  hewed  off,  or  "  six  inches  more,''  and  they  hew  off  the 
rest;  and  men  act  toward  their  fellow  men  as  if  they  were 
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so  much  oak,  pine,  or  leather,  to  cut  away  or  throw  away 
as  a  matter  of  self  interest;  and  the  interests  of  others  are  not 
considered  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  haunted  with  dangers 
in  certain  directions,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  man 
himself  as  a  moral  agent,  and  nothing  in  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  human  society  is  more  dangerous,  than  for 
one  to  heap  up  vast  treasures  and  be  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  human  society. 

Then,  too,  anxiety,  haste,  is  apt  to  change  into  idolatry; 
and  the  very  ends  which  men  have  in  life  are  neglected, 
and  the  man's  wealth  becomes  as  an  idol  which  he 
worships.  Ordinarily,  a  million  dollars  is  a  fair  subsistence 
— ought  to  be — for  a  man;  but  it  isn't.  It  is  only  a  tempt- 
ation. When  a  man  begins  life  he  is  apt  to  say  to  himself : 
"  Now  if  I  ever  get  to  that  condition  in  which  I  can  com- 
mand, say  $150,000,  or  $200,000,  that  will  do  me,  and*  I  will 
retire,  and  live  moderately,  and  enjoy  my  life,  and  bring  up 
my  family."  That  would  be  the  case  in  France,  where  they 
area  great  deal  more  moderate  than  they  are  in  America; 
but  not  in  America.  A  man  that  has  got  $150,000  and  be- 
gins to  talk  about  retiring,  thinks:  "  Why,  you  fool  !  The 
idea  of  retiring!  You  have  just  got  going  !"  And  he 
kindles  and  says:  "Well,  I  think  I  will  stay  until  I  have 
doubled  it."  Poverty  breeds  money  slowly,  but  wealth 
breeds  wealth  very  fast;  yet  there  is  so  much  that  a  man  can 
do  when  he  begins  to  amass  capital,  that  he  stays  until  he  has 
got  $500,000.  That  would  make  his  father  stare;  but  he  has 
got  it,  and  he  doesn't  use  the  whole  interest  of  it.  Ask  him 
what  he  is  doing.  "Well,"  he  says,  "I  am  in  business  yet; 
I  am  increasing  my  stock."  Five  hundred  thousand 
becomes  a  million.  "  Now  what  are  you  doing  with  your 
million — the  income  of  it?"  "Well,  I  am  rolling  it  over 
into  the  capital  again  " — compound  interest.  And  it  be- 
comes two  millions.  "  What  are  you  doing  with  it  ?  Are 
you  helping  the  poor  by  better  tenements?"  "  O,  no." 
"Are  you  founding  memorial  institutions?"  "O,  no.  I 
am  going  to,  though,  some  day  or  other.  When  I  die  I 
think  I  will  do  something."  You  are  dead  already,  only 
you  don't  know  it !    Two  million — "  A  good  start  !  "  And 
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there  are  ever  so  many  of  them;  and  they  talk  about  invest- 
ments, and  about  stocks,  and  what  to  do  with  their  treas- 
ure, and  say,  "  Soul,  take  thine  ease;  thou  hast  much  laid  up 
for  thee;  "  and  God  says,  that  same  night,  and  says  it  every 
night:  "  Thou  fool!"  But  two  millions  of  dollars — what  is 
that  in  America  ?  Why,  I  would  despise  two  millions — if  I 
had  them,  I  mean!  A  man  that  has  two  millions — Sinai 
would  thunder  to  him,  "Make  more" — his  Mount  Sinai.  And 
so  the  anvil  is  plied  day  and  night,  and  sparks  fly  all  the 
while.  He  has  got  four  or  five  million  dollars.  "  Now,"  he 
says,  "  I  can  associate  with  my  equals."  And  they  talk 
about  each  other.  "  What  do  you  think  Mr.  A.  is  worth  ?" 
"I  don't  know;  I  knew  when  he  came  to  town — to  New 
York,  about  ten  years  ago,  he  had  only  eight  or  ten  hun- 
dred thousand.  He  must  be  up  in  the  millions;  I  don't 
know  exactly."  Mr.  B.  ?— "  So  much."  Mr.  C.  ?— "  So 
much."  "  Well,  do  you  suppose  he  has  got  as  much  as  D.  ?  " 
Hear  these  fools  talk  among  themselves.  What  for  ?  On 
any  question  that  ought  to  appertain  to  knowledge,  to 
virtue,  to  benevolence,  to  manhood  ?  O,  no.  They  are 
talking  aoout  which  has  the  most  arithmetic  in  his  money. 
That  is  their  conversation.  They  are  idolators  of  gold. 
They  walk  around  thinking,  as  the  fool  of  Babylon,  and  say- 
ing: "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  a  great  city  ?  and  I  have 
builded  it." 

So  then,  the  very  ends  of  life  which  wealth  was  meant  to 
develop  and  establish  are  actually  sacrificed  by  those  that 
fall  under  the  love  of  money.  Not  the  love  of  what  money 
can  do,  not  the  ambition  of  doing  something  with  one's 
money,  but  the  love  of  money.  We  laugh  to  scorn  the  poor 
idolator  who  worships  an  image  of  gold;  and  we  marvel 
that  such  creatures  as  the  Athenians  should  ever  have  wor- 
shipped Jupiter  carved  in  ivory  and  gold  by  the  hand  of 
Phidias.  We  marvel  that  any  one  can  worship  anything 
that  has  no  breath  of  life  but  is  mere  matter.  Why  should 
we  marvel  ?  I  can  raise  a  whole  regiment  of  just  such  men. 
I  could  march  them,  I  was  going  to  say,  the  whole  length 
of  Wall  street.  Idolators,  worshipers  of  gold  and  silver, 
they  are,  and  with  this  difference — that  their  gods  are  not 
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carved  even  into  an  image.  They  are  without  form, 
and  void.  Men's  whole  lives  are  regulated  by  this 
illicit  love  of  riches  which  are  useless  to  them.  For  let 
me  tell  you,  that  the  power  of  riches  is  what  it  can  do 
for  humanity.  If  it  can  make  you  happier,  if  it  gives  you 
more  exalted  leisure,  more  knowledge,  or  opportunities  for 
it;  if  it  enables  you  to  bring  up  your  family  in  a  wider 
and  better  sphere:  if  it  overflows,  and  produces  in  your 
town  and  neighborhood  public  benefaction;  if  you  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  stream,  as  it  were,  that  waters  the  city 
of  God  in  this  world,  blessed  is  your  wealth,  and  you,  that 
you  are  permitted  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  way.  But 
wealth  unused  is  wealth  that  is  dead.  Unused  wealth  is 
of  no  more  use  to  a  community  than  are  the  men  that  lie 
in  mausoleums  a  thousand  years  old — the  dust  of  the 
sepulcher.  Money  is  like  powder.  It  has  no  power  until 
it  is  set  off.  Yet  how  many  men  there  are  who  are  the 
headquarters  of  Mammon!  How  many  there  are  that  are 
no  more  intellectual  and  moral  than  the  animals  are  that 
bring  down  their  gold  from  the  mine!  How  many  there 
are  that  are  mere  skins  to  carry  money  in! 

You  laugh  at  this;  but  there  are  some  here  that  will  be 
it.  As  a  mere  sentiment  of  a  sermon  you  will  all  say: 
"That  is  the  way  to  talk  it;  that  man  has  the  courage  to 
say  these  things  to  rich  men;"  but  you  will  go  and  fall 
into  that  trap;  little  by  little  you  will  be  discontented  with 
small  wages,  honest  development  and  increment;  and  you 
will  want  to  build  in  the  night  and  day,  being  tempted  on 
the  way,  and  beginning  to  worship  your  gain,  your  get- 
ting. There  are  plenty  of  young  men,  too  young  to  have 
been  corrupted  yet,  who  I  am  afraid  you  will  yet  see 
ploughed  with  wrinkles  of  avarice  all  over  their  faces;  and 
yet  the  voice  of  wisdom  has  been  crying  thousands  of 
years:  "They  that  will  be  rich  shall  fall  into  lusts  that  de- 
stroy the  soul."  "He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  con- 
sidered not  that  poverty  shall  come  upon  him," — for  that 
is  another  strong  point  that  I  have  not  time  this  evening 
to  discuss;  riches  that  come  quick,  go  quick.  Baseless 
wealth,  gathered  without  fair  equivalent,  shall  melt  away 
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and  leave  its  possessor  in  proverty.  And  all  the  experience, 
in  all  the  cities,  and  in  all  the  great  streams  of  commerce, 
and  everywhere,  says  "Amen"  to  these  declarations;  and 
the  times  in  which  we  live  are  full  of  voices  and  full  of 
warnings,  and  are  saying  to  men:  "  Your  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  you  possess."  A 
man's  life  is  in  himself — not  in  outward  things.  A  man 
that  is  bankrupt  when  his  property  goes  has  not  been  a  man. 
To  be  a  true  man,  surrounded  with  true  riches,  one  should 
be  able  to  say:  "  I  am  richer  inside  than  I  am  outside.  There 
is  many  and  many  a  man  who,  like  an  athlete,  does  not  go 
into  the  arena  for  high  conflict  until  he  has  stripped  him- 
self of  all  encumbering  clothes,  and  stands  in  his  naked- 
ness, that  every  muscle  may  have  free  play  in  his  conflict 
with  some  adversary.  There  are  men  that  never  seem  so 
noble  and  strong  as  when  God  has  stripped  them  of  all 
their  possessions,  and  left  nothing  but  them;  and  the 
grandest  thing  there  is  this  side  of  the  throne  of  God  is  a 
man.  If  it  be  a  thing  that  carries  a  man's  name  imperish- 
able down  the  ages  with  Praxiteles,  Phidias,  Canova,  or 
Thorwaldsen;  if  to  have  made  a  simulacrum  of  a  man, 
and  have  clothed  it  in  beauty,  carries  a  man  to  immor- 
tality, how  much  more  to  be  the  man  himself,  in  the 
clarity  of  reason,  in  the  glory  of  moral  nature,  with  a 
true  conscience,  with  a  beaming  love,  with  absolute 
fidelity,  with  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  walking  among 
men  a  benefactor  on  every  side,  gathering  that  he  may 
distribute,  ripening  his  fields  that  he  may  have  grain  to 
give,  to  eat,  and  to  sow  again  !  A  man  is  the  grandest 
thing  this  side  of  God — should  be,  for  he  is  the  son  of 
God,  and  the  heir  of  immortality. 

The  events  that  take  place  every  day  are  God's  furrows. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  pulpit  to  sow  seeds  of  instruction 
whenever  any  furrows  open;  and  the  times  we  have  been 
living  in  for  the  last  few  weeks,  the  premonitions  of 
which  have  been  months  in  the  air  to  the  prophetic  eye, 
are  the  ploughings  of  God.  Now  is  our  time  to  sow  the 
seed  of  instruction.  And  let  me  say  to  every  young  man, 
Have  you  an  end  in  life?    Have  you  an  ambition?  What 
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is  it?  Does  it  involve  the  making  of  yourself?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  make  money.  I  have  no  word  to  say  against 
that.  It  is  very  well  to  have  power,  skill  and  wisdom;  but 
every  man  that  builds  for  himself  must  build  round 
about  a  pure  heart,  and  round  about  a  true  conscience, 
illumined  by  a  noble  love.  And  whatever  your  aim  of  life 
is,  aim  first  to  make  yourself  worthy  of  life.  Whatever 
hope  you  have  of  salvation,  see  to  it  that  you  are  salvable, 
and  that  you  are  such  as  could  live  in  heaven,  could  speak 
its  language,  could  know  its  joys,  could  stand  unabashed 
— not  sinless,  but  aspiring — in  the  presence  of  the  all-loving 
God. 


HASTE  TO  BE  RICH. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

How  much  need  have  we,  our  Father,  of  forgiveness  and  of  compassion; 
compassion  for  our  infirmities,  that  stand  thick  around  about  us,  and  for- 
giveness for  our  transgressions.  For  we  have  done  the  things  which  we 
knew  to  be  wrong,  and  we  have  neglected  the  things  which  we  knew  to  be 
right,  and  our  duty.  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wouldst  continue  that 
gracious  care  of  us  which  comes  only  from  divine  love,  and  bring  us  into 
the  same  spirit  as  thine,  that  we  may,  toward  all  that  are  around  about  us, 
exercise  that  grace  and  mercy  by  which  we  live  at  thy  hand. 

We  pray  that  thou  wouldst  deliver  us  from  the  power  of  the  world,  that 
carries  us  away  from  duty,  that  we  may  not  forget,  in  the  whirl  of  every 
day,  the  great  ends  of  life;  that  we  may  see  to  it,  while  building  outwardly 
in  things  that  perish,  that  we  build  more  substantially  within.  The  soul, 
that  cannot  die — grant  that  we  may  give  to  it  our  chief  desire,  and  con- 
strain all  things  to  serve  it,  and  not  to  make  it  a  slave  and  servant  of  all 
outward  things. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wouldst,  in  the  battle  of  life,  give  us  courage, 
and  though  often  cast  down,  let  us  never  be  destroyed.  With  such  a  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation,  may  we  be  conquerors,  and  more  than  conquerors,  led 
of  thee,  inspired  by  thee.  Compassed,  day  by  day,  may  we  be  able  to 
walk,  if  need  be,  in  defiance  of  the  world;  but  may  we  walk  rather  in  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  toward  it.  And  help  us  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  thee,  and  to  our  fellow  men,  and  to  ourselves,  cheerfully, 
lovingly.  Help  us  to  resist  whatever  in  us  and  around  us  is  harmful,  that 
shall  sully  the  purity  of  our  imagination,  or  that  shall  in  any  wise  dull  our 
love  and  our  conscience. 

We  pray  that  we  may  thus,  from  day  to  day,  be  manifestly  the  disciples 
of  our  great  teacher,  Jesus  Christ.  And  may  men,  beholding  the  good  and 
the  beauty,  and  the  happiness  of  the  Christ  life,  themselves  become  scholars 
in  thy  school,  following  after  thee,  listening  to  thy  word,  accepting  thy 
service — that  service  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  whose  burden  is  light.  And 
so,  we  pray  thee,  may  we  go  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  until 
thy  will  has  been  attained,  and  we  are  prepared  to  be  transplanted.  Then 
give  us  room  in  the  upper  and  blessed  world. 

Give  to  us  faith  and  hope  to  live  by;  give  to  us  hope  and  fruition  in 
death;  give  to  us  coronation  and  glory  in  the  world  that  is  to  come.  And 
to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit;  Amen. 
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PRAYER  AT  CLOSE  OF  SERMON. 

Grant  to  us  the  wisdom  that  is  necessary  in  all  the  conduct  of  life,  our 
Father.  Teach  us  as  we  try  to  teach  our  children — more  wisely  teach  us. 
And  grant  that  even  our  mistakes  may  rise  up  to  guide  us,  and  when  we 
behold  the  mistakes  of  others,  while  we  seek  to  rescue  them  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  them,  grant  that  we  may  read  likewise  the  lessons  which  they 
make  for  us. 

We  pray  for  the  young.  We  pray  that  they  may  grow  up  in  truth,  in 
immaculate  truth,  in  honor,  in  unadulterated  honor,  in  love  unfeigned,  in 
benevolence  broad  as  the  atmosphere  which  they  breathe,  in  reverence  to 
their  God  and  to  their  Saviour.  And  so  rear  a  generation  of  men  to  praise 
thee,  and  make  the  ways  of  holiness  beautiful  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  And 
to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit ;  Amen. 
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The  Highest  Things. 


"  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever.  I  command  you.  Henceforth  I 
call  you  not  servants;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth:  but 
I  have  called  you  friends;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  unto  you." — John  xv:  14,  15. 


Modern  criticism  has  been  directed  with  more  concen- 
trated power  upon  the  gospel  of  John  than  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  however,  return- 
ing, after  a  relative  period  of  doubt  and  skepticism,  not  as 
to  the  canonicity,  but  as  to  the  real  historic  verity  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  as  a  writing.  And  every  year,  more  and 
more,  it  is  received  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  inspired  New 
Testament. 

Indeed,  I  hardly  see  how  one  who  has  any  sympathy  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  superior  nature  of  Christ 
could  consent  to  omit  that  gospel.  To  my  mind,  the  New 
Testament  without  John  would  be  very  much  like  a  golden 
candlestick  and  a  candle  with  the  flame  blown  out.  It 
is  the  very  point  of  illumination.  What  a  man  is  without 
any  recognition  of  his  mind  and  soul,  that,  I  should  say, 
the  New  Testament  would  be  without  the  Gospel  of  John. 

In  the  ancient  Church  the  synoptical  gospels,  of  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke,  were  called  the  bodily  life  of  Christ — 
Mark  and  Matthew  particularly,  and  that  of  John  was  called 
the  spiritual  life  of  Christ. 

Quite  aside,  however,  from  mere  criticism,  I  think  the 
words  of  John  give  just  as  much  an  inward  life  of  Christ 
as  befits  his  historic  outward  life,  and  his  claims  as  the 
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Saviour  of  the  World  and  the  representative  in  the  world 
of  his  Father,  God. 

Other  gospels  give  us  what  he  said  and  did,  though  not 
without  many  luminous  points  beside.  But  John,  more 
than  they  all,  gives  what  Christ  was;  the  movement  of 
his  thought  and  of  his  affections,  and  the  relation  of  the 
whole  interior  mechanism  of  his  life  with  the  great  invis- 
ible world  and  with  the  moral  sphere  in  which  God  dwells. 
It  is  the  unexpressed  Christ,  as  reflected  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  sympathetic  disciple.  If  it  be  the  inven- 
tion of  a  later  day,  I  had  almost  said  that  the  man  who 
invented  it  was  himself  worthy  to  be  called  divine;  so  full 
is  it  of  subtile  spiritual  elements  not  ordinarily  revealed  to 
the  largest  natures  ;  profound  moral  depths,  to  the  sound- 
ing of  which  our  experience  has  not  yet  enabled  us.  The 
contrast  in  it  of  the  human  and  of  the  divine,  of  this  world 
and  of  the  invisible  world,  make  it  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able book  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  Every  step  of 
criticism  which  shall  destroy  its  historic  verity  only  leaves 
the  problem  of  its  origin  more  and  more  marvelous.  But 
it  will  not  be  destroyed.  It  will  stand,  the  noblest  of  the 
four. 

In  the  passage  which  we  have  selected,  we  have  the  mar- 
row of  the  New  Testament:  namely,  the  conscious  unity  of 
man  with  God.  There  is  a  popular  impression,  which 
perhaps  is  necessary  to  the  stages  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  human  mind  and  consciousness, — there  is  an  idea 
of  religion,  which  might  almost  be  said  to  be  mechanical  or 
machine-working:  that  by  nature  men  are  sinful;  that  un- 
der certain  influences  they  wake  up  to  that  consciousness; 
that  they  have  a  stroke  of  joy  which  tells  them  that  they 
are  now  salvable;  and  that  then  they  go  on  living  about 
as  well  as  they  know  how,  and  expect  to  get  to  heaven. 
This  is  a  kind  of  outside  and  mechanical  view  of  the  en- 
trance of  a  man  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  his  issue 
into  the  great  world  beyond. 

But  we  have  in  John,  and  nowhere  else  more  strikingly 
portrayed  than  here,  the  fact  that  the  Christian  life  is  an 
unfolding.    As  he  himself  said,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  as 
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a  grain  of  mustard  seed;  the  smallest  of  seeds  when 
planted,  but  it  grows  by  gradual  evolution  to  be  the  tree 
in  which  the  birds  lodge.  It  is  a  hidden  evolution:  no 
man  sees  any  effect  when  it  is  first  put  in.  No  man,  ever 
by  watching,  can  see  any  working;  nevertheless  the  leaven 
of  last  night  is  discerned  in  the  loaf  of  this  morning.  It 
is  an  unfolding  series  of  gradual  elevations,  developments; 
it  is  the  process  by  which  a  soul  germinant  in  the  body, 
is  clearing  itself,  step  by  step,  of  the  exclusive  influence  of 
physical  things,  gaining  to  itself  spiritual  power,  and  pre- 
paring itself,  by  and  by,  to  break  out  into  blossom  in  the 
other  life.  And  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Henceforth 
I  call  you  not  slaves  " — or  if  you  choose  to  put  a  miti- 
gated meaning  upon  the  word,  "  hired  men-servants;"  as 
if  he  had  said — "Henceforth  I  call  you  not  slaves  or 
servants.  The  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth; 
but  you  have  risen  so  high  that  I  take  you  into  partner- 
ship and  admit  you  to  the  interior  knowledge  of  my 
thoughts  and  my  feelings  and  my  purposes.  I  have  called 
you  friends.  For  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you."  Not  as  a  thing 
past  and  done,  but  as  recognizing  a  process,  the  religious 
process,  that  they  are  rising  to  that  state  of  sympathetic 
union  with  Christ  that  will  give  them  divine  unity;  that 
Christ  may  be  in  them  as  the  Father  is  in  him,  and  that 
they  may  all  be  as  one. 

It  is  saying,  then,  that  he  who  loves  and  whose  actions 
are  inspired  by  love,  rises  to  such  a  level  that  he  is  inti- 
mate with  God:  not  by  the  outward  senses,  certainly  not  as 
by  any  intellectual  and  philosophic  solution  of  it;  but  sim- 
ply that  he  is  in  that  atmospheric  sympathy  of  the  soul,  in 
which,  as  it  were,  the  vibratory  thought  and  feeling  of  God 
is  answered  by  a  return  vibration  in  the  soul  of  man. 

The  long  scale,  first,  along  which  the  religious  life  may 
develop  itself,  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  our  religious  life  begun  and 
developed,  which  scarcely  is  recognized  rJ^  our  orthodox 
standards.  The  earliest  of  all  religious  impulses  is  that  of 
fear,  and  it  is  the  fear  of  punishment;  hot  the  fear  of 
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angering  the  gods,  if  they  would  not  touch  you;  not  the 
fear  of  doing  wrong;  but  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  and  get- 
ting punishment  from  it.  It  is  a  religion  of  selfishness, 
self-seeking  and  self-protection;  not  that  self-protection,  in 
some  degree,  when  subordinated  to  higher  motives,  is  im- 
proper; but  where  it  is  the  burden — as  it  is  certainly  in  the 
lower  stages  of  religious  experience  in  mankind — where  it 
is  the  one  great  guiding  motive,  it  is  very  base. 

Then  comes  the  religion  of  form,  which  usually  is  insti- 
tuted to  lead  men  out  of  the  lower  and  superstitious  dread. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  rules  and  symbols.  It  begins  by  con- 
veying spiritual  ideas  through  material  forms,  and  ends  by 
extinguishing  the  spiritual  idea,  or  leaving  in  its  place  only 
the  form.  To  a  large  extent  this  was  the  ritualistic  relig- 
ion of  the  Israelite.  Men  attempted  to  live  by  it;  but  as 
the  apostle  expressly  declares,  having  been  through  the 
whole  schedule  of  experience  himself,  it  was  in  vain;  it 
could  not  develop  manhood,  the  full-orbed  grandeur  which 
is  possible  to  human  nature. 

That  some  forms  of  worship  and  some  procedures  by 
rule  are  beneficial,  I  admit.  But  after  all  they  are  dangerous. 
For  all  these  ritualistic  adaptations  to  weakness  and  the 
faults  of  men  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  stairs  from  a 
lower  story  to  a  higher;  and  when  men  sit  down  on  them 
nothing  can  be  less  convenient  or  less  desirable.  No  one 
would  think  of  taking  up  his  residence  on  the  stairs.  The 
process  by  which,  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  men  learned 
what  was  sinful  and  what  was  pure,  what  was  acceptable  to 
God,  in  the  earlier  stage  might  have  been  beneficial.  In  a 
later  stage  it  had  in  some  sense  condensed  itself,  and  no 
longer  was  interpretative  of  a  spiritual  condition,  but  only 
of  an  outward  yoke  of  bondage,  an  imposition  of  a  serial 
duty.  It  is  among  the  lower  stages  ot  religious  experience; 
it  is  something  that  has  good  in  it,  and  men  by  reason  of  it 
are  better  than  they  would  be  without  it;  but  it  is  not  the 
climax. 

Above  this,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  education 
that  is  given  by  this  conformity  to  rules  and  regulations, 
comes  what  may  be  called  the  religion  of  duty,  far  nobler, 
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yet  it  is  very  imperfect;  good,  but  not  beautiful.  The  rigid 
reign  of  conscience  never  will  develop  a  full-orbed  man.  A 
man  that  has  noble  moral  aims  and  results,  and  yet  re- 
stricts life  and  character  to  a  constant  sense  of  conscience, 
conscience,  conscience,  is  perpetually  bringing  his  conduct 
right  as  a  citizen  would  if  he  never  were  out  of  sight  of  a 
policeman,  and  were  forever  attempting  to  obey  for  fear  he 
would  be  arrested.  Now,  while  conscientiousness  may  make 
a  man  admirable,  it  very  seldom  makes  a  man  lovely  or 
beautiful;  and  any  course  that  comes  short  of  making  a 
man  a  beautiful  object  of  contemplation  to  all  around 
about  him,  is  by  so  much  deficient  of  the  royal  idea  of 
God. 

This  thing  has  been  expressed  by  the  saying,  thou^Ji 
pointed  in  another  direction:  "  For  scarcely  for  a  right- 
eous man  v/ill  one  die;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some 
would  even  dare  to  die."  Nobody  is  very  sympathetically 
affected  by  a  man  that  is  simply  straight-sided,  calm,  cold, 
just,  without  much  latitude  or  amplitude,  holding  himself 
steadily  to  his  conception  of  duty, — a  stable  and  noble 
thing,  as  bones  are  in  the  body;  for  bones  alone  never 
made  beauty  in  the  human  frame.  Conscience,  as  an  un- 
dertone, as  a  kind  of  central  strength,  is  admirable;  but  it 
should  be  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  with  color,  warmth, 
beauty,  as  ordinarily  it  is  not;  and  its  effect  upon  men  is 
indicated  in  this  passage.  Very  few  men  ever  have  such 
sympathy  with  a  just,  pure,  straight,  upright  man,  as  that 
they  would  put  themselves  any  great  distance  out  of  their 
way  to  express  their  admiration.  "  O,  yes,  a  just  man; 
demands  every  cent,  pays  every  cent;  never  steps  out  of 
his  own  path;  has  no  patience  with  anybody  that  steps  out 
of  his  path;  a  just  man."  But  a  good  man — peradventure 
some  might  be  found  that  would  die  for  him;  a  good  man! 
Goodness  is  something  radiant,  something  warm;  some- 
thing far  more  than  mere  correctness. 

Then  comes  the  religion  of  intellect;  of  systematic 
thought,  a  religion  which  consists  in  being  sound  in  regard 
to  the  great  truths.  To  be  sound  is  certainly  an  admirable 
thing;  to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
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religion  is  never  to  be  discredited;  but  where  the  emphasis 
of  evidence  is  put  upon  orthodox,  systematic  correctness  of 
belief,  it  has  left  out  almost  the  very  soul  of  religion 
itself.  The  creed  fortifies  a  man;  elevates  a  man  in  many 
ways,  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  may  clarify  his  views  of 
truth,  so  that  they  may  rain  down  upon  him  with  sweet 
and  divine  influence.  But  the  man  that  stands  in  his 
orthodoxy,  the  man  that  stands  simply  in  his  intellectual 
and  orthodox  beliefs,  does  not' represent  the  true  Christian 
man  any  more  than  the  armor  represents  the  knight  that 
should  be  within  it. 

Then  comes  at  last,  next  to  the  highest  form  of  the  de- 
velopment of  religion  in  human  consciousness,  the  religion 
o^love.  The  religion  of  zeal,  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  has  been 
stamped  by  the  apostle  himself,  in  that  immortal  13th 
chapter  of  1st  Corinthians;  that  form  of  religion  and  all 
other  forms  of  exterior  religion.  But  the  Christian  relig- 
ion begins  with  and,  I  might  almost  say,  ends  with,  the 
doctrine  of  Love.  It  is  the  keynote  of  character;  it  is  that 
into  which  men  are  to  be  brought  out  of  the  dominion  of 
selfishness;  it  is  that  atmosphere  that  holds  in  check  pride, 
self-seeking  and  self-indulgence.  It  is  the  radiancy  of  God 
himself  in  the  soul.  There  are  many  persons  that  are  re- 
ligious, and  they  are  as  the  world  is  on  cloudy  days.  But 
a  true  Christian  man  is  like  the  world  when  the  sun  shines 
out,  and  pours  its  glorious  light  and  beauty  upon  all 
that  is  around  about  it.  No  man  can  be  said,  whether 
he  be  among  the  pagans — the  more  worthy  of  them — or  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  religious  development,  or  in  that 
period  of  duty  or  of  orthodox  belief,  or  of  rare  and  wander- 
ing experiences,  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  yet  touched 
the  characteristic  and  dominant  element  of  a  Christ-man, 
until  he  feels  himself  governed  centrally  by  the  undying 
element  of  love. 

Then,  is  there  anything  higher  than  that?  Yes.  There 
is  a  stage  still  higher  than  that.  What,  then,  is  the  higher 
and  final  stage?  It  is  love  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  luminousness  of  moral  intuition;  until  men  can 
see  something  outside  of  what  is  in  them  ;  till  they  come  into 
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some  sort  of  grand  sympathy  with  things  that  are  not  visi- 
ble and  are  exterior  to  themselves. 

A  man  that  has,  as  an  artist,  but  an  imperfect  sense  of 
color,  may  by  studious  education  come  to  a  moderate  sense 
of  color  and  its  combinations,  and  can  make  it  appear  in  his 
compositions;  but  it  will  be  almost  entirely  by  calculation. 
A  man  who,  like  Titian,  has  by  nature  a  large  element  of 
color,  almost  needs  no  education;  it  infects  his  thought;  he 
sees  it  in  the  heavens;  he  sees  it  on  the  earth;  he  sees  it  in 
everything,  and  by  and  by  its  influence  upon  his  whole 
artistic  economy  will  be  such  that  men  call  him  not  an 
artist  but  a  colorist. 

So,  in  almost  every  department  of  education  we  see  the 
difference  between  the  mechanical  condition,  the  imper- 
fectly developed  faculty,  and  the  faculty  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  influences  the  whole  interior  mind. 

Where  a  man  has  a  sense  of  music  that  throbs  in  him  in- 
dependently of  outward  excitement,  that  sets  him  thinking, 
feeling,  developing  tone  and  combinations  of  tones,  they 
say  he  is  a  genius.  Mozart  was;  Beethoven  was;  Wagner 
was.  It  is  so  whenever  the  faculty  becomes  the  center  of 
movement  in  the  whole  mechanism  of  a  man's  mind.  We 
are  familiar  with  this  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in 
the  "mathematician  born,"  who  from  his  earliest  youth 
had  that  impulse  and  that  tendency.  We  see  it  breaking 
out  also  in  every  department  of  life.  Many  there  are  that 
have  things  schooled  into  them;  some  there  are  that,  be- 
fore they  have  had  any  schooling,  enter,  by  the  impulse  of 
their  own  mind,  into  commerce  with  all  the  ideas  that 
belong  to  their  own  particular  department,  that  to  which 
they  are  devoted. 

It  is  so  also  in  the  moral  kingdom.  There  are  some 
men  who  by  nature  are  prayerful,  while  some  men,  even 
by  grace,  can  hardly  pray  at  all.  It  is  dry  and  arid  to 
them.  Some  men  there  are  leading  wicked  lives,  who, 
notwithstanding,  have  the  impulse  of  prayer.  They  long 
to  pour  out  their  thought  and  feeling  to  some  higher  be- 
ing. I  knew  an  artist  who  was  given  to  reckless  living, 
but    who    never    began  an    important   picture  without 
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bowing  down  before  it  and  praying  that  God  would 
help  hirri  and  inspire  him.  He  poured  out  before  the 
empty  canvas  a  whole  volume  of  prayer.  It  was  not  on 
account  of  any  intelligent  and  educated  relation  in  his 
mind  between  painting  a  good  picture  and  making  a 
prayer  before  it.  It  was  not  baptizing  his  work,  as  it 
were,  with  a  prayer.  Still  less  was  it  a  superstitious  for- 
mula. It  was  simply  that  that  impulse  of  nature  was  in 
him,  and  it  expressed  itself.  Some  there  are  who,  in  the 
religious  life,  have  an  impulse  toward  faith;  some  have  an 
impulse  toward  cheer,  courage  and  hope.  Now,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  possessed  by  the  sovereign  spirit  of 
love  to  such  a  degree,  that  love  becomes  the  interpreter — 
where  there  is  this  one  feeling  in  the  whole  mind,  where 
there  is  this  dominanc}r,  this  constitutionally  renewed  ele- 
ment in  the  Christian  life — of  divine  love  in  the  soul,  so 
that  the  whole  nature  moves  in  the  color  and  the  light  of 
that  feeling  of  love. 

Love  is  the  interpreter  of  the  moral  universe.  No  man 
can  know  God,  it  is  said  in  the  passage  which  I  read  to 
you,  unless  he  is  a  loving  man.  He  has  not  the  inspiration 
which  interprets  God.  God  is  love.  No  man  that  has  not 
the  vibrations  of  love  can  come  near  him.  You  cannot  take 
God  by  thought.  No  man  has  ever  seen  God  at  any  time, 
nor  ever  will.  He  is  of  that  nature  which  flesh  can  never 
identify  and  determine.  Height,  depth,  length,  breadth, 
— there  is  none  in  our  conception  of  the  mightiness  of  the 
divine  nature.  It  is  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  no 
man  can  come  to  God,  except  through  that  emotion  of 
love,  and  that  they  who  come  through  that,  by  and  by, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Master  himself,  become 
his  friends,  in  this  sense — they  are  so  intimate  with  him 
that  they  understand  him.  His  thoughts  easily  become 
their  thoughts:  his  purposes  are  easily  interpreted  into 
theirs  through  the  emotion  of  love, — that  silent  atmosphere 
where  the  soul  meets  God  and  where  it  understands  him, 
and  understands  him  as  no  other  can  by  any  kind  of  in- 
tellection.   This  is  the  height  of  rich  Christian  experience. 

Now,  all  the  way  up  this  chain  of  extended  development, 
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there  may  be,  and  there  is,  an  element  of  religion  and 
of  possible  salvableness.  Along  this  whole  line  of  develop- 
ment and  advancement,  we  find  experience  answering  to 
it  in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  community,  yet. 
There  are  multitudes  of  persons  now  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  but  are  only  men  who  fear  God,  not  in  the 
generous  sense  of  filial  fear,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  but  with  a  servile  fear,  a  dread  of  divine  wrath 
and  punishment.  Then  there  are  thousands  whose  re- 
ligion consists  largely  in  clinging  yet  to  what  the  church 
pronounces  to  be  their  duty;  those  whose  religion  con- 
sists in  the  conscientious  determination  to  do  their  duty, 
and  who  strive  to  find  it  out  in  order  to  do  it.  All  these 
things  are  good,  but  they  do  not  express  religion.  They 
are  the  lower  forms  of  development  in  the  religious 
life. 

Who  that  ever  saw  the  sanguinaria,  the  blood-root  of  the 
field,  breaking  that  root  and  seeing  it  ooze  juice  like  blood, 
would  dream  what  it  would  come  to,  when,  as  we  see  in 
early  spring  from  under  the  covering  of  the  leaves,  or  by 
the  side  of  some  moss-carpeted  log,  it  sends  up  its  rows  of 
white  flowers  that  look  like  so  many  waving  plumes.  Yet 
that  is  what  that  root  comes  to  through  all  the  evolutions 
and  developments  by  which  its  nature  is  wrought  out. 

Multitudes  of  men  may  be  yet  in  the  state  of  root — in  the 
lowest  forms  of  religious  experience.  Some  may  have 
sprouted  and  got  up  in  certain  ways,  but  no  man  has  gone 
to  the  end  of  his  organization  that  has  not  developed  into 
a  white,  sweet,  fragrant  flower  of  Christian  love.  All  these 
other  things  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not  the  thing. 
When  a» child  has  learned  his  spelling-book,  he  can  say  his 
letters  and  can  spell.  That  is  very  good  indeed,  but  is 
that  the  very  whole  of  education?  It  is  merely  the  imple- 
ment with  which  by  and  by  he  comes  to  read,  and  through 
reading  to  think  and  to  have  knowledge.  It  is  indispens- 
able, and  yet  how  far  is  it  from  intelligence  and  from  edu- 
cation! There  are  multitudes  of  things  in  the  common 
Christianity  of  our  land  which  are,  in  a  sense,  useful;  but 
they  do  not  express  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  true  Chris- 
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tian  life,  which  is  a  life  ripened  into  love,  a  life  ripened 
into  such  moral  intuitions  that  through  them  we  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  God  himself,  he  interpreting  himself  into 
our  heart's  emotions. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  common  religion,  namely, 
what  might  be  called  the  recurrent  experience. 

There  are  thousands  who,  seeking  to  live,  as  the  best 
people  live  around  them,  under  some  special  influence — it 
may  be  a  dispensation  of  Providence  or  some  concentrated 
social  and  religious  influence — rise  up  to  a  consciousness  of 
this  divine  love.  They  see  it  as  one  sees  the  passage  of  a 
meteor  through  the  heavens.  They  remember  it.  They 
say:  "Yes,  I  know  there  is  something  in  religion;  I  have 
felt  it."  They  mourn  over  its  loss.  There  is  oftentimes  a 
shining  experience  in  such  lines;  but  that  is  not  the  state 
to  which  the  gospel  seeks  to  bring  men,  that  is  abiding, 
that  stays  perpetually,  that  consists  in  love  towards  God, 
towards  men,  towards  the  just  and  towards  the  unjust. 
Thus  Christ  says:  "  Your  Father  sends  the  rain  upon  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  the  sun  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Now,  do  you  be  perfect  as  he  is."  That  is,  perfection  in 
God  is  universal  love,  that  adapts  itself  to  the  actual  wants 
of  the  whole  of  creation.  If  you  are  undertaking  to  be  a 
Christian,  a  follower  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  you  must  come 
into  that  state  of  benevolence  toward  good  and  bad  alike, 
into  the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  love.  The  more  you 
adapt  yourself  to  them,  the  more  you  will  be  a  surgeon  of 
their  wounds,  a  physician  to  their  ailments.  To  be  like 
God  is  to  take  this  power  to  lift  men  out  of  these  lower 
forms  of  sin,  ignorance  and  evil  by  the  power  of  the  love 
of  Christ  that  is  in  you. 

Christian  experience  should  not  be,  then,  a  hope  of  salva- 
tion alone.  We  have  a  right  to  rejoice  in  that  hope,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  that  hope  alone.  In  this  Epistle  of  John, 
it  is  said:  "  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
God;  therefore,  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew 
him  not.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when 
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he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  puri- 
fieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  Christian  experience, 
then,  should  not  be  simply  the  hope  of  salvation  and  the 
joy  of  reconciliation,  but  a  process  of  perpetual  purifica- 
tion, the  development  of  our  moral  consciousness  to  that 
stage  in  which  we  have,  by  moral  intuition,  a  knowledge  of 
God  in  us  and  around  about  us.  As  in  secular  education, 
the  lower  stages  cannot  understand  the  higher,  so  it  is  in 
the  spiritual.  A  Christian  who  has  risen  to  the  highest 
form  of  Christian  consciousness  understands  the  stages  all 
the  way  down;  but  the  common,  ordinary  Christian  man 
looks  with  much  doubt  and  skepticism  upon  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  fanciful  experiences  of  those  who  are  emi- 
nent in  the  Christian  life.  The  crude  and  the  imperfect 
cannot  understand  the  perfect  and  the  exalted.  Yet  those 
that  abide  in  Christ  and  in  whom  he  abides  judge  all  men 
by  love,  and  are  themselves  not  judged  by  any  man. 

The  marvel  of  time,  as  it  will  be  the  wonder  of  eternity, 
and  is  now  the  wonder  of  heaven,  is  that  sublime,  silent, 
hidden  sprouting  of  the  soul,  by  which  God,  with  supreme 
evolution,  is  carrying  up  inorganic  matter  to  organized  mat- 
ter, and  organized  matter  into  vegetable  life,  and  vegetable 
life  to  the  ruder  forms  of  animal  life;  in  which  ruder  forms 
of  animal  life  progress  in  the  direction  of  intelligence  and 
affection  to  moral  being.  In  those  that  have  advanced  to 
the  higher  forms  of  human  and  Christian  consciousness, 
the  ripening  progress  is  still  going  on,  for  ripening  is  evo- 
lution— beginning  at  the  animal,  ascending  to  the  rational, 
responsible  being,  developing  to  the  moral  intuitional  state, 
blazing  forth  at  length  in  the  free  spirit  made  attainable 
with  God,  larger  than  the  church,  larger  than  the  church 
conception. 

The  whole  earth  is  God's  church.  All  mankind  are 
under  divine  tuition,  by  one  or  by  another  instrumentality. 
All  are  on  the  march.  Matter  is  marching,  vegetation  is 
marching,  all  animal  life  to  the  lowest  kind  is  working  on, 
working  up.  Human  life,  pagan,  savage,  semi-civilized,  is 
all  in  the  grand  march  of  creation;  and  in  the  church  itself, 
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the  most  select  home  of  the  Christian  soul,  we  have  only 
begun,  as  it  were,  in  the  higher  stages,  another  step  in 
evolution. 

The  next  will  be — with  the  full  force  of  analogy,  as  well 
as  in  accordance  with  the  explicit  declaration  of  Holy 
Writ — the*  next,  the  last  that  we  shall  know,  will  be  that  by 
which  we  find  ourselves  the  sons  of  God,  of  heaven. 

Men  look  back  and  say:  "  Ha,  ha,  you  pretend  to  be  the 
descendants  of  apes  and  monkeys."  I  care  not ;  what- 
ever may  be  found  out  either  by  probability  or  certainty 
in  the  past,  forgetting  the  things  that  lie  behind,  I  press 
forward  toward  the  prize  of  my  high  calling  in  Christ 
Jesus.  I  am  not,  at  my  stage,  either  a  monkey  or  an  ape, 
whatever  my  ancestors  far  back  may  have  been.  I  do  not 
care  if  they  swung  their  tails  in  the  woods,  or  hung  by  the 
branches.  That  does  not  concern  me.  I  am  far  on  the 
march  beyond  that,  on  toward  God,  and  have  symptoms  of 
God  in  me,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  through  the  all- 
conquering  power  of  divine  love.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  that  is  the  destiny;  and 
those  who  by  faith  and  patience  go  on  unfolding  shall 
bear  the  precious  fruit  in  heaven.  Those  that  will  not  un- 
fold, but  drop  by  the  way,  are  the  waste  of  creation. 

At  what  stage  of  religious  development  are  you,  my 
brethren?  Have  you  ever  sounded  the  depths  of '  your 
soul  to  know  what  depth  there  is  of  water?  You  will  see 
men  in  boats  approaching  the  shore,  or  in  rivers  when  the 
waters  run  low,  with  their  sounding-lead,  calling  out  to 
the  pilot  and  the  captain,  "  Eight  fathoms,  nine  fathoms, 
seven  fathoms,  twelve  fathoms."  They  are  steering  by 
the  report  of  the  depth  of  water  in  which  they  are  floating. 
What  would  be  the  word  sent  back  to  you  if  you  were  to 
take  soundings  of  your  soul?  How  much  have  anger,  envy, 
jealousy,  wrath,  been  destroyed  by  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  love?  How  much  do  you  judge  of  duty  by  the 
principles  of  true,  spiritual  love?  How  near  are  you  con- 
sciously, day  by  day,  to  the  ever-loving  God?  Are  you 
alone,  are  you  consciously  alone?  Then  it  is  because 
Christ  is  not  formed  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.    No  man 
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is  so  little  alone  as  the  solitary  man  who  communes  with 
God,  whose  soul  is  as  a  gate  of  heaven,  who  feels  the 
present  God  and  rejoices  in  his  presence,  and  has,  in  that 
experience,  the  interpretation  of  the  immortal  future. 

Do  not  then  be  content  with  low  measures  of  grace. 
Aim  at  that  interpretative  power  of  love  that  brings  you 
into  the  consciousness  of  being  the  son  of  God,  that  inter- 
prets God  to  you,  that  gives  you  the  grace  of  love  and  the 
power  of  salvation. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

From  thine  overflowing  hand,  our  Father,  we  receive  day  by  day  bless- 
ings innumerable.  Yet,  since  thou  sendest  thy  mercies  to  us  through  thy 
thousands  of  messengers,  we  are  prone  to  thank  the  messenger  and  not  the 
giver.  We  thank  thee  for  life,  and  for  its  useful  purposes  and  opportuni- 
ties ;  for  all  the  comforts  of  life  that  surround  us  and  make  our  condition 
tolerable.  We  thank  thee  for  such  graces  of  health  as  enable  us  to  enjoy 
the  functions  of  life.  We  thank  thee,  above  all,  for  our  affections  by  which 
we  are  knit  with  invisible  friends,  and  for  reason,  that  like  the  sun  in  the 
firmament  changes  not,  but  gives  forth  light  and  life.  We  thank  thee  for 
all  the  conditions  in  which  we  have  been  placed  by  thy  providence  ;  all  of 
them  are  but  preludes  of  that  great  grace  by  which  thou  hast  revealed  to  us 
our  immortality,  our  unity  with  God,  and  the  hope  of  everlasting  life  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Into  that  land  that  overhangs  all  lands,  into  that 
invisible  land,  more  visible  to  inward  sense  than  outward,  our  thoughts  do 
enter.  When  storms  fill  the  heaven  and  trouble  the  earth,  we  enter  into 
that  refuge  where  no  storm  is,  or  ever  shall  be.  When  trials  and  troubles 
burden  us  here,  we  take  hold  of  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.  When  our  efforts  and  our  hopes  are  all  blighted,  and  we  stand  bar- 
ren as  the  trees  in  winter,  the  tree  of  life  is  ours,  and  the  healing  leaves  are 
ours,  and  the  fruit  that  grows  perpetually  is  ours.  In  all  the  disturbances  of 
life,  its  gain  or  its  loss,  its  hopes  and  its  fears,  in  all  its  prosperity,  all  its  ad- 
versity, still  that  which  is  ours  immovably,  subject  to  no  change,  is  thy 
kingdom,  the  home  of  our  heart.  Afar  off  it  used  to  seem,  but  the  dove 
went  forth  from  the  ark  of  our  house  and  came  not  back,  and  again  the  up- 
ward flight  of  our  beloved,  and  again  and  often.  Our  parents  went  from  us, 
and  our  companions  ;  but  we  did  not  give  them  to  the  desolate  air,  but  to  a 
heavenly  home,  and  we  never  cease  to  hear  their  voices  crying  out,  "  Come, 
come."  When  we  are  weary  or  discouraged,  or  sat  upon  by  mighty  adver- 
saries, we  rejoice  still  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first 
born,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  are  on  our  side;  that  Jesus, 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  is  on  our  side,  and  that  God,  the  judge 
of  all  and  the  lover  of  all,  is  on  our  side.  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us? 

Bring  us,  this  morning,  into  such  thoughts  of  relationship  with  our  heav- 
enly home  and  the  home  of  those  dear  to  us,  and  with  our  own  hope  looked 
forward  to  and  waited  for,  that  out  of  it  may  come  to  us,  if  not  voices  aud- 
ible to  the  outward  ear,  yet  messages  of  sweetness  and  peace  to  the  inward 
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hearing.  By  faith  may  we  take  hold  of  the  promises  of  God.  By  faith  may 
we  be  able  to  enter  in  and  to  behold  the  august  face  of  love,  and  to  behold 
the  happy  throngs  that  are  there,  and  to  behold  our  own  waiting  seat. 
Lord,  grant,  we  pray  thee,  thine  heavenly  love  to  every  soul  in  thy  pres- 
ence. May  we  not  disdain  the  outward  life  ;  may  we  not  disdain  the  duties 
of  every  day  ;  may  our  hands  do  with  their  might  what  they  find  to  do. 
But  may  our  life  be  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.  May  we  wait  for  his  ap- 
pearing, yea,  may  we  wait  for  the  signs  and  tokens  of  him  in  us,  for  as  men 
upon  earth  wear  the  insignia  of  their  various  degrees  of  honor,  and  are  proud 
thereof,  may  we,  in  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  behold  what  are  God's  testi- 
monies, the  insignia  of  honor  and  coming  glory.  So  we  pray  thee  that  we 
may  live,  overcoming  the  world  and  overcoming  by  the  world  which  is  to 
come. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  that  are  in  thy  presence.  Accept  our  thanksgiv- 
ing that  we  meet  again.  Familiar  faces  are  gone,  but  they  have  gone  home. 
Our  church  is  increased  in  heaven,  and  growing  larger  every  year.  Oh  !. 
may  they  this  morning  remember  us,  they  that  have  gone  before  us.  May 
we  send  forth  messengers  in  the  sweet  familiarity  of  the  heavenly  life  that ' 
we  are  coming,  and  are  sustained  by  their  victories  and  by  their  faith,  which 
are  the  presage  of  ours.  ■ 

Now,  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  our  meeting  together.  May  our 
one  point  of  union  be  Jesus  the  lover,  who  has  taught  us  to  love,  and  who 
represents  the  Father,  and  is  as  the  Father  to  us,  and  who  is  the  captain  of 
our  salvation.  May  we  gather  ourselves  to-day  in  a  holy  consecration,  not 
seeking  our  own  or  worldly  wealth,  or  worldly  honors,  not  disdaining  them 
if  they  come  in  thy  providence,  but  may  we  join  together  hands  in  a  solemn 
covenant  and  fealty,  to  live  above  all  things,  and  beyond  all  other  ambitions 
for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  among  men,  in  us,  in  ours,  in  all.  We  pray 
that  thou  will  grant  to  every  member  of  this  church  and  congregation  such 
mercy  as  thou  seest  they  need.  Look  upon  them,  not  as  walking  or  creeping 
upon  the  earth,  but  as  thine  own  children.  Oh,  Father  !  ask  thine  own 
heart,  and  do  for  them  that  which  thy  love  and  kindness  and  tender  mercy 
inspires  thee  to  do. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  kept  from  all  pride,  all  selfishness,  anger  and 
hating.  May  we  be  kept  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
love.  May  thy  kingdom  come  among  us.  May  we  be  quickened  in  all 
charities.  May  we  not  seek  to  make  our  own  homes  more  radiant  merely, 
but  more  and  more  may  we  seek  to  do  good  to  those  that  have  no  homes,  or 
darkened  ones. 

Bless  our  Sabbath-schools  and  missions,  all  that  partake  in  instruction,  all 
that  assemble  in  them  as  pupils.  Be  with  every  one  that  seeks  to  alleviate 
the  sorrow  and  trouble  of  men  around  us.  Fill  our  hearts  with  zeal  as  the 
days  grow  shorter  and  we  see  our  sun  descending.  May  we  make  haste  to 
labor  in  thy  vineyard,  knowing  that  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

Bless  all  the  churches  of  this  city,  bless  all  the  ministrations  of  thy  ser- 
vants.   Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the  whole  land.    Remember  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  these  United  States,  and  those  that  are  joined  with  him  in  authority. 
Guide  them  in  the  ways  of  equity  and  of  purity.  Bless  all  governors, 
judges,  and  magistrates  of  every  degree  ;  all  teachers,  all  that  diffuse  knowl- 
edge and  light  among  the  people.  Bless  the  whole  people,  and  as  they  are 
prospering  in  the  things  that  perish,  so,  we  beseech  of  thee,  prosper  them 
more  abundantly  in  the  imperishable  riches  of  Jesus  Christ.  Bless  the 
lands  adjacent  to  us,  and  those  across  the  sea,  to  which  so  many  of  us  are 
attached,  and  from  which  we  have  received  such  bounties  in  the  days  gone 
by.  May  thy  kingdom  come  speedily  in  all  the  earth,  and  thy  promises  be 
fulfilled  until  Christ  shall  reign  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  the  going 
down  of  the  same.  And  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  be  praises 
evermore.    A  men  ! 
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"  Gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  1  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  '  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York, 
including  many  thrilling  personal  narratives,  and 
several  chapters  of  clear,  practical  advice  about 
real  methods  of  helpiug  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities  to  rise  in  their  scale  of  living,  especially  in 
matters  of  Diet  in  its  relation  to  Drunkenness  and 
Disease.  The  book  is  both  attractive,  interesting, 
and  of  marked  value  in  its  unpretending  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  sources  from 
which  come  the  great  volume  of  our  criminals— 
and  our  voters."— San  Francisco  A  Ita- California. 

"  Has  the  charm  which  comes  from  the  relation 
of  an  unusual  individual  experience.  It  presents 
the  results  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  conditions 
of  the  very_  poorest  poor,  in  their  abiding  places: 
and  when  it  has  uncovered  the  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  even  loathsome,  mass  of  wretched- 
ness, it  undertakes  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
improvement  may  be  effected."  —  Philadelphia 
American. 

"  An  irresistible  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic." — Hartford  'limes. 

"  Worthy  of  earnest  thought." —  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

"  Mrs.  Campbell  has  investigated  this  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy, and  sets  forth  the  result  of  her  inquiries  by  a 
method  that  is  dramatic  in  its  interest. 

"  Unpretentious,  but  deals  thoughtfully  with  a 
question  destined  to  grow  to  ominous  dimensions 
with  the  growth  of  our  population."— St.  Paul's  Pi- 
oneer Press. 

"This  little  volume  simply  presents  facts  which 
make  one  shiver.  The  imagination  of  a  Dickens 
or  a  Zola  never  conceived  su<:h  depths  of  misery 
and  vice  as  these  pictures  of  real  life  portray. 

.  .  She  urges  better  tenement  nouses  for  the 
poor,  rightly  judging  that  clean  dwellings  will  in- 
duce self-respect.  She  says,  "cooks  are  the  mis- 
sionaries needed,'  and  shows  how  food  of  poor 
quality,  even  if  it  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  nature  and  generates  a  de- 
sire for  liquor."— B.-ston  Globe. 


"  This"  little  book  has  a  value  beyond  its  excel- 
lent  literary  character,  as  being  a  practical,  clear- 
sighted putting  of  a  terrible  problem  and  its  pos- 
sible solution.'  —  The  Continent. 

"  Regarding  shop-girls,  Mrs.  Campbell  says : 
'  If  every  decent  family,  instead  of  paying  wages 
to  an  army  that  wastes  and  devours,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  young  girl  and  teach  her  patiently, 
there  would  soon  be  small  trouble  about  servants, 
and  the  girls  would  be  saved  from  ruin  of  body  and 
soul.'  The  book  is  earnest,  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble."— Boston  Globe. 

"Abounds  in  thrilling  scenes  and  experiences 
among  the  poor." — Independent. 

'•The  author's  experience  in  practical  working 
among  the  poor,  aided  by  her  excellent  common 
sense,  enables  her  to  bring  forward  many  helpful 
suggestions  which  can  be  utilized  in  almost  any 
city  of  our  land.'' — Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer, 

"Worthy  of  careful  and  close  reading." — Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, 

"  Not  many  can  read  this  little  book  without  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  toward  the  relief  of  the 
problem  so  graphically  set  forth." — St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch. 

"  Calculated  to  incite  some  grave  thinking  over 
the  duty  each  person  owes  to  unfortunate  human- 
ity, and  how  that  duty  shall  be  most  wisely  per- 
formed. .  .  .  The  writer  makes  no  set  appeal 
for  sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  safely  trusts 
to  the  cftect  of  her  vivid  transcription  of  the  work  oi 
the  mission.  It  is  a  harrowing  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing record,  for  it  shows  that  men  may  be  rescued 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  provided  the 
right  means  be  employed."—  The  Dial,  Chicago. 

"Suggestive,  helpful,  earnest  and  convincing." — 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 


***  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
(90  cents)  by  the  Publishers, 
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'  The  story  is  told  in  burning  words,  with  emotion  that  cannot  be  repressed."' — Hartford 

Evening  Post. 
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The  PAST  and  The  PRESENT. 


A  Novel,  i6mo.  Cloth.    One  Dollar. 


Whoever  remembers  A Ifred  Hardy  in  Charles  Reade's  "  Very  Hard  Cash,''  will  recall 
his  adventures  in  a  madhouse.  Our  American  life  wears  out  too  many  nerves  not  to  leave  a 
keen  interest  in  many  households  concerning  the  "  retreats"  provided  for  the  mentally  un- 
balanced. The  charming  heroine  of  this  "  owre  true  tale"— a  maidenly  girl  of  sensitive 
nature,  but  rather  unusual  force  of  mind — will  win  a  multitude  of  sympathizers  ;  and  her 
history  is  a  book  that  no  family  can  afford  not  to  read.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  to 
which  so  many  of  the  tenderest,  most  gifted,  most  keenly  organized,  are  condemned  in  the 
ignorance  of  their  loving  friends.  It  is  an  interior  view  of  institutions  that  we  make,  and 
support,  and  are  responsible  for, — with  all  their  dread  mysteries. 

"The  multitudes  who  have  relatives  in  insane  |  "A  thrilling'  recital." — Woman  at  Work,  Ba^i 
asylums  would  do  well  to  peruse  'A  Palace  Prison,' 
which  ought  to  stir  up  a  public  sentiment  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  a  complete  renovation  of  the 
system  and  a  guarantee  that  such  crime  should  be 
impossible. " — Philadelphia  Press. 

11  Certainly  a  peculiar  book,  and  a  strong  one  : 
peculiar,  in  that  its  action, while  passed  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  most  civilized  communities,  is  so  strange  I  e 
and  unfamiliar  ;  strong,  not  so  much  in  any  force  of  * 
literary  expression  as  in  intense  vital  force  and 
evident  truthfulness." — New  York  Star. 

"This  sensible.human  book."—  Woman's  Journal, 
Boston. 

"  Should  have  been  called,  '  An  Exposition  of  the 
processes  employed  under  the  laws  of  ignorance, 
for  the  manufacture  and  Perfection  of  Nervous 
Prostration  and  Insanity.'  .  .  .  In  alt  our  read- 
ing we  have  never  met  anything  .  .  .  better 
calculated  to  arouse  public  indignation  and  excite  a 
universal  demand  for  reforms  of  systems  for  the 
mental  and  physiological  treatment  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  insane,  and  for  laws  which  will  give 
at  least  as  great  protection  for  their  rights  and 
liberties  as  are  given  to  the  murderer,  housebreaker 
or  thief."— Lowell  (Mass.)  Times. 

"  Should  awaken  deep  and  universff  attention."— 
N.  Y.  Weekly  Witness. 

"  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  to  which  so  many 
of  our  tenderest  and  most  sensitive  friends— those 
who  have  been  wearied,  if  not  worn  out,  by  the  in- 
tense activity  of  American  life — are  condemned."— 
N.  Y.  School  Journal. 

"This  claims  to  be  a  true  story  ;  but  whether  true 
.or  not  it  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a  tale  of  sanity  in 
lp,n  asylum,  and  forms  a  fascinating  narration."— 
' 'Indianapolis  News. 

'k  Well  calculated  to  produce  serious  thought."— 
Outing. 


"A 
more. 

"  Full  of  tenderness  and  indignation." — Wheeling 
Intelligencer . 

"A  pathetic  and  eloquent  a])  eal." — Boston  Globe. 

"  Told  with  a  powerthat  is  irresistible,  and  which 
speaks  trumpet-tonged  of  the  great  wrongs  that  are 
perpetrated  under  a  legal  fiction." — Jewish  Ad- 
vocate, N.  Y. 

"  The  insane  asy'um  question  is  always  on  the 
point  of  agitation,  and  the  public  is  frequently  start- 
led by  shocking  cases  of  wrong  and  crueltv  which 
come  to  the  surface  in  the  newspapers  Several  of 
the  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  story  were  wit- 
nessed by  the  writer,  who  vouches  for  the  entire 
t~uth  of  all  his  statements  " — Buffalo  Express. 

"The  teaching  is  that 'patients  are  seldom  dis- 
missed as  cured  so  long  as  the  funds  of  those  who 
instigated  the  imprisonment  hold  out." — Chicago 
Interior. 

"  A  book  which  medical  practitioners  ought  to 
read  .  .  .  The  author  is  sharp  and  keen-sighted, 
critically  incisive,  a  close  observer  of  the  true  and 
the  false,  and  his  suggestions  are  eminently  piac- 
tical." — Am.  Christian  Review,  Cincinnati. 

"  More  thrilling  than  any  fiction.— Minneapolis 
Spectator. 

"  Contains  excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  argues  forcibly,  and  it 
seems  to  us  conclusively,  in  favor  of  women  phvsi 
cians  for  medical  attendance  on  insane  women  " — 
Eastern  Argus,  Portland. 

"  The  facts  alleged  are  startling  enough,  and  fix 
themselves  upon  the  reader  with  a  tenacity  not  to 
be  shaken  off."— Sacramento  (Cal.)  Record-Union. 

"  Either  a  gross  libel  or  a  startling  exposure." — 
The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 


May  be  bought  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  price  $1.00,  by  the  Publishers* 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


"  How  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  beauty  can  be  secured  with  the  minimum 
of  expense." — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  House  that  Jill  Built; 

After  Jack's  had  proved  a  Failure. 

A  Book  on  HOME  ARCHITECTURE,  with  Illustrations. 
By  E.  C.  GARDNER, 

Author  of  "  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  "  Home  Interiors,"     Common  Sense 
in  Church  Building,"  etc. 

[Our  Continent  Library,  No.  3.] 

Cloth,  Decorated,  Green  and.  Silver,  $l.SO. 


This  is  so  admirable  a  book,  containing  so  much  valuable  matter  in  so  little  space, 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seem  extrav- 
agant— until  one  has  read  the  book.  Then  they  all  fall  into  line  and  are  seen  to  be  just 
estimates  of  the  book's  characteristics.    A  few  are  quoted  below  : 


41  For  those  who  contemplate  the  building  of  a  home 
—it  matters  not  whether  humble  or  palatial— this 
narrative  will  be  found  to  contain  most  valuable 
suggestions." — Boston  Honie  Journal. 

"  Of  all  the  books  on  heme  architecture,  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense,  we  have  seen  none  that 
so  popularly,  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  treat 
the  subject."— St.  Louis  "Evangelist. 

"Howwemav  have  elegance  and  refinement  in 
our  dwellings  without  great  expenditure,  and  how 
architectural  beauty  may  be  combined  with  wise 
and  economical  construction." — Toledo  Blade. 

"  Has  attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  theories  advanced  could  be  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  cannot  always  be  said  oi  works 
of  this  kind."— Toledo  Journal. 

"Mr.  Gardner's  clever  books  on  house-building. 
.  .  .  The  last  has  the  same  vivacity  that  spiced  its 
predecessors  ;  the  same  eye  to  practical  conditions  of 
planning  and  construction  ;  the  same  lively  fancy  that 
made  them  entertaining." — 'I he  Nation. 

"A  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  Three  classes  of 
people  ought  to  read  and  study  it— those  who  intend 
to  build,  those  who  desire  to  enlarge,  and  those  who 
have  built  a  house." — The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 

"  Replete  with  valuable  hints  for  remodeling  and 
improving." — Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser. 


"  Quite  different  from  any  work  that  has  yet  been 
published.  .  .  .  Includes  all  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  building— sites  plans,  fire-pioof  con- 
struction, interior  arrangemen  ,  exterior  and  ir  terior 
decoration,  ventilation  and  whatever  is  really  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  build  an  artis.ic  and  convenient 
house.  .  .  .  Rich  in  sound  suggestions."— Boston 
Globe. 

"  Founded  on  the  rock  of  common  sense,  It  does 
not  profess  to  tell  the  prospective  builder  how  to  be 
his  own  architect,  nor  does  it  fit  him  out  with  a  plan 
already  made,  but  it  leads  him  to  think  about  the 
essential  elements  ofthe  house  he  wishes,  until  he  is 
able  to  give  directions  to  an  architect.  .  .  Seldom 
have  wit  and  wisdom  been  so  happily  blended." — 
Christian  Advocate^  Cincinnati. 

"  To  those  who  contemplate  building  a  home  or  en- 
larging, modifying  and  improving  the  houses  in 
which  they  live,  the  book  will  be  peculiarly  wel- 
come."— Fall  River  Evening  News. 

"  A  charming^vork."— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

"A  fascinating  book."— Cincinnati  Herald  and 
Presbyter. 

"  Entertaining  withal,  and  a  capital  book  to  read 
aloud." — N.  V.  Independent. 

"  Both  instructive  and  amusing,  especially  to  such 
'Jacks'  as  have  builded  houses."— Grand  Rapids 

Eagle. 
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THE  EASIEST  WAY 

In  Housekeeping  and  Cooking, 

By  HELEN  CAMPBELL. 

"  There  is  room  for  another  cook-book,  and  this  is 
the  one  there  is  room  tor." — Home  y^r«<?/(Boston). 

"The  missing  link  in  the  cook-book  line."— 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"  A  thorough,  every-day  and  all-day  help  in  the 
house.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold." — Iowa  State 
Register. 

"  To  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  food  re- 
sources of  whatever  spot,  is  the  problem  Helen 
Campbell  has  solved."— Harper's  Monthly. 

9  Adapted  to  Town,  Tillage  and  Country. 
Nut-brown  cloth,  %\.    Sold  everyzuhere  or  mailed  by 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT, 
Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


IV  |  R.  ROCK  WOOD  gives  personal  attention 
to  the  posing  of  sitters.  He  was  the  first 
to  secure  the  new  and  valuable  process  for  making 
Instantaneous  Photographs,  which  he  introduced  in 
this  rountry,  and  by  which  the  portraits  of  children 
or  adults  are  taken  by  him 

"AS  QUICK  AS  A  WINK." 

ROCKWOOD, 

17  Union  Square,  West,  N.  Y. 
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Gold's  Patent  Heaters, 

THE  PERFECTION  OF  HOUSE  WARMING. 


Gold's  Patent 

HEALTH," 

"  TUBULAR, 

HYGEIAN" 

AND 
"PERFECT 


HEATERS. 


The  only  Heaters  that 
produce  Pure,  Healthful, 
pleasant,  Moist,  Warmed 
Air  without  Evaporation 
of  Water. 


Gold's  Patent  "  Health  "  Heater. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  containing  References  &  Testimonials  to 

GOLD'S  HEATER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  and  Manufactory:  \    •mttxxt  vhdv     S°  Salesroom:  

624  to  642  EAST  14th  ST.|    WC'W  j  23?  WATER  ST. 


Sole  manufacturers,  also,  of  the  celebrated  Keyser  M  Peace-Maker  "  Heaters. 


Brain  and  Nerve  Food= 


FROM  TEE  NERVE-GIVING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  OX-BRAIN  AND  WHEAT  GRAIN. 
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Knowing  God. 


"  But  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is." — I  John  iii:  2. 


Who  is  it  that  said  that?  The  disciple  whose  head 
had  lain  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus:  whose  name  is  a  synonym 
for  love,  whose  gospel  history  as  it  were  educed  the  very 
interior  life  of  Christ,  as  none  other  did.  Yet  he  speaks 
as  if  he  did  not  see  God  as  he  was.  And  he  did  not.  Is 
there  any  other  apostle  that  is  his  equal?  None,  unless  it 
be  Paul,  whose  rapture  at  the  touch  of  the  thought  of 
Christ  overflowed  into  an  ecstasy.  And  Paul  says:  "  We 
know  in  part:  we  prophesy  [or  teach]  in  part."  [Imper- 
fectly, fragmentarilyj.  "  When  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  that  which  is  partial  [or  in  part]  shall  be  done 
away  with."  "Now  we  see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly; 
then,  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part:  then  shall  I  know 
even  as  also  I  am  known."  The  same  thought  with  a  dif- 
ferent inflection.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  All  my  knowledge 
of  God  is  as  yet  in  a  shadow.  It  is,  as  related  to  reality, 
what  my  childish  notions  were  as  to  the  reality  of  man- 
hood life.  The  time  is  coming  when  I  shall  go  out  of  this; 
when  I  shall  appear  before  God  and  see  him  and  shall 
know  him  just  as  now  he  knows  me."  And  the  inference 
is  irresistible;  at  present  he  walks  darkling,  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  of  a  perfect  knowledge.  I  am  going  to 
try  if  I  can — it  will  be  very  imperfect,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject   itself — to  alleviate  some  of  the  difficulties 

Sunday  Morning,  September  28,  1884.  Lesson,  Daniel  vii  :  9-14;  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  i  :  4-18.   Hymns  (Plymouth  Collection) :  Nos.  130,  907,  "Shining  Shore." 
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that  hover  about  many  reflecting  minds  on  the  subject  of 
God.  There  have  always  been  men  who  are  troubled  on 
the  subject  of  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  God.  I 
am  not  going  to  touch  that  subject  at  all.  It  is  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  investigation.  But  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  there  has  been  a  mystery  thrown  around 
about  it:  a  difficulty  that  has  not  been  aroused  by  infi- 
delity, but  that  lingers  as  a  trouble  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  want  to  believe  aright,  and  to  live  aright,  and  to  be 
wholly  right.  I  have  felt  the  need  of  some  help  on  this 
subject  my  own  self.  I  have  felt  the  waves  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  I  have  not  received  a  perfect  illumination,  but 
only  more  restfulness,  more  hopefulness,  and  a  sure,  yet 
imperfectly  seen,  ground  of  trust.  I  shall  try  this  morn- 
ing as  best  I  may  to  meet  the  difficulties,  in  any  mind, 
that  lie  along  the  same  region  where  I  have  suffered. 

Paul  and  John,  and  I  might  say  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  revelators,  prophets  and  teachers,  instruct  us  that  our 
knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  gained,  first,  not  from  the 
senses.  We  cannot  see  him,  touch  him,  or  have  any  such 
cognition  of  God  as  a  man  gets  of  matter,  simply  because 
God  is  not  matter.  He  is  something  so  high  above  it  that 
the  tests  which  we  bring  to  bear  upon  matter  do  not  touch 
the  nature  of  God. 

Not  from  the  intellect — pure  and  simple,  as  developed 
into  ideas,  arguments,  proofs,  what  is  called  philosophical 
intellect.  We  cannot  define  God  nor  put  him  into  any 
category,  nor  put  before  him  or  behind  him  any  such  forms 
of  language  or  interpretation  as  will  reveal  intellectually  a 
God  to  us.  To  show  us  that  God  thinks,  forethinks/ 
plans,  executes,  merely  teaches  us  some  things  as  to  the 
God  in  action,  but  nothing  as  to  God  in  his  own  nature — 
as  to  what  he  is. 

Our  knowledge  is  gained,  we  are  taught,  primarily,  from 
our  disposition.  Afterwards,  imagination  and  intellect 
come  in  to  give  some  form  of  shape  and  some  use  to  the 
inspirations  of  emotion.  We  know  of  God  from  the  in- 
visible and  subtle  force  of  the  heart. 

Now,  in  regard  to  all  our  other  knowledges,  they  spring 
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from  what  we  popularly  call  the  head;  that  is,  the  intel- 
lect. One  would  suppose  that  the  great  orb  of  knowledge 
and  of  power  would  be  subject  to  investigation  by  the 
same  instruments;  that  we  could  think  out  God.  Theolo- 
gians have  thought  out  God;  and  what  a  miserable  mess 
they  have  made  of  it!  The  creeds  and  catechisms  as  rep- 
resenting God  are  very  much  like  the  children's  ark,  where 
wooden  chumps  are  made  with  stiff  legs,  of  all  sorts,  to 
represent  animals.  The  God  of  the  creeds  is  very  much 
like  a  wooden  god,  and  for  that  matter,  made  for  children. 

Christ  says:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  That  is 
the  lens  through  which  we  are  to  see  and  know.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  learn  from  the  radiant  dispositions  in  us 
that  ally  us  to  God;  we  are  to  interpret  him,  and  after- 
ward, acting  upon  these  inspirations  of  the  emotion, 
the  intellect  has  an  appropriate  work.  Our  personal  and 
vivid  conceptions  of  God  spring  from  feeling  and  the 
imagination.  The  two  things  most  suspected  and  de- 
spised in  the  realm  of  theological  learning  are,  after  all, 
God's  instruments  of  making  known  to  us  what  he  is; 
feeling,  to  suggest  quality;  imagination,  to  work  quality 
up  into  portraiture.  The  result  is  some  approach  toward 
an  understanding  of  God,  but  never  the  reality  of  God. 
It  is  a  suggestion;  it  is  not  a  knowledge.  Absolute  knowl- 
edge belongs  to  our  future  stage  of  development;  both 
because  we  are  so  small  here  that  we  cannot  compass 
infinity,  and  because  God  is  so  immense  and  so  lifted  in 
quality  above  anything  known  among  men  that  he  is  not 
translatable  into  the  lower  forms  of  understanding  and 
of  thought. 

This  is  the  teaching,  certainly,  of  the  Scriptures,  and  has 
been  from  the  very  beginning.  It  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  reason  for  the  incarnation;  the  bringing  down  of  a  pure 
spiritual  existence  and  an  infinity  of  outstretch  in  the  di- 
vine nature,  into  conditions  like  men;  and  as  poets  bring 
down  their  noblest  images  into  the  bondage  of  human 
language,  so  it  pleased  God,  at  a  time  when  the  world 
had  evolved  to  a  particular  state  of  completeness,  to 
bring  some  conception  of  God  the  Eternal  and  Infinite 
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into  the  limits  and  bondage  of  time  and  space  and  ma- 
teriality. 

If  you  regard  it,  as  the  Greeks  would,  simply  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  mode  of  existence  of  God,  it  may  seem  con- 
temptible. But  if  you  regard  it  from  the  mother's  stand- 
point, as  an  effort  of  divine  nature  to  introduce  itself  to 
those  who  are  too  low  to  reach  the  higher  grasps,  it  be- 
comes a  reason  of  admiration. 

The  longing  of  men  for  such  knowledge  of  God  as  men 
have  for  each  other,  we  all  know  exists.  We  have  all  felt 
it.  It  is  a  complaint  that  men  make  when  they  begin  to 
turn  their  thoughts  toward  positive  religion.  They  can- 
not think  of  God.  He  is  unthinkable  to  them.  He  seems 
like  an  evanescent  wreath,  a  mere  brightness  of  which 
there  is  no  central  orb  or  nucleus.  They  cannot  pray  to 
him.  They  cannot  carry  him  about  with  any  sense  of 
companionableness.  He  is  a  great  shining  something  be- 
yond their  recognition,  and  men  long  to  understand  a 
God  who  gives  them  no  vision  of  himself,  who  utters  no 
voice  to  any  of  them,  who  never  touches  them,  who  never 
speaks  in  words  as  we  speak  to  each  other. 

What  a  power  in  one's  life,  we  think,  it  would  be  if 
God  would  only  deal  with  us  once,  as  we  deal  with  each 
other!  If  a  great  financier  of  immutable  stability  should 
only  say  to  a  man  struggling  with  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties of  financial  life:  "  Be  not  afraid,  I  will  stand  by 
you  to  the  very  last,"  what  courage,  what  hope,  what 
activity  that  would  inspire! 

If  God  should  but  once  appear;  if  I  could  see  him! 
But  I  should  have  to  have  new  eyes,  for  these  material 
eyes  cannot  see  spirit.  If  God  would  once  let  me  feel  his 
hand.  If  once  he  would  say  to  me,  "  I  am,"  and  under 
such  circumstances  that  I  should  know  in  all  my  being 
that  it  was  God  who  spoke,  what  an  impulse  of  life! 

On  that  thought  there  is  no  end  to  imagination.  I  have 
gone  through  that  wilderness  time  and  time  again,  going 
in  at  one  side  and  coming  out  at  the  other,  and  never 
found  a  single  blossom  or  a  single  fruit  that  was  eatable 
in  that  wilderness  of  longing  and  wishing  that  God  would 
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enable  me  to  understand  him  by  the  use  of  my  material 
and  physical  sense. 

Some  help  will  be  found  on  this  subject  in  a  study  of 
God's  method  in  creation;  the  low  condition  of  possible 
knowledge  into  which  men  are  born,  and  the  steps  or  gra- 
dations by  which  they  rise  from  the  coarse  and  lower 
forms  of  knowledge  to  the  higher,  ineffable,  thoroughly 
invisible. 

Our  first,  ordinary  knowledge  of  being  comes  purely 
from  the  use  of  our  sense?,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  said,  in  a  babe,  when  it  begins  to  discern  between 
the  mother  and  the  nurse,  or  the  mother  and  a  stranger;  it 
hardly  can  be  called  a  knowledge,  but  only  an  attraction 
or  a  repulsion  and  fear.  But  this  is  the  very  beginning. 
The  child  knows  those  that  are  near  to  it  and  related  to  it 
as  instruments  of  subsistence,  giving  it  comfort  or  reliev- 
ing it  from  pain.  And  the  earliest  knowledge  which  a  child 
has  of  being,  as  distinguished  from  things,  is  of  the  lowest 
and  most  rudimentary  character. 

God  is  a  spirit;  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  in 
spirit. 

Now,  this  is  a  blow  to  all  ideals  or  physical  representa- 
tions. Equally  to  all  imaginations  of  God  as  a  physical 
being,  to  desire  that  he  would  represent  himself  to  us  as  a 
physical  being;  that  is,  according  to  the  law  of  our  appre- 
hension of  things.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
in  the  way  in  which  man  thinks  of  man;  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  an  analogy  running  through  and  culminating  in  the 
analogy  of  God,  or  a  way  of  giving  knowledge.  We  think 
of  man  as  having  a  definite  form,  or  having  had.  We  think 
of  every  man  as  having  had  relations  with  time,  with 
weight,  with  space  or  magnitude.  When  we  think  of 
Caesar,  of  Alexander,  of  Constantine,  of  Plato,  of  Socrates, 
of  Napoleon,  or  any  other  man  eminent  above  the  horizon, 
we  invariably  clothe  him,  in  our  minds.  And  that  is  be- 
cause they  are  creatures  of  matter  and  in  time  and  space. 
Such  ideas,  however,  cannot  interpret  a  spirit  which  is  in- 
finite, from  which  the  idea  of  space  is  excluded;  ubiquit- 
ous, everywhere  at  the  same  time;  without  origin  or  end; 
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from  eternity  to  eternity,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  everlasting  Amen.  How 
can  you  take  the  conception  of  such  a  creature,  so  utterly 
differing  from  men  in  all  elements  and  conditions  of  being? 
How  can  you  give  form  to  him,  or  ask  him  to  give  form  to 
himself?  It  is  as  if  you  should  ask  darkness  to  interpret 
itself  to  you  by  light.  But  light  extinguishes  darkness, 
and  a  being  that  rendered  himself  subject  to  our  lower 
law  of  physical  visual  perception  and  reasoning  would 
cease  to  be  that  high  one,  the  eternal  and  everlasting,  that 
God  is. 

If  this  seems  to  sweep  away  all  grounds  of  knowledge, 
let  us  examine  the  analogy  of  knowledge  which  I  have 
hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of  things,  namely,  the  child's 
knowledge  of  its  parents,  which  is  the  lowest  rudimentary 
form  of  conception  of  being. 

When  the  seed  is  planted  there  are  two  operations  at 
once.  So  soon  as  it  is  loosed  by  moisture  and  warmth 
from  its  imprisoning  husk  or  shell,  two  operations  of  vital- 
ity begin  at  once — one  downward,  the  root;  the  other  up- 
ward, the  stem.  Now,  the  seed  does  not  understand  either 
way,  what  it  is  going  to  do  or  what  is  coming  from  it.  The 
root  hides  itself,  the  germ  reveals  itself,  and  the  first  stage 
is  that  of  leaves,  which  are  intimately  related  to  the  whole 
process  to  the  end;  but  the  leaves  don't  know  anything 
about  the  end.  Then  after  a  while  their  ministration  ad- 
vances the  plant  to  buds;  the  buds  precede  and  become 
blossoms;  and  finally,  after  the  ministration  of  all  these 
successive  stages,  which  are  very  distinct,  chemically  sep- 
arable, comes  seed  or  fruit,  the  final  end  of  the  plant-life. 

Well,  imagine  all  these  elementary  organs — root,  germ, 
leaf,  bud,  blossom — to  be  endowed,  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  with  a  kind  of  partial  intelligence.  The  root  could 
not  understand  what  that  leaf  meant  up  above  there. 
"  Why  don't  it  come  down  where  I  am  and  reveal  itself  to 
me  as  a  root?"  And  the  leaf  would  say:  "I  am  doing  good 
work,  and  I  know  what  the  root  is,  though  the  root  don't 
know  what  I  am;  but  what  is  that  bud  up  there  taking  airs 
ori  itself  for?    It  don't  seem  to  me  to  be  working  and 
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digesting  the  sap  that  the  root  sends  up  to  me!  Aristocratic 
bud!"  Then  the  bud  says:  "  Those  are  my  servitors,  the  leaf 
and  the  root,  and  they  don't  understand  me  at  all.  But  there 
is  the  blossom  out  there;  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is 
taking  on  airs  in  this  way  for;  I  don't  see  anything  in  the 
business  of  a  blossom  that  is  like  me."  And,  finally,  the 
blossom  is  amazed  to  find  it  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  way; 
that  there  is  something  kicking  at  the  root  of  each  one  of 
its  petals,  to  knock  it  off;  to  take  away  all  its  beauty  and 
render  it  to  the  ground  again,  that  a  seed  may  be  thrown 
out  or  a  fruit. 

Now,  as  it  is  in  the  plant-life,  for  a  mere  analogy  or  im- 
age— rather  an  image  than  an  analogy — so  is  it  in  human 
life;  in  the  development  of  man's  knowledge  of  other 
beings.  We  understand  the  animals,  because  we  are  ani- 
mals ourselves,  to  start  with.  A  purely  sensuous  form,  as 
in  a  babe,  understands  pure  sensuousness;  that  is,  a  little 
babe's  body  understands  when  it  is  comfortable  and  when 
it  is  not;  or  who  makes  it  comfortable  and  who  does  not; 
and  who  feeds  it  and  who  don't  feed  it.  It  is  a  very  limited 
knowledge,  indeed.  And  as  the  babe  lying  on  the  bosom 
of  the  mother  does  not  understand  the  mother  because  it 
is  so  small  and  she  is  so  large,  so  we,  lying  on  the  bosom 
of  God,  do  not  understand  any  more  the  sublime  spiritual 
existence  of  that  great  infinite  orb.  We  are  too  low  down. 
Gradually,  slowly,  the  babe  does  begin  to  understand  that 
there  is  something  else  besides  milk  in  that  mother;  there 
is  "No,  no;" — will,  direction;  "  Yes,  yes;"  "You  must;" 
"You  must  not;"  these  come  in.  And  as  this  is  deployed  in 
life  children  begin  to  feel  they  are  governed.  They  don't 
know  that  word ;  they  know  what  the  thing  is,  and  the  mother 
begins  to  interpret  herself,  not  as  a  milk-bearing  animal,  a 
food-providing  creature,  but  as  a  person  having  an  in- 
ternal judgment  and  will.  Very  small  is  the  conception; 
it  could  not  be  stated;  nevertheless,  the  child  begins  to 
discern  that  in  the  being  called  its  mother,  that  first  was 
its  feeder,  there  is  something  besides  food-producing, 
something  besides  mere  materials,  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  hidden  power  in  her  disposition.    All  this,  and  yet 
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nowhere  is  the  child  near  to  understanding  the  whole  in- 
ward and  hidden  nature  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother. 
Not  until  it  has  grown  so  as  itself  to  begin  to  have  the 
germ  of  conscience,  fear,  hope,  love,  kindness,  does  the 
child  begin  to  see  that  these  are  in  father  and  mother* 
A  man  rises  early  to  scold  and  comes  home  late  morose.  A 
child  sees  that  man  and  thinks,  "  My  father  never  scolds; 
he  never  goes  to  bed  morose,"  and  he  begins  to  discern 
what  good  nature  and  bad  nature  are.  And  little  by 
little,  by  perceptions  and  putting  things  together,  he  does 
come  into  some  consciousness  that  he  has  got  a  good 
mother  and  a  good  father;  and  there  is  character  there, 
though  he  may  not  even  know  how  to  say  the  word  char- 
acter yet.  But  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  until  he  has 
gone  far  into  life  that  the  child  comes  to  look  back 
and  say,  "  I  understand  now  my  mother."  The  daughter 
that  loved  and  walked  with  her  mother,  watching,  and 
was,  as  it  were,  an  elder  sister,  does  not  until  she  is  led 
away  to  the  other  home  herself,  till  the  gates  of  sor- 
row have  brought  forth  joy;  till  care,  sickness  and  trouble 
begin  to  fall  on  her,  and  the  mother  is  far  away,  that  the 
interpretation  comes:  "  Oh,  I  never  understood  my  mother 
before!"  And  so,  what  father  was  known  to  the  sons  shel- 
tered in  the  household,  though  an  influential,  good  man?  It 
is  not  until  the  young  man  is  thrust  out,  until  he  meets 
storms  and  threatened  shipwreck,  until  cares  come,  and 
the  weight  and  burdens  of  life,  that  he  remembers  how  the 
father  carried  himself,  and  he  has  got  in  himself  something 
that  interprets  his  father  now.  He  has  come  to  understand 
the  nobility  of  the  father,  as  the  daughter  has  the  sweet- 
ness, patience  and  grandeur,  and  the  mother-love  of  her 
mother.  This  is  now  enlarged  because  she  sees  the  same 
things  in  this,  that  and  the  other,  and  there  begins  to  be  a 
generic  conception  of  what  the  powers  of  these  qualities  are 
that  make  men. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  if  it  is  true  of 
the  individual  it  is  true  of  the  classes  that  are  constituted 
by  like  individuals.  There  is  in  society  what  we  call  the 
lower  class.    I  do  not  mean  by  that  the  ignoble  idea  that 
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men  who  have  got  no  riches  and  are  poor  belong  to  the 
lower  class;  I  mean  the  men  that  live  animal  lives;  I  don't 
care  whether  they  are  the  lower  class  at  the  top  or  the 
lower  class  at  the  bottom.  There  are  as  many  animals  at 
the  top  of  society  as  there  are  anywhere  else,  to  our  shame 
be  it  spoken.  But  the  men  that  live  for  the  gratification 
of  their  senses:  eating,  drinking,  all  the  forms  that  make 
the  physical  nerve  thrill,  and  who  derive  their  happiness 
from  day  to  day  from  such  impulses;  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  men  that  derive  their  happiness-  from  social  re- 
lations. 

The  middle  sort,  whose  good  and  whose  bad  is  mixed  up 
in  life,  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  yet  who  have  aspira- 
tions, ideals  and  pleasures,  refined  and  intellectual,  of  taste, 
of  beauty,  of  society;  the  men  below  them  do  not  under- 
stand them  and  never  will.  It  is  not  possible  for  an  inbred 
thief  to  understand  an  honest  man.  It  is  not  possible  for 
men  that  are  tainted  with  thievery  to  understand  the  evil 
of  thieving.  They  cannot  interpret  it ;  they  have  no  con- 
science to  measure  by. 

But  there  is  a  still  higher  gradation  than  that.  The 
great  mass  of  what  we  call  moral  and  useful  men,  practi- 
cal men,  and  men  of  common  sense,  are  very  useful  men; 
they  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  society,  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  understanding  the  heroic.  Now  and  then  it 
appears  in  a  life,  and  we  don't  know  where  it  came  from. 
"His  father  was  not  like  that;  his  mother  was  not  like 
that;"  but  here  comes  a  heroic  nature  that  is  careless  of 
matter  or  of  physical  comfort,  or  even  of  society  and  its 
proprieties  and  its  penurious  rewards,  but  who  has  a  sense 
of  beauty. 

It  burns  in  him  to  develop  itself.  For  the  sake  of 
giving  expression  to  that  he  is  willing  to  waste  his  whole 
life.  He  has  the  artist's  impulse  to  color,  form,  construc- 
tion; it  is  in  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  he  bears  poverty; 
for  the  sake  of  it  he  says:  "  What  though  I  am  not  known, 
I  am  working  on  that  higher  sense.  Why  should  I  expect 
the  lower  and  vulgar  crowd  to  understand  me?"  and  they 
do  not.    If  a  man  paints  pictures  and  gets  money,  O,  they 
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can  understand  that;  but  not  a  man  that  paints  portraits 
because  it  is  in  him,  and  he  must  do  it  without  any  rela- 
tion to  profit  or  any  lower  life  whatever.  Men  who  sing 
and  sell  their  poems,  we  all  understand  them.  They  are 
on  the  market;  not  that  it  is  any  discredit  to  them,  but  we 
interpret  them  because  they  are  manufacturing  things  that 
bring  money.  But  men  that  sing  as  old  Homer  sang,  as 
Dante  sang,  as  blind  Milton  sang;  how  we  pity  them!  We 
look  back  and  say:  "  Ah,  that  they  should  have  lived 
in  such  a  dark  age;  they  never  got  anything  for  doing  it." 
They  got  themselves.  They  answered  the  highest  and 
noblest  impulse.  We  are  all  the  time  measuring  men  of 
genius  by  the  lower  standards  of  what  are  called  practical, 
pragmatical,  common-sense  men,  who  are  like  machines* 
turning  out  fodder  for  themselves  and  other  animals.  That 
which  is  true  of  the  individual  you  trace  up  step  by  step  in 
the  masses  of  men  as  classified. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  men  of  heroic  mould,  men  of 
genius^  we  know  that  they  are  not  understood  by  the  world. 
And  we  know  perfectly  well  the  reason  why.  It  is  a 
common  experience.  I  suppose  that  if  Biah  Hayes 
should  ever  come  to  my  house  and  look  at  the  paper  on 
the  wall  and  the  pictures  on  the  paper,  and  at  the  vases 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  he  would  look  around  and  say: 
"  Well,  if  this  isn't  tomfoolery!  A  man  must  be  a  fool  that 
would  spend  his  money  for  all  these  things  and  take  any 
pleasure  out  of  them."  Who  is  Biah  Hayes?  He  was  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  the  Big  Miami  bottoms.  He  lived 
in  an  abandoned  log  hut,  two  stories  high.  In  the  lower 
story  the  pigs  lived,  and  in  the  upper  Biah  Hayes.  His 
ideal  was  raising  hogs  and  getting  a  good  price  for  them 
at  market.  I  don't  think  he  could  understand  me,  though 
he  was  plain  enough  to  my  understanding.  It  is  no  fault 
of  mine,  but  I  don't  think  he  could  understand  me. 
And  all  the  while  Paul  still  is  true  when  he  says  that 
he  judgeth  all  men,  but  is  judged  himself  by  none.  The 
upper  understands  the  under;  the  under  does  not  under- 
stand the  upper,  in  life. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  familiar  fact.   You  will  see  it  in  in- 
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finite  variations  all  the  way  through.  No  other  law  exists 
as  respects  understanding  God  than  those  developed 
through  the  whole  of  human  life  and  human  experience. 
But  he  is  too  far  above  us.  He  is  too  exquisite  in  the  ele- 
ments of  his  being.  His  modes  of  life  are  too  transcend- 
ently  free  and  larger  than  ours,  and  any  models  that  we 
have  are  but  very  remote  and  imperfect  ones.  The  alpha- 
bet of  understanding  in  us  is  not  competent  to  spell  out 
the  qualities  that  exist  in  the  attributes  of  the  infinite,  the 
eternal  and  the  omnipresent  Jehovah,  so  that  we  cannot 
understand  him.  Now,  we  do  not  fret  at  the  operation  of 
this  law  in  the  lower  sphere,  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
amazed  at  its  operation  in  the  higher  sphere. 

Now  then,  for  objections.  Has  not  God,  say  men,  a 
revealing  power?  Can  he  not,  by  the  power  that  is  in 
him,  inject  into  us  a  true  conception  and  image  of  himself? 
I  doubt  it;  that  is  to  say,  he  could  have  done  it,  by  making  us 
different  from  what  we  are.  God  can  make  a  pint  hold  a 
quart,  provided  the  pint  means  a  quart  at  first,  or  has 
elected  to  be  a  quart;  but  Almighty  God  cannot  make  a 
pint  hold  a  quart  as  those  two  ideas  now  stand.  You  can- 
not make  one  ton  the  same  as  two  tons,  nor  reduce  two 
tons  to  one  ton,  while  it  is  two  tons  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  an  absolute  contradiction.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  God  so  to  change  human  structure,  as 
that  he  can  by  the  force  of  his  will,  by  the  might  and 
power  of  his  nature,  throw  into  the  souls  of  men  a  con- 
ception of  himself.  But  they  would  not  be  the  kind  of 
men  that  you  and  I  are.  Manhood  itself  would  have  to  be 
changed.  The  law  of  being,  under  which  we  are  organ- 
ized must  needs  be  what  it  is,  as  it  is.  The  question  is 
not  simply  whether  God  has  the  power  to  do  it.  Admit- 
ting that  he  has  a  self-revealing  power,  the  question  is, 
does  he  reveal  himself  in  this  way?  Is  that  the  method  of 
God?  Does  observation  reveal  him?  I  say,  No.  That  the 
divine  nature  helps  ours,  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever. For  want  of  a  better  illustration,  take  one  that  I 
have  used  until  it  is  threadbare.  All  the  power  there  is  in 
the  sun,  riding  like  a  king,  day  by  day,  through  the 
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heavens,  cannot  make  sand — granite  sand  or  flinty  Sand — ■ 
pure  and  simple,  do  anything.  It  goes  over  the  Sahara 
every  day,  and  has  been  going  for  I  know  not  how  many 
ages.  But  there  is  not  a  single  plant  there,  because  there 
is  no  organic  life  for  the  sun  to  act  on.  Yet  when  it  visits 
the  prairie  everything  starts  up  under  its  golden  beams,  for 
there  are  organized  roots  there;  and  when  the  light  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  with  the  moisture  of  the  air,  act  on 
the  organization  which  is  wanting  simply  the  stimulus, 
they  develop  it.  Human  life  has  organized  faculties; 
and  the  divine  stimulus,  acting  upon  reason,  upon  con- 
science, upon  the  whole  cerebral  and  moral  man,  wakes 
them,  stimulates  them  to  develop  themselves;  and  we  have 
almost  the  formula  of  it  in  the  New  Testament:  "Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  It  is  God  working  in  us  that  makes  us  work, 
but  it  is  in  the  form,  as  it  were,  of  the  general  stimulus 
of  development,  the  power  that  develops,  the  power  that 
lies  inherent  in  us,  potential  power,  as  it  is  called. 

We  are  not  then  to  pray  for  a  revelation  of  God  as  if  God 
could  inject  it.  That  is  not  his  way.  If  we  pray  that  we 
may  know  more  of  God,  the  road  by  which  we  are  to  know 
more,  is  by  being  more  like  God.  If  we  pray  for  a  love  that 
is  willing  to  suffer,  if  we  pray  for  patience  that  rejoices  in 
sufferings  if  we  pray  for  those  transcendent  and  heroic 
qualities  that  made  Christ  the  one  hero  of  all  time  and  all 
nations,  then  we  begin  to  get  the  elements  upon  which  God, 
acting,  develops  a  conception  of  himself,  a  nearer  concep- 
tion than  otherwise  we  should  have  had. 

But  is  not  this  a  superlative  form  of  Agnosticism?  Yes, 
it  is.  Agnosticism  is  the  cradle  in  which  men  were  rocked. 
We  come  out  of  the  void  of  nothing  into  something;  we 
come  from  ignorance.  Our  knowledge  is  slow,  gradual,  un- 
folding through  years.  Instincts  are  instantaneous,  but  their 
limits  are  very  narrow.  Intelligence  and  knowledge,  in  any 
proper  sense,  are  elements  which  have  metes  and  bounds 
wide  apart  with  infinite  interfillings.  We  do  not  know  by 
intuition  anything  about  the  attraction  of  gravity,  or  about 
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electricity.  We  find  them  out  little  by  little.  They  are 
adapted  to  our  physical  conditions,  and  so  to  our  various 
understandings.  But  in  respect  to  a  being  who  is  made 
up,  not  alone  of  powers  and  of  wisdom,  but  of  the  ineffable 
qualities  of  selfsacrifice,  love,  purity,  delicacy,  wonderful 
sweetness  in  every  effort  of  love  that  can  be  imagined  to 
touch  the  imagination  of  mankind,  the  fancy,  the  affections, 
the  feelings;  a  being  whose  resplendent  orb  transcends  the 
experience  of  all  the  good  men  and  women  that  have  lived 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth — we  are  ignorant  of  that.  So 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  what  shape  God  has,  how  tall  he 
is,  how  he  can  exist  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
Agnostics.  Nobody  can  understand  it.  The  quality  of  that 
existence,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  filling-up  of  that  circle 
which  we  name  God,  with  the  most  resplendent  qualities 
which  human  life  has  developed  in  us  or  in  heroic  natures 
anywhere,  we  can  form  some  idea  of.  We  can  form  some 
sort  of  conception  of  God  as  to  quality,  but  not  as  to 
quantity  in  this  way. 

But  it  is  a  limited  Agnosticism.  You  will  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  declaration  of  the  Bible  itself  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  that  no  man  has  ever  seen  God.  No  man 
by  searching,  can  find  out  God.  We  have  not  seen  him, 
nor  can  we  know  him.  When  we  shall  have  been  lifted 
from  life  purified  and  raised  to  the  other  life  as  sons  of 
God,  then  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Now,  I  see  God 
darkly,  says  Paul,  as  through  a  dimmed  glass,  but  by  and 
by  I  shall  rise,  and  then  I  shall  know  him  even  as  I  am 
known  by  him.  This  Agnosticism  pervades  the  whole  of 
Scripture. 

Does  not  this  then,  make  men's  feeling  and  imagination 
really  the  architect  of  God,  justifying  the  saying  not  that 
man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,  but  that  God  is  the 
noblest  work  of  man  ?  Well,  yes,  in  a  sense  it  does.  There 
is  a  truth  in  that.  Not  that  we  construct  God  really,  not 
that  the  ideal  which  we  form  of  God  answers  exactly  to 
what  he  is,  but  this,  that  any  man  who  forms  any  sense  of 
the  divine  nature  which  is  companionable  to  him,  tangible, 
as  it  were,  by  his  thoughts,  has  done  it  by  this  process.  He 
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has  put  into  his  conception,  the  rarest  and  finest  qualities 
that  are  known  among  men.  I  doubt  if  any  two  persons  in 
this  congregation,  were  power  given  them  to  project  their 
ideal  of  God  in  photography,  for  instance — I  doubt  if  any 
two  conceptions  would  be  found  alike.  These  intuitions 
are  no  more  alike  than  fruits  are  alike,  yet  all  are  fruits  ; 
not  more  alike  than  flowers  are  alike,  yet  all  alike  are 
flowers. 

Are  we  to  have  no  sense  of  personality?  Yes.  We  are  not 
to  find  it  in  God  as  a  governor,  nor  in  the  proclamation  of 
his  will,  nor  in  the  laws  of  life  or  of  the  world  except  in  a 
pictorial  form.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  the 
earth  shows  his  handiwork.  What  might  be  known,  says 
Paul  in  the  Romans,  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  is 
made  known  to  men.  These  elementary  things  are  taught 
us  of  God  in  nature,  and  nature  means  human  life  as  well 
as.  the  material  and  physical  life  of  things;  but  we  are  to 
find  out  something  of  God  from  science  that  takes  cogni- 
zance of  substance,  and  from  society  that  takes  cognizance 
of  character.  All  these,  conspiring  together,  are  gradually 
increasing  the  human  conception  of  the  nature  and  the 
attributes  of  the  yet  invisible  and  hidden  and  eternal 
Jehovah.  The  recipe  given  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is, 
Be  what  you  may  be  in  every  transcendent  moral  excel- 
lence, love  being  the  central  idea  developed  in  you.  Your 
experience  will  quicken  your  imagination,  and  you  will 
come  into  a  sense  of  what  are  the  qualities  of  divine  nature 
as  you  cannot  in  any  other  way.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart;  they  shall  see  God." 

We  fix  the  telescope  and  we  look  through  it,  but  the 
heavens  are  vague.  We  try  it  with  a  changed  glass,  and 
now  we  see  the  greatness  of  riches  and  of  power  which 
men  have  ambition  for.  Then  we  lift  it  to  the  orb  eternal 
and  there  is  nothing  but  a  blur.  We  try  it  in  intellect 
with  the  majesty  of  ideas  and  the  glory  of  philosophy.  We 
have  the  interpreting  glass  of  philosophy,  and  we  put  it  in, 
but  there  is  no  God  beyond  that  it  interprets  to  us.  We 
take  the  purity  of  heart,  the  tenderness  of  love,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  divine  element  in  man.    We  put  that  before 
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God,  and  instantly  there  springs  up  before  us  a  concep- 
tion, heaven-filling,  of  the  glorious  orb,  transcendent  be- 
yond our  calculations,  with  majesty  of  beauty  and  strangely 
mingling  colors.  We  begin  to  say:  "  O,  my  God,  I  have 
heard  of  thee  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine 
eyes  see  thee;  I  humble  myself  in  the  dust.  What  am  I 
that  I  should  understand  such  glory  of  being  as  thine!  " 
No  man  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  God,  unless 
he  is  God-like. 

Now,  this  glory  is  a  glory  to  come.  We  are  living  in  a 
school.  I  remember  that,  when  I  was  in  my  college  course 
and  afterwards,  I  wanted  to  get  through  studying  various 
things  and  to  get  at  preaching.  That  was  what  I  wanted. 
I  did  not  reflect  that  the  capacity  to  preach  afterwards 
depended  upon  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  that  state 
of  mind  which  education  finally  develops.  Men  want  to 
go  right  into  life,  into  money-earning  life,  and  to  take 
power  or  command.  This  is  peculiarly  American.  There 
is  not  a  child  born  here  who  does  not  think  he  could  com- 
mand all  the  armies  of  Grant.  There  is  not  a  man  who 
does  not  think  he  is  fitted  to  be  senator,  governor,  or  even 
president.  It  doesn't  take  much,  he  thinks,  for  that — and 
generally  it  doesn't.  The  better  day,  however,  is  coming 
little  by  little.  The  qualities  are  higher  and  higher  in  this 
life  in  every  century  among  some,  and  the  qualities  gained, 
and  the  conceptions  of  them  are  seldom  lost.  Slow  as  it  is, 
I  believe  the  world  is  certainly  advancing  in  excellence 
and  in  the  excellence  of  knowledge.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  diffusion  always  seems  slow.  Plant  a  tree.  The 
first  year,  how  it  shoots!  The  second  year,  how  it  has 
grown!  In  the  third  year  it  begins  to  branch,  and  whereas 
last  year  it  may  have  gained  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  we 
see  now  it  has  only  gained  about  four  inches.  But  it  is 
branching,  and  the  branches  being  taken  together,  it 
makes  more  than  eight  or  twelve  for  the  last  year.  As  it 
spreads  wider  and  wider  the  growth  of  each  particular 
little  stem  is  diminished,  but  the  growth  of  the  whole  tree 
is  vastly  augmented.  So,  in  the  human  race,  the  diffusion 
of  moral  excellence,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  but 
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everywhere  distributed,  is  an  enormous  growth  when  you 
take  the  whole  realm  and  region  of  human  life  into  ac- 
count, though  it  may  seem  in  any  one  particular  spot  to 
have  been  a  very  small  development  or  accretion.  The 
world  is  gaining  and  growing  toward  God. 

Now,  it  is  this  hope  and  certainty,  that  we  are  growing 
toward  God  and  the  knowledge  of  him,  that  is  my  comfort 
and  my  consolation.  I  believe  there  is  a  God"  I  believe 
that  the  whole  of  my  being  pronounces  it,  that  those  sub- 
tle prophecies  which  seldom  take  form  in  words,  those 
imaginations  which  hover  before  the  minds  of  awakened 
men,  are  undoubtedly  images  of  something,  though  of 
what  we  scarcely  can  say.  The  liberation  of  my  higher 
sense  from  selfishness,  from  the  flesh,  from  all  the  things 
that  are  ponderous  and  obscuring,  helps  me,  and  in  the 
hours  of  purest  life  and  highest  faith -and  noblest  imagi- 
nation, I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  If  you  ask  me 
what  is  the  ground  of  my  knowledge,  I  say  that  this  kind 
of  knowledge  does  not  have  any  ground.  It  is  from 
above.  I  believe  in  these  moral  intuitions  that  belong  to 
the  highest  range  of  human  faculties,  and  that  they  are 
just  as  certain  of  being  true,  not  perhaps  in  the  exact 
form,  but  substantially,  as  are  the  conditions  of  the  lower 
and  physical  life  which  we  learn  to  believe  in  as  cause  and 
effect.  The  day  is  coming  in  which  the  world  will  know 
God,  whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal.  What  a  glory 
is  life!  In  all  that  work  upward  and  toward  God  what  a 
glorious  thing  it  is  to  live!  I  am  sorry  for  the  stones  that 
have  no  career,  and  for  the  dust  that  lies  dust  still.  When 
I  think  how  men  are  born  into  this  life,  how  poor  they 
are,  how  ignorant  they  are,  I  am  sometimes  on  one  side 
tilled  with  distress  and  doubts,  but  on  the  other  side  I 
thank  God  that  there  are  so  many  that  have  a  chance  to 
rise,  since  that  is  the  divine  method — to  organize  inor- 
ganic matter,  and*  to  bring  inorganic  matter  into  simple 
life  in  the  vegetable,  and  into  life  more  advanced  in  the 
animal,  and  then  into  the  life  of  man,  and  then  to  go  on 
unfolding  steadily  here  or  hereafter,  now  or  then.  I  cheer 
and  congratulate  every  creature  that  is  born  in  this  life, 
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that  you  have  got  your  chance.  The  race  is  set  before 
you,  a  hope  which,  if  you  do  not  have  it  fulfilled  here,  you 
shall  have  fulfilled,  by  and  by,  when  you  see  him  as  he  is 
and  go  into  a  better  school. 

A  man  is  not  a  scholar  because  he  goes  to  a  primary 
school,  nor  is  he  a  scholar  because  he  goes  to  a  common 
school,  nor  because  he  goes  to  an  academy,  nor  because  he 
goes  to  college,  nor  because  he  goes  to  the  university,  or 
takes  post  graduate  studies.  Nevertheless  every  one  of  these 
steps  has  a  relation  to  the  next  step  onward  and  upward. 
All  men  are  not  Christian.  All  men  are  not  even  moral,  all 
men  have  yet  a  vital  strife  with  animalism.  But  my  faith 
is  that  the  immortal  spark  belongs  to  every  soul,  and  that 
every  man  has  a  chance,  not  such  as  the  highest  have,  not 
such  as  those  that  are  born  furthest  along  have,  but  every 
man  has  a  chance  somewhere,  and  every  man,  judged  by 
the  light  that  God  gives  him,  is  approved  and  started  on 
again;  but  if  he  prostitutes  it  and  destroys  it,  he  wastes 
his  own  life  and  existence. 

I  thank  God;  I  hail  and  congratulate  the  unnumbered 
yet  unborn  that  they  are  coming  into  better  conditions, 
into  a  world  with  higher  privileges,  into  a  life  that,  sur- 
rounded by  monitions,  by  teachers  and  by  influences,  will 
carry  them  quicker  and  further  along  than  that  of  those 
who  were  their  ancestors.  Our  experience  is  being  gathered 
for  them.  We  are  the  diggers  of  the  gold,  they  inherit  the 
treasures. 

If  therefore  you  dread  the  going  forward  in  life,  the 
diminution  of  your  earthly  pleasures  and  joys,  O!  lift 
up  your  eyes  and  look  beyond.  If  you  are  afraid  of  death, 
dismiss  from  you  the  fear.  Silence  all  these  echoes  of 
paganism.  Let  death  have  its  own  appropriate  colors.  As 
the  sun  goes  down  it  banks  the  heavens  around  about  it 
with  most  radiant* colors,  and  the  sun  going  down  here,  is 
rising  always  somewhere  else,  for  sunset  is  sunrise.  When 
we  look  upon  death,  do  not  let  us  disfigure  it  by  speak- 
ing gloomingly  of  the  tomb.  I  am  not  going  into  it, 
God  forbid;  I  am  not  going  into  anybody's  tomb.  You 
cannot  get  me  under  ground.    What  you  will  put  there  is 
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not  I.  When  I  leave  the  cars  that  bring  me  from  Boston 
hither,  I  do  not  leave  myself.  I  leave  the  vehicle  that 
brought  me  here.  I  belong  to  the  body  by  the  earth  life, 
but  by  the  ministrations  of  society  and  the  subtle,  invis- 
ible spirit  of  God  that  hovers  everywhere  as  the  sunlight, 
there  has  been  developed  in  me  something  higher  and 
nobler.  I  belong  above.  It  is  my  home  there.  It  is  where 
I  shall  be  myself.  I  never  have  been  myself  here.  I  have 
had  hints  and  ideas  of  what  I  was,  and  was  to  be  and 
might  be,  but  I  shall  be  myself  up  there.  I  shall  find 
myself,  I  shall  find  my  friends,  I  shall  find  all  that  I  want 
to  find,  I  shall  find — I  shall  know — my  God,  who  is  all  in 
all.  May  he  be  all  in  all  to  you,  your  hope,  your  joy, 
your  strength,  your  life,  your  defender,  your  Redeemer 
and  your  everlasting  reward! 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Out  of  all  the  turmoil  of  life  we  seek  rest.  Out  of  all  its  uncertainties 
we  seek  stability  of  knowledge.  Out  of  weariness  and  discouragement  we 
ask  for  peace.  These  things,  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold,  are  hid- 
den with  thee.  Fulfill  then  to  us,  thy  promises,  and,  Lord  Jesus,  who  didst 
breathe  peace  upon  thy  disciples,  breathe  this  morning  thine  own  peace 
upon  us.  Help  us  to  lift  ourselves  up  toward  thee.  We  come  near  to  the 
city  of  our  God  in  this  restful  day,  but,  alas,  the  many  gates  thereof  per- 
plex us.  We  draw  near  to  the  gate  of  thy  glory,  and  the  brightness  of  thy 
fierce  flames  blinds  us,  and  we  dare  not  enter  in  lest  we  be  consumed.  We 
turn  to  the  gate  of  thy  holiness,  but  what  are  we  that  we  should  expose 
our  diseases  and  hatefulness  in  the  presence  of  thy  resplendent  reflection! 
We  are  naked  and  have  no  clothing  that  we  can  call  our  own.  We  turn 
away,  we  seek  the  gate  of  thy  power,  and  the  thunder  thereof  alarms  our 
souls.  We  go  to  the  gate  of  thy  wisdom,  but  who  of  us  can  understand 
.it,  who  of  us  can  feed  upon  it  ?  But  we  go  on  to  that  wondrous  gate  of 
thy  love,  and  into  that  with  strong  suction  we  are  drawn  as  though  the  cur- 
rents of  love  and  of  all  creation  set  in  thitherward.  Here  we  can  draw  near 
to  thee,  for  all  our  fear  is  gone,  and  dread  and  self-consciousness  and  measur- 
ing of  ourselves  in  any  way,  for  perfect  love  casts  out  fear,  and  thy  love  is 
perfect.  It  casts  out  our  fear  as  well  as  teaches  us  to  cast  it  out.  In  the 
presence  of  divine  and  infinite  love  we  at  last  rest,  not  for  that  which  we 
are,  or  have  been,  or  wish  to  be.  As  the  unconscious  babe  lies  beloved 
in  the  mother's  arms,  and  the  mother  sees  what  is  not  there  to  be  seen,  so 
we  in  the  arms  of  divine  love.  By  thy  beauty  thou  makest  us  beautiful, 
by  thy  purity  thou  makest  us  pure.  In  thee  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  O,  that  the  clouds  would  never  come  again  !  O,  that  the  way 
between  our  earthly  welfare,  and  our  heavenly  estate  of  glory  and  victory 
might  be  untarnished  !  What  time  we  are  upon  the  mount,  and  behold 
thee  in  thy  whiteness  and  glory,  we  fain  would  make  tabernacles  there  to 
abide.  Yet  the  world  needs  us,  aud  we  need  the  world,  and  in  this  school 
by  which  in  a  thousand  ways  we  are  trammeled,  or  tempted,  or  made  vic- 
torious, or  made  to  bear  burdens,  we  are  given  strength  from  thee.  This 
world  is  our  school,  and  our  preparation  for  thine  heavenly  kingdom.  Dear 
Lord,  teach  us  to  remember  thee  ;  do  not  forget  us.  Thou  that  hast  borne 
us  in  thy  hand,  thou  that  hast  the  souvenir  of  us  in  thy  side  with  thy 
pierced  heart,  remember  us  in  our  strife,  and  pains,  and  doubts.  Give  to 
us  evermore,  thou  that  seemest  to  sleep  while  we  voyage,  communion  with 
thee,  the  consciousness  of  thy  presence,  of  thy  power  and  calmness,  and 
peace  in  all  turbulent  seas. 
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This  morning  bring  us  near  thee,  we  pray  thee,  with  great  rejoicing. 
Our  race  is  almost  done.  We  discern  already  the  twilight  ;  it  will  be  day- 
light ere  long.  Give  to  us,  therefore,  we  pray  thee,  not  only  hope  this 
morning,  but  great  joy.  May  we  look  upon  the  world  neither  with  reproach 
nor  with  contempt.  May  we  be  grateful  to  it  for  whatever  it  has  helped 
us  to  be,  and  for  its  ministrations  of  good  ;  but  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that 
we  may  behold  also  what  is  its  weakness  and  its  poverty  ;  that  it  is  no  home 
for  the  soul ;  that  we  cannot  abide  here.  May  we  have  kindled  in  us  those 
ambitions  celestial  which  turn  us  from  the  darkness  of  this  world  ;  and 
grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  evermore  we  may  set  our  heart  on  the  things  above 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  where  Christ  sitteth.  Keep  our  memory  on  thee ; 
keep  thy  memory  on  us.  May  we  see  passing  between  thy  heart  and  ours 
the  electric  chain  by  which  we  shall  feel  the  impulses  of  thy  love,  and  all 
our  nature  be  lifted  up  to  our  true  nature — from  all  sordidness,  selfishness, 
self-seeking,  pride,  lusts  and  appetites. 

Behold  how  many  of  thy  servants  have  come  hither  with  empty  hands  ask- 
ing for  bread.  O  !  give  them  not  a  stone,  give  them  not  a  scorpion.  Grant 
that  they  may  behold  thee,  not  as  thou  hast  been  misjudged  and  set  forth 
in  strange  obliquities,  but  as  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Eternal  One,  the  Sanctifier,  all  for  us,  all  working  for 
us  in  things  above  and  things  below,  in  time,  and  providence,  and  grace. 
We  pray  that  thus  our  life  may  be  established  in  God.  We  pray  that  any 
who  are  here  this  morning  in  darkness  may  know  that  there  is  light  for 
them.    If  they  sit  in  midnight  may  they  wait  patiently  till  morning. 

If  there  be  those  in  thy  presence  that  are  called  to  bear  great  burdens 
and  troubles,  may  they  aspire  to  that  bravery  and  courage  that  shall  make 
them  worthy  of  their  high  calling.  May  they  behold  life  as  though  they  be- 
held it  not,  and  hold  treasures  as  though  they  held  them  not,  even  loves  as 
if  they  loved  not.  May  they  look  upon  this  world  as  their  dream,  and  the 
other  life  as  their  awakening. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  all  thy  servants  so  to  carry 
themselves  that  something  of  the  savor  of  Christ  shall  be  shed  from  them. 
May  they  be  to  men  as  those  who  have  walked  in  the  garden  of  spices, 
whose  garments  do  diffuse  perfume  wherever  they  go,  in  all  gentleness,  in 
all  patience,  and  all  love,  and  all  helpfulness,  and  all  purity.  May  they  seek 
thus  by  life,  even  more  than  by  speech,  to  make  known  the  glory  of  their 
Redeemer. 

Be  pleased,  we  pray  thee,  to  spread  abroad  the  light  and  truth  made  mani- 
fest in  Jesus  Christ.  Bring  in  to  one  fold  of  feeling,  dispersed  through 
many  forms  and  organizations,  all  those  that  love  thee  and  love  holy  men. 
Give  to  this  world,  at  last,  more  unity  of  heart,  more  drawing  together. 
Break  the  power  of  repulsion,  and  bring  thy  people  together  more  and  more, 
that  they  may  see  eye  to  eye  and  feel  responsive  heart-beats.  So  at  last 
little  by  little  fill  the  earth  with  thy  glory. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Amen. 
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li.  E.  WATERMAN. 


ASA  L.  SUlPJIAN'ls  .SONS. 


(Patented  Feb.  12th,  1884.) 

WUtm  "IDEAL"  FOUNTAIN  f|N 

is  warranted  to  become  your  Ideal  Pen. within  30 
days  from  date  of  purchase,  or  the  money  will  be 
refunded.  A  written  guarantee  of  this  given  with 
each  pen.  It  is  the  simplest,  cleanest,  readiest  and 
most  easily  managed  of  all  fountain  pens.  It  uses 
any  Ink.  and  writes  10  to  25  hours  with  one  filling. 
It  contains  one  of  the  best  maker's  gold  pens  ;  or 
your  favorite  pen  can  be  fitted. 
Send  for  Circular,  with  Price  List  &  Testimonials. 
Agents  "Wanted. 

THE  IDEAL  PEN  CO., 

lO  Murray  St.,  New  York,  N.  T.  ' 

L.  E.  Waterman,  Manager. 

In  ordering  goods  please  mention  ''Plymouth 

Pulvlti" 


Especis 
those  who 
i  sold  "  Lite  of 
Garfield,"  will  hear  of  something  to  their  imme- 
diate interest  by  writing  FORDS,  HOWARD,  & 
HULBERT,  27  J'ark  Place,  New  York. 

Teachers,  Students,  and  others  having  leisure, 
may  be  profitably  employed. 


< 


< 


f«'P».  semi-monthly  pub|i(;8f 


